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INTRODUCTION. 

S»CTI03Sr X - 
Operations of the C^n^us. 


1. Introductory Census mvolres the folio wing opera tiooa ;— 

(1) . Prelimioftry opcrationsi. 

(2) . Entimenitioa nhich inciuile& the prellioinar)' filling in of the Sche» 
diilea, the final Getieus and the SLibrni^»iori of provisional totals. 

(3) . AbBtraecing the figtires by means of slips. 

(4) . Tabulation of the figures by pergnnas and towna. 

(5) . CompilatiuQ of the results for the whole State. 

On previona occasions in 1881 nod 1891 only operations (1) and (2) 
were carried out by State Agency, while for the remainder Gwalior was treated 
as part of Central India and no aepamie tables for the State were prepared. 

2. Preltminartf o/waftoTW-^Census operations began by porocUmg out 
Ac State into blocks of about 50 honae?, each being placed in charge of an 
Ennmerator. These were grouped into circles each conelsiing of iO to 15 
block?, over which were appointed officers called Supervisors, A collectioa 
o£ circles constituted a charge, which ia the sphere of duty of a charge Su> 
perintendeut. Ae it was deemed convement to make cbargea correspond with 
administrative, revenue or other exiadng divisions, they varied largely in sizCj 
the amallrst c>»utaining 4G4 houses and the largest 25,181. For the moat part, 
a pargana or sab'divirion of a district vias a charge under the Kamavisdar 
(Tahsildar), but large towns were formed intot separate chargee under the 
£otwat or Police Magiatrate, Supervisors were .as a rule State employeea of 
various Departments, and the Enumerators were literate persons of all classca 
whether State servants or private individuals. A Census Act issued by the 
Darl>ar made it Inciiiiibent on alt persons to asristiiitbe operatione if called upon 
to do BO by the Census anthorities. The necessary facts were recorded by each 
Charge Superintendent in n register, which oontaiiicd the names of each town 
or vilLage, the number of houses, blocks aud circles, and the names of the proposed 
Supervisors and Enuuicrators, and a copy of this was sent to the Head Office for 
inspection and sanction. The whole of tlie Agency employed np to the taking 
of the Census was unpaid, and though some difficulty was experienced here and 
there in finding qualified Enumeraturs, the task was achieved with a very fair 
measure of success. 

The village registers having been compiled, and the Census Agency 
appointed, bouae*numbering was next undertaken. The numbers were conse¬ 
cutive throughout each town or village, except in the case of large towns 
where the difierent Mohallos or divisions were numbered in a separate series 
to avoid the use of very high figures. This operation can be completed in a 
mouth or six weeks and should be put off to as late a date as possible, since 
otherwiae the numbers are apt to be defaced. Special provtaion had to be 
made for the enumeration of Jails, and hospitals, which was generally carried 

out by the staff of thoae inetitotiona, for faira and other gatherings, and for 

wandering tribea. 
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Theae irrugements being oomplete^ aod each class o£ Census Officer 
having received a oonrse oE iastructioD from the officer Immediately above 
him, all was ready for tbe actual enumeration. 

To Eocilitate the demarcation ol the Census d t vis Iona, maps were prepared 
of each charge on which the Circlea were marked—^ very useful provision. 

3. Enumeratioru —‘The achednlea on which the particulars oE £Lch indivi- 
dnal are recorded were despatched to Charge Superintendents in time to admit 
of their being distributed to the subordinate officers before the commencement 
of the preliminary enumeration. This operation began 6 weeks before the 
night fixed for the taking of the Census, and was geuenlly fiolshed ia about 
3 weeks, the remaiuing interval being utilised for checking entries aud making 
corrections. Tbe Ist of March was fixed for the great event, hence the preii- 
jni Qflr y enameration began on 15th Jaunary, 1 

The fiacd Censusj which was carried out between the hours of 7 and 12 
on the night fixed, and was synchronous throughout the State, this consists 
of the checking by the enuiucratora of the entries already made in the echc- 
dules, cutting oat absentees, and adding new comers, travellers and others 
not previously included. One or two days are then spent in compiling abe- 
tractfl of the schedules for each block, circle and charge, the result, namely, 
number of bouses, and of males and females, being immediately thereafter 
despatched to head quarters by telegram or other expeditious means accord« 
ing to cirenmstanoes. These are called the first totals, and the different 
provinces vie with each other for the honour of placing these earliest in the 
hands of the Oeusua CommiasLoner for India. It is a further object of ambition 
to ensure such accuracy in the first totals that there shall be ns little variation 
is possible between them and the final totals as subsequently tabulated. The 

variation in Gwalior WOB ' 

Total. Males. Femslks. 

First total 2,931,490 1,53^,955 1,393,535 

Final „ ... 2,929,321 1,533,663 1,392.958 

gJvinga decrease in the latter equal to 'OG of the population. Neatly the 
whole of this error occurred in one charge, where the work was, I afterwards 
fnCKind, carelessly supervised by the Superinteudent. 

Contrary to the practioe on previous occasions, identical schedules were 
prescribed for British Provinces and Native States, the particulars to be 

leoorded being:— 

(1) HonM Nmubflr. 

(2) S*ri»l Number. 

(S) Nmme. 

^4) Religion. 

(5) Sev. 

(6) Civil CoadiLlon. 

(7) Age. 

(8) Caite, Tribe or Rene. 

(9) Pripcip*] Occttpetlon. , 

(ID] Sebeidiury Oacapatiou, ^ 

(ll) Depeudoucy. f 

(IS) Rirtb-Plice;. 

(18) Langotge. 

(14) hilermcy, 

(15) Englieb. 

(IfiJ Infirmity. - " 
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After the despatch of the first totals, the Charge Soperintenfietits were 
required to puck and send off without delay all the ,books of Bchediiles (eocli 
block having a separate book) to Head Quartets at Loshkarj where' the- eubsC' 
quest operations were to he conducted in a single office, 

7Ac AtHbide of thn The population 'universally accepted the 

Census in a highly philosophical and saLiafactory manner, and practically no 
difficulties were experienced. It is evident that the people are becoming 
accustomed to the regularly recurring event, and finding it does them no harm 
raise no objections and feel little or no apprehension. Formerly the idea generally 
was that enumeration was a preliminary to new taxation and that the numbers 
placed on houses had a sinister purpose, but these imaginations seem now to be 
things of the past. Even the timid and primitive aaimisttc tribes appear to have 
showed no uaeasineas, and to have been scheduled nitb as little friction as the 
rest of the population. During my inspections I invariably made inquiries on 
the subject from the Census Staff and from district Officers, and ooe and all de¬ 
clared chat they bad not found, nor did they anticipate, any opposition or ob- 
BtmctVom It is true that one or two reports were received of persons declining 
to act as Enumerators, sind a few others to the effect that house numbers had 
been intentionally defaced, but the provisions of the Census Act were suffi¬ 
cient to deal with these cases. One solitary instance occurred of a mau, an 
official of the State, refusing to tall Ms wife’s age, but a little persuasion over¬ 
came hi a reluctance, Some mild bewilderment was caused by the prodamaiion about 
not going to bed or putting out fights till the Enumerator had passed, and I 
was told of some servants in Morar Contonment sitting on their dcorsteps with 
trembllug limbs and lighted lamps awaiting they knew not wbat. But these 
eases of whatever kind were few and isolated and are the exceptions which 
prove the rule that the Census is now regarded as a harmless event 

As to the treatment of the people by the Census Agency, strict orders 
were issued that the real object of the Census should be explained to all, and 
that no one should be treated with harshness. No complaints reached my office 
of the conduct of the Census Officers in this respect. 

5. Absti'actioiif TokbulatiQn and Compiiation—Thsse three processes trona- 
form the raw materials of the schedules into the finished articles, the final tables. 

Abstraction consists in the grouping of the individual entries of the books 
by dosses, such as, sexcj, religions, castes, occupations, and the like, and in 
giving the totals of these classes for email territorial units, such aa villages; 
tabulation combines these totals by large units, aueb os Tahsils, while Compila¬ 
tion arranges the tabulation totals by Districts, Provincea or States* 

6, Abstraciion bp Slips.—The great diatinguishing feature of this^ the first 
census of the 20th Century, is the introduction of the slip system for abstraction 
in place of the old ** tickiug” system, which bad previously been always used iti 
India. 1 have never seen the old sysLein at work, but there can be no doubt that 
it is incomporubly mferior to the new one in speed and acconcy. 

Shortly, the syetem is os follows ;— 

The particulars recorded in the schedolea arc extracted on one or two 
slips, accordieg to the method adopted, for each individual. To save labour ia 
writing, certain particulars ate denoted by the colour and -others, by the shape 
of the slips. When all partienkra have been thus extracted, the alipa can be 
sorted in .any number required for the various^ tables in turn, e, by 
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(Hrtb'plneef caate or so on* Tiro slips were osetl ia the Gtrslior Office for eacbr 
pefsoo, marked respectively A and B, but otherwise identijal ui size and shape*. 
On A slip were entered:— j 

1. Sect, 

2. Agt. 

.1 3. Cuts, 

4. Literacy, 

5. fingliih. 

6. Ia6nnities. 

Oa 6 slip were entered 

1. Caste. 

2. Prindpal OccopaHon. 

3. Snlitidiary Occopstion, 

* 4, Depaadsocy. 

5- Birth-place. 

S. Alother tongue. 

The colonrof the slips indicated religion and were selected as followa :_ 

^ Brown for ilindtis. 

Half bTeacbed for Mahommedatis, 

Magenta fur J al t is. 

Green for Aniuiisis. 

Telcgrapliic red for others. 

The shape of the slips denoted sex and civil coiiditiou. A rectaurrular 

signified anurriedmaldsadipwitiitheriglitUanil top corner cutoff, a" married 

female. For the unmarried both lower corners were cat off and for the widowetl 

a wedge-sbtipedpeicewaaciUoutat thelower end. There would ibus be with 
religion, ser and civil condition combined, 30 diffarenfc kinds of slips. 

r. To work the system, gangs of copyists were engngeti correspondin*' 
to the nombtc of districts in the State, with one Su|>er riser and fire Checkers 
to cad; gang. %h copyist had a set of 30 pigeon-holes In which were 
arranged a supply of every different kind of slips. The nnit of abstraction 
being the village, the book or books for one village at a time were served 
out to each copyist who then proceeded to select one A and one E slip 
of the correct sort and to copy the requisite particulars oa them from the 
books. Wlien one villpge was fiuidbed, the alipa were compared with 
the books by checkers!, tied in handles of 100, wrapped in the books to which 
they belong^ and returned to the Supervisor. Thus village by village the 
district was finiabed. The average number of persona (2 slips per person) 
abstracted per day by one copyist was during the first month 158, in the second 
monih ^57, had a few imart men did as many ns 450. The time octmpiwl by 
abstraction i^s from 12th March 1901, to Ist June 1901, or nearly 12 wceK 
The system U esctremely simple and can be worked by men of very slender 
edncationiil qnalifi. ation, but checking at every stage is essential. As com cored 
with the *‘tickibg^* system, it is quicker, and errora are more readily detected 
and capable of being corrected without the aid of fudging. 

8. Sl^ S^rtin^ a»d Tabul>jHan,^The unit of tabularion was the porgana 
(^hsil) or the to^n. To tabulate the figures, it Is first necessary to sort 
^•ps for- each ubk the result being entered the Sorters in Tabulation 
Bcgister^ which are afterwards combined for the pergana by the Supervisor 
Sorting by sez mod religion ms done in the abstraction office, so that when the 
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slips came tu tbe tabnlstioa eeetioD, 2 Sorters took charge of the A slip (one 
of males auil the other of females) and 3 more of the B slips. The first piece 
of sorting te be begtin by the tabolation office was for ciril condition, a plan 
which formed a final check on tbe correctness of ihe abstraction. 

From the A slip the following tables were prepared : — 

VIL Age, seic and civil condition. 

VII [. Education. 

IX. Educadoti by Selected castes, Tribes or Races. 

XI L Infirmities. 

XU A. Infirmities by Selected Castes, Tribes or Races. 

XIV. Civil condition by Age for Selected Caste«i. 

XVII. Territorial Distribution of the Clirisiiau populaiion by Sects 
and Race. 

XYIIL Europeans, Armenians imd Enrnstans by Age. 

From the B slips the following Tubtes were prepared :—• 

X. Language. 

XI. Birth-place. 

XI11. Caste, Tribfi} Race or Nationality. 

XV, Oocnpation or m^ns of livel ihood- 

XV A. Subsidiary occupations combined with selected principal 
occupation. 

XVL Caste, Tribe and Race by Traditional and Actual Occupation. 

Table VL Religion was made up from Register No. I, kept in the Abs¬ 
traction office. 

Tabulation by sllpa is a rapid process and only reejuires careful supervi¬ 
sion to check carelessness or scamping of work. It was commenced after the 
abstraction work was well iu band, and both were carried on concnrreutly, 
until the latter was complete, after which tabulation proceeded alone. The 
tebulation office was opened un Ist of May 1901 and the process was finished on 
the 10th of August 1901. The average speed of work in slip sorting was 
2,712 per man per day all round, bat certaia tables are much more difficult and 
laborious than others. 

9. Compilation, —This is a very laborions process, end requires much 
care and patience, but it is not neceseiry to describe it here iu detail, as the 
present Census did not iutruducc any essentially new features into it, so far as 
1 know. 

10. Cost of Me Census. —No complete accounts are forthcoming for tbe 
Census of 1891, and none ofany kiud fortliatof iSSL In tbe former year 
only the operations ending with the enmneratioii of the people were performed 
by State Agency, tbe remaining work having been carried oat either by the 
l*oUt:cal Ageaciea or in the Central Office at Iniore. I may, however, give 
the cost of the present Census and compare it as far as possible with 1891. Tbe 
cost up to the Enumeration stage was Rs. n,C8l*5*0 or a small fraction 
under Rs. 4 per thousand of the population. This expenditure alone can Ijo 
compared with 1891, when the atnuunt of expenditure was over IU G7,0D0> 
This great excess is largely due to the employment of pid .\geijcy at the 
lost Cenaas, a large sum having been spent on Saperviaors and Eiiumcratora. 
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Atetractfoa cost nearly the same, Rs. 11.553, which mast be, In mv npinioti, far 
less than the cormpondmg cxpen-iiiure 111 1891, forthe work im'a beeu dotje 
w»h much greater speed. This again gives a rate of nearly Rs, 4 per thousand 
Tabulatijn cast Rs. 6,r51 or about Ra, 2/3 perthousand and compilation up to 
the end of January 1903 Rs. 6.428-14- 6 or about Rs. 2-3 per tbousaod. It fa 
estimated that about Rs, 2,500 more will be required to complete this uperation, 

« tiual of say Rs. 10,000, which gives a rate of about Rs. 3/6. Allowing 
a sum of Rs., 15 000 for the prmting of the Report, we have a total of about 
Rs. 55,000, or 0 little over Rs. 13/1 iiwr thousand. This result is probably 
higher than the mte of large provinces will be, for in a small popuUtioti many 
charges muat work out to a higher ratio than where the people are counted by 
tens of mitlioDS. I may mention also that the indent for acbedules and other 
Enumeration forms as well as for slips was adculated for a possible popuabtion 
of four millions, whereas the actual number proved to be under three in lliuna. 
On the other hand, it afiould be noted tiiivt I, as Cenaua Comuiiaaioner, and tlie 
Assistant Census Commissioner for Malwa who was in charge of the early opttra- 
tions jo that division, worked without remuneration and in additiou to onr or¬ 
dinary duties, and further that the Superintendent and As^iatant Superiuteudenc 
of the Ccuttal Office received only a deputation aUgwance from the Cenaua 
Department, their salaries being paid by the Educational Department to which 
they belongKl, while for the Supiirvisors of the Abstraction office, who were 
cbiefiy officials of the Land Records and Kevenue Departmenta a similar provi 
eion was made. Hud special officers been employed for alt these duciea 
a considerably larger e^tpenditure would huve been incurred. The Travelling 
allowance is a small item, bect^iuse while on tour I combined School With 
Census inapeclion, the expenae being borne by the Education Budget. 


SECTIOX TI. 

Tub Gwaliub Statp, 

1, Area o/rta-State. “The Gwalior State, the dominion of the Sindhin 
family, is eitoated in Central India and by far the largest of the numer-iis 
principalities comprised in this area. It consists of two well delined porta whidi 
may roughly be called the Northern and the Southern, The former is a com¬ 
pact mass of territory, !6,019'9G square tniles in extent, bounded on the North 
and North*west by the Cbambal river, which teparates it fram the Britishdiatricta 
©f Agra and Etawab, and the Native States of Dholptrr, Karauti, and Jaipur 
of Ritjputana; on the East by the British districts of Jalnun, Jhansi, Lalitpur 
and Saugor; on the South by the States of Bhopal, Tout, Khilchipur and 
Ibijgarh, and on the West by those of Jim! iwar, Tonk, and Kotah of Rajputana. 
The aouthern or Malwa portion, on the otbpr Imnd, is made up of detached or 
eeiid-detached districts, between each of which are interposed parts of other 
Statps, which again are mixed up with each other in the most bewildering 
intricacy. The area of these districts taken tageth^-r is S,02M2 square miles. 
This gives a total for the State of 25,041'OS square tniles. To this figurOj 
ought to be added the areas of a number ot Estates, situated within the limits of 
Gwali'ir mid tributary to it, but guaronleed by the Criti.'di Government; but the 
Census Ojwrations for tbeae were carried oui under the Cenaua Superintendent 
for Cvutrd India, and the figures have not been supplied to me, nor do I expect 
them to be supplied in time to bs used for tiiis rtfp>rt. Still another complies, 
tiou j-hould be notcL The Chiefs of a me of the petty Smtea hold of the 
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Gwnliot Darbcir vlllAges irliicb arc not guaranteed but leased by them on & pattn 
or settlement. The figures for these, an almost negligible rjaantit}*, are included 
in the*area of the whole State. Again I have inchided in the figures given 
above the areas o£ the Jagire, which are an integral pnrt of the State. Most 
of these are comparatively small, but a few weje considered hirge enough to be 
constituted separate census divisions, the etmmeiiuion of which was <;arned 
out by the Jagirtlars chetuseives. 

On previous occasions the area of the State api>ears to have been contider- 
ab]y*exnggerated, for in Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer it is'giveu as over 29,000 
square miles. The figures used in this Report are according to tht latest 
survey by the Land Records Department and are without doubt accurate. 

2. Adnunistradi'e and Pdklcal Divisions ,—With an urea, then, somewhat 
less than Scotland, the Gwalior State is divided for administrative purposes into 
3 Frants or divisiouB each administered by a Sar Subah or Comiuiseioaer. 
Two of these divisions, called the Gwalior and Isagorh Prants, make up what 
1 have described as the Northern part of the State, while the third or Malwtv 
Praut includes all the Gwalior districts situated In Malwa. 

The Gwalior Prant contains nominally 7 districts or Subate, but as one of 
these consists only of S tillages and was formed for the purpose of instructing 
young men in State work, it need not be counted scpirately. The other two 
Frants are each divided into six districts. The chief district officer is called the 
Subah. The Subat again is sub-divided into 3 or 4 Perganas or Tahsila, under 
the jurisdiction of Kamavisdurs or Taliaildars. These are ihc Revenue units. 


ijhopi.1 

Bhopairm 

indfirfl 

Mownr 


Ltirge towns are few and far between. Lashkarand IJjjnin alone have any 
claim to be so described, the former being the largest in Ccntml Indio. 

Nothing will illustrate better tlie variety and complexity of jurhtdIctiDix 
. in Centml India ffcuerally as well as in Gwalior, than the 

• Uh-bIuit Agency. o ^ ... ^ 

fact,that the territory of the State Is distributed over no 
loss than sis Political Agencies, as miirginally noted.* 
PoUticfillv Gwalior forms jmrt of the Central India AL^ency 
or area under the political elmrge of ihc Agent t» the 
Governor-General for Ct*ntral India, The 2 Pr;itjte of Gwalior and Iso- 
garh come wholly under the Resilient at Gwalior, and Fie greater part of 
■ Chain'll Front under the PoHtic;<l Agent for Malwa, but small portions 
are also included in the Bhopal, (com]irising the perganas of ShiiJaipur, 
iSonkacb, and Tappa isundm-st, District Sliajapiir), Bhopaivar (comprising 
Amjbera District) and Indore (comprising the Jagirs of Neori and Bbonrasu 
District Sbajapur). Agencies of Gentril India, and one jwrgana (Uangn- 
pur, District Niroach) in the Mowar Agency of Rajpotatm, 


3. Natural Divisions ^—Since many of the subsidiary tebles in this 
report will be prepared by natural divisions, it will be convenient to 
jlartieularise them in. t iH place. Actoriiiig tj the sffiemes issued by tue 
Census Cointnissioner for ludin the whole of the State is included in the 
Central Indian Plateai. This, though acsunvte ernn^h when dealing with 
such an enormous area an the entire In liaii Coatlneac, d ws not give a arrietty 
true iiiea of the Stite as t depurate unit of populad m. T tlicref tre venture lo 
employ a scheme '>f n itnr d divisions soiuawhu moreio detail. The^ divi¬ 
sions corrcsuoii l so clo'efy to tin a Vnliiisrrativ.* li%'lsio'is ilnt by a very slight 
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re-arraiigemetil of tlie latter a gootl idea of the former will be obtiiUied, 
There toeing no high mountaitts in the State, naturn! divisionB may be claBsi- 
fiot! into Flatn, Plateau ami Hilly oomttry. The plntn eoaiitiy esstends from 
the line of the Chambal Kiver in the extreme Xorth of the Stale BfHithivardfl 
aliout 80 miles with a maxinium wifith from East to TlVst of aliout 150 miles, 
atul to all intents aiul purposes coincides with the Gwalitir Pmiit already men' 
tioned, the area of which is 5,SS4 square miles. This plain, tliough sprinkled 
in it- Southern pofiion with low hllb? has gcoerallj’ an elevation of only a 
few' hundred feet above the sea level. For instance, the height of Gwalior 
JRailwftt' Station is Civrt feet above sea level. In tlie summer season, the cli¬ 
mate is very hot, tiie shade temperature rising frequently to 112‘ F, but in 
the winter months from November to February inclusive it is usually tempe¬ 
rate and for short perioila extremely cold, Unfortunately no regular record 
of tetnparatufe has been kept in any part of the State. The avearnge rainfall 
of this region ^vas said to lie about 30 inches, but the lust decade baa been 
a period on the whole of short rainfall, and distress on account of famine. 
Hence the yearly average since l8S6, the first year in which a regular district 
record was kept, has been only about Si inches. 

South of this tract there is n gradual ascent to the Central India Plateau, 
and bv the time Sipri, the head quarters of Isagorh Prant ia reacbeJ, we are 
l,r>l5 feet above the ieji. On this Plateau lies the remainder of Gwalior State 
namely, the entire prams of Isngarb and Malwc, with the exception of t he 
fitnuU district of Anijbcra in tbe extreme South. The area of this division is 
17,855‘6-t square miles and its general elevation about 1,500 feet above the sen. 
The principal points are Sipri 1,515 feet, BajraDgarh 1,8G9, Bhilsa 1,5‘16, 
Ujjain 1,7-45, Agar 1,723, Mandsaut 1,516, Nimach 1,616, and Shajapur 11109. 
The Isagarh Prant with a maximum breadth of about 100 miles extends south¬ 
wards about 160 mile? towards the southern districta of the Malwa Prnm, 
which stretches thence to the North-West about 190 mites in a broken aerieti of 
districts. The map will show more clearly than a verbal description how the 
territory lies. 

The effect of the elevation of this region is moat evident in its moderate 
climate as compared witli the plain country during the summer, while the win¬ 
ter is warmer and more equable. The average rainfall recorded for this 
diviaion since 1895 is 28 inches, which appears to be nearly equal to the pre¬ 
vious average, though owing to the absence of regular registration it is. 
difficult to speak with certainty. But it may be noted that in one year, r/r., 
1809 there was an almost complete failure of rain in the.Maiwa portion of the 
pbteau, and in 1900 there was an excessive fall in most districts. 

The remaining portion of the State, classed as hilly, compriEcs only the 
small district of Amjhera with an area of 1301*44 square miles. This is known 
a.H the Ithil country, and lies among the Vindhya mountains wlib a mean 
elevation of about i,808 feet above sea level. The rniafall of this tract was 
first regularly recorded in 1897, and since then shows an average of 23 Inches. 
In the tw'o years 1899 ami 1900 the monsoon was very weak, the result being 
a severe famine whkli is hardly yet at an end and which has caused great 
distress among the niiforlunaio lihil popiilatlnii. 

Of the three natural divisions the plateau possesses the moat fertile soil, 
the prevailing class being what is known as black cotton, but the low-Tytng 
plain has the densest population. 


-\- The ElcTM-ticii in 1^? Ffinr/ njnp of 1,0^^ feet inuht be iluit i>f ■ bill m tbe DeigLIrijurboixL 
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4. ffiswr/caf.—The Slndhla family, in ivhose {x^SBescsion the territories 
jsBt described now are, belongs to the Maliratta nation and bailed from the 
ijeigbli our hood of Poona. Their first appearance in Central India was early in 
the iSth century in the person of Ranojt, the wliilorn commander of the first 
I’eshwa's hodyguard, who held part of Malwa in fief and fised his capital at 
the ramous town of Ujjatn; but the real founder of the State of Gwalior wan 
Ranoji’s son and suecessot, Bladhoji or Madhnva Kao. This remarkable muti after 
narrowly escaping with his life from the terrible slaughter of Pnnipot in 1761 
obtained from the Peehwa, though witii some difliculty, a re-granfc of his 
father's possessions in Central India. From this time forward his rise was 
steady and rapid. He abandoned the irregular method of warfare associated 
with the Maliratta name, formed regubr brigades and battalions and proceeded 
to consolidute as well as extend his power, 'fbougii nomlnnlty a deputy of* the 
Pesliw'a, he became eventually ruler of a vast territory including the greater 
part of Centml India and the ilisirieia Xorth*west of the Clmmbal as far as 
Delhi, while bis lieutenants exacted tribute from the high bom chiefs of Raj- 
putana. His occupation of Delhi gave liiiu possession of the person of the 
Emperor and the authority of his name. There can be uo doubt that he looked 
with suspicion and appreheoibn on the grovring power of the British, but 
Madho Kao was a born Statesman ns well as a military coinmaudFr, and ha 
therefore wisely avoided any serious collision writh them. The consequence of 
his prndence was that at his death in 1794 he waa master of a vast domimon, 
and though still in name a deputy, he in reality wielded all the prestige con* 
taiued in the name of the Great llCoghaL The best jnstification of bis policy is 
to be found in the fate of his successor, Dsuiat Kuo. This young chief enter¬ 
ed into *1 confederation against the British power with the result that his forces 
were utterly defeated in a series of buttles ending with Laswari, imd lie was 
compelled to sign the trciity of Sarji Anjangaom in ISO I, which stripped him of 
his territories north of ihe Chaiubal and South of the Ayinta Hills. By a num¬ 
ber of subsequent treaties the State wits fixed at its present ciimeusions, 

TIiha tliL* Sindhia'f and their fidSowers were a conquering race who estab* 
IIsIuhI tlicin-seli'ei) by force of arms in thi^ country they now govern, their 
occiipstiou licing confinued by the British Govomment when it became the 
imraiiiouut piiwer. The yeur ISIS mny lie takou aathc date at which thin 
rciiiilt wiuj brought abouu The Pesliwa’a kingthun tame to an end, as did that 
of Nagpur, while Holkar and Sindhia were Ijound by definitive treaties. But 
during the \cnrii preceiiing IfilS, Central IndLi was in a state of utter anarchy 
end chaos. The contest between the various Muhiutta chiefs and the indiSerence 
show n to the sufferings of tlie native inhiibitaots iiiuat have caused a terrible 
<lepf>pn1ntioii of the country and may |Kirtly account for the sparse ness of its 
population at the present day. 

Since the turbulent days of the Pindar!order and ^xxl government 
have bei'ii . gnulually esttablliditHl umlcr the ne^<5 of British rnlf*. The late 
Maliuraja Jlynji Bao Sindhia remained staunch during the Mutiny of 1857, and 
was rewarded with the districts of Nimudi and Amjhera, while be left to his 
son a prosperous dominion, and nmple resources* Since the present chief. His 
Highness Colonel Sir Madho Kao Siudbia, G.C.S.I., attaioed his majority, the 
admml»tmtion has been brought more and irorc into line wdth modem require* 
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metns, tlie country bas been opened up by tuads and rati ays, aii'l cvjry year 
sees the inauguration of new sebemea for improvement and ptogre$s, interrupt* 
ed or retarded, it is true, by tbe periodioi! famines which scourge the countiyi 
but steadily pursued In spite of these cal ami tics. 

5. The Medif^iised Stttfee^—kt the close of the Pindari war the dietrictt 
of ^Islwa and Central India were in so disorganised a state as to be unsafe even 
for troops to pass through. It had been the policy of the chief Jlahratta 
powers during the preceding years of anarchy to rednee to subjection the petty 
liajpnt chiefs within their infinence. The Mahratta leaders parcelled out the 
.districts among themselves, and thus at the introdaction of the liritjsh Power, 
the smallest States were fonnd under tributary obligation a to Sindhia or otlier 
Maliratta chiefs. The tributary claims were in some cases well de;fined, but 
generally ^'a^ied with the power to exact them. Many of the emnller cliiefu, 
who had been driven from their possessions, fonnd refuge in the iitl) fastnesses 
nnd jungles and avenged themselves by levying contribution a from, or destroy¬ 
ing the detached villages which lia! been seized by, the stronger powers. 
Their example was followed by men, who, liaving no claims to territory, had 
indaence enough to gather round them asufficicut body of robber followers to 
mahe tbemselvee feared. Unable to suppress such outrages, the larger States 
were obliged to purthase the good will of tlie plundering leaders by allowing 
them (L share of the revenues of their districts as bUck-mall or tanklia on coa* 
didoa of their abstaining from aggression^. In the midst of this oonfusion, 
nil parties called in the interference of the British Grovernment who undertook 
the task of bringing order out of chaos. The policy it pursued was to d^Kskre 
the permanency of ihe rights existing at the time on condition o£ the mainten- 
ancBf of order ; bo adjust and guarantee the relation of such chiefs as owed mere 
eubordinafclon or tribute, so as to deprive the stronger powers of all pretext for 
interference in their aSairs ; and to induce the plundering leaders to beCakn 
themselves to peaceful pursuits either by requiring their supeTiora to grant theui 
lands under British guarantee, or by guaranteeing to them payments equivalent 
to the tankhas which they levied. 

Such was the origin of the Mediatised '* or guaranteed States mentioned 
in para, 1 of this secdon of chapter 1. 

7. ^Irplatuitory,—The present is the first Census re port fur the Gwalior State 
except one on the operations of the Genaus left on record by Kao Kaja Baghu 
Hath Kao Dinkar, Census Commissioner in l$3l. On that occasion the figures 
for Gwalior were abstracted and tabulated under the orders of the Poimcal Offi¬ 
cers of the differ ant Agencies in which the State ties, and were finally compiled 
by Political Agendca at Indore under the enperintendence of the Census Saper- 
intendent for Central Indio. Thus though the total population of the state hi 
1891 am be ascertained and compared wiih 1901, complete comparison is not 
passible in other respects.* It should further be noticed that the schedule for 
native States in 1891 contained only the following particulai%;—Sex, 

_ f ^---- ■ " -—-- * 

■U u true thie uDoiig tbB r^cordA of the nf ihrt Hiite p^rpc^ni* 

TTift fflond bat thn tot*! aftfw niWjTSRiotiA do« with the liitil girm iti ihe iJeiiftiu 

Bud I hiTd tlierBroTa daddnl not to tlic p#rg*i]* popiiktioii iu TuLkt No 

The of nraHy ilUtia town* tor IS^I tml of * nuiaber for 1B61 if indj» 

^hewD La Iihk IV »dI mriufporEihle^ 
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Religion, Caste, Blrtli-place, Oocttpatbn, wlalle the British India 
scUedule wliich contaiBed other particulars such as, Iklucation, Civil 
ConditioD, Infirmitiea, etc,, was onljr used for the enumeration of Canton* 
ments and Agency Hcadiiiiarters, of the Railway population and of European 
residents in Native States^ At the present Census a unifomn Bcliedule was 
adopted throughout. The Census of 1881 which was the first taken for Cen¬ 
tral India gives stiil fewer materials for comparison than that of 1S91, and 
was admittedly unrcliahle and inaccurate. It will be evident then that the re¬ 
port which follows will Ijo rather a basis of comparison for future occasions 
than a record of progress and change in the past. 

After the work of Compilation had made considerable progress, figures 
ibr the Railway population resident in stations in Gwalior territory were re¬ 
ceived from Indore. This was a complete surprise as no ptevtoua intimsition 
was given on this point, and several tables bad to be revised|but the Superin¬ 
tendent for Central India consented that the railway figures should only be in¬ 
cluded la the first B tabics/and that in the others a note should be added 
to the effect that these figures were excluded. It would have been more 
couvenient had this railway population been completely censused in the 
Gwalior office. 

It will be observed that In most of the subsidiary tables I have not 
given percentages by districts but by Natural Divisions^ My reasons are that 
the population of the State districts is in most cases email and that the pre¬ 
paration of these tables by Districts threatened to take more time than could 
be spared. 

Gwalior, in common with Central India, labours under the great disad¬ 
vantage that no Gazetteer of the state exists, and tbe articles in Hunters' 
Imperial Gazetteer are generally meagre, as is inevitable in a work dealing 
with the whole of India. Malcolta’s account of Central India is, of course, 
excellent, but not up'tO'date. 

Moreover, Gwalior State ftora its situation presents few points of speciality 
in respect oE population. In the North ami East it bonlers on the Noith- 
Westem Provinces and has affinities with tliem, in the South fttid West with 
the North-Western Provinces., Ccutrul Provinces and many Native States; ainl 
itisbesidea mingled w’ith tlic other States of Central India, so tlmt its in¬ 
terest tends to be absorbed in that of the larger ai'ca. 

I may be allowed to inentiou here that the whole of the Census work was 
carried out concurrently witli my ordinary duties and hence it was not possible 
For tnc to give my undiviilwl attention to it; the result being that within the 
time alloweil barely the fringe o£ the wide subjects included in the Tables 
could 1x} touched, and that I could not exercise the amount of personal 
supervision that I should have wished. I consider the various Census opera- 
tiotia to tin VC been on the whole carded out irith creditable aecumey when 
the inexperience of the entire Agency is considered, but here and there 
want of cam has undoubtedly resulted in mistakes. In this connection I wotihl 
lipeciiilly mention the case of the AmjUera district, the figures for which arc* in 
some taiscs so extraordinury that I shrink from attempting to draw any con¬ 
clusions from them. Even, however, with all allowances, 1 am fully conscious of 
tbe defects m the following pages due not to anything in the nature of the 
subject or to the deficiencies of the instruments employed but to the imperfec¬ 
tions of the ivriter. 


.( .) 

S. AchtwioUdgminls .—ImposBible to particularise by name all who 
Imve given asaislatice to me in the operationa of the Census. For the purpose 
i>f Knumeration every State Department as wellas private individuals were called 
upon for aid and to all thanks are due. The staff of the Land Records Dc* 
imrCmcnt was employed at every stage, In EnnmerutloDf in prepaiatioa of maps, 
ui supplying statements o£ area, irrigation works and rainfall, and in the abs¬ 
traction and tabulation oSiecs. Sercral o£ the men did excellent work and I 
was mneh indebted to the Director of Land Records for so unreservedly placing 
his officials at my disposah Tlie revenue officers, Sar Subos^ Sahas, and 
and Kamavisdars, especially the last, had a considerable addition to their ordinary 
work, and on the whole co-operated with me efficiently and loyalty. The same 
praise ia jne to the Kotwals of Lashkor and FjjaiD, who had charge of those 
two towns* The former took up the work after the Municipality had failed 
to deal with it. .The Assistant Census Commisicner for Malwa, Babu Puraa 
Chnnd, carried oat the preliminary operations and the Census itself for that area 
in an able and careful manner. I have also to acknowledge the assistance of 
the two committees formed at Lu^hkar and Ujjain to collect information regard¬ 
ing castes and other matters, Iilach wo-h presided over hy the Principal of the 
college, Pandits*Pfan Nath and D- N. Dhekuc M.A> and both did tbetr beet to 
fiirtiisb. the infonuation asked fur. 

As to the Read Office, my Personal Assistant, Kui Sahib Pandit Dwarka 
Nath SheopnrJ, was Superintendent and uiansged the worbing of the different 
€>{)cratioiis with much ability and devotion. By thorooghly mastering the pro¬ 
cesses leading up from Abstraction to Compilation, ho was able to watch over 
the details of the work, and thus from beginning to end affordci] me the most 
valuable assistiince. The Assistant Sujierinteudent. M, Haq Dad Khan, also 
worked diligently and conscientiously. I have also to thank Professor Oyan 
liass, M. A., of the Victoria College and his co-odjutors for their diligence to 
preparing the figures for the Subsidiary tables—a task requiring great care and 
latraur. 

Finally and above all. His II Igtioeiis the Maharaja Sludhhi always gave 
me his couatenanoe and support and by empowering me to draw upon the ser¬ 
vices-o{ every Department ensured snvh success as my hbonra h&vc attained. 
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CHAPTER r. 

DISTRtaLlTION OF THE PEOPLE. 

1, Infroduetory, —The fifpires dealt with in this Chapter are chiefly 
nfieful for adiciDiatmtive piirpoees. As ulready mentioned in the introduction, 
the area of the State seems to haye been hitherto exaggerated, and on this sup* 
TKiaition the percentages taken on previous ocaisions cannot be employed in the 
]‘iefic!it tables. During the last decade the Land Records Departntent have 
ciiiried out a surN-ey of the land for revenue purposes the results of which have 
!>een here accepted. Indeed^ it is impossible from the Census Report of 1S91 
T*h di.'ioover what was taken as the area of the Gwalior State alone, one figure 
utily bclug given for Central India as a whole. \V3iile therefore using the 
statistics of population in 18S1 and 1891, the density nmi other particulars arc 
i-alculated on the area as given by the latest survey. The want of regular 
suri'eys lo the ^jast makes a complete adjustment of areas transferred from one 
Prant or District to another impracticable, but the popuiatiou of ihe correspond¬ 
ing areas has been adjusted as far oa possible. 

The natural divisions used For the Tables of this and other Chapters have 
bcfiii ilescrlbed in the Introduction, and are classed as plain, plateau and lillly. 
The accompanying map will show what parts of ihc State they refipectively 
occupy. 

2. Distnhution over area, r, e., Dertotty. —By far tlie greater part of the 
pnpuktiou of the Gwalior State, in common with the rest of India, is rural, 

sting almost entirely of huslKindiucn. The village trader, artisan and menial 
Eci'vaut exist solely to niinistcr to the needs of the agriculturist, without whom they 
would find their occupation gone. In such a country density of |)opulation is 
iktermiiicd ou the whole by the conditions which make agriculture possible, in 
other words by the quantity and quality of cultuiuhle land combined with a 
supply of water cither natural or artificial. Thus under nature! coiKlitions, a 
dense population can exist lii a district wdicre a largo percciitngc of the land is 
tiipable of tillage and where the rainfall is regular aud snfficien't. Artificial irri- 
cTiition can to a large extent t^mpensate for defective raiufiUL But where 
these essentials are not present, the population is of necessity r parse, MTiere 
hir'^e industries assemble vast numbers of men in towns, as in England and other 
Kuwpciin countries, the average density will no doubt be high, but this result 

liepends on other causes which are not operative in tiie Gwalior State. Where, 
however the soil is fertile and irrigation by wells, tanks, or otlier ineaua genera!, 
<.-.vtreme density of rural population is i>osaihle, as is proved by several of the 
uioHt thickly populated districts of the Xurth-Western Provinces and Oudb in 
which there are hardly any industries besides agriculture. 

3 Tlie present conditions in the Gwalior State are not favourable for a 
dense population. The country ia not well auited to cvnal irrigation, on a large 
jKjak*. chiefly because the rivers do not provide a pereriDiid snpply of water and 
parily al&J because the river beds lie much l)elow the level of the surrounding 
IfiTid. Irrigation by tanks and wells is, however, capable of indefinite expansion, ^ 
md it would appear that in some districts this system was io much more general'’ 
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use (linq it IS prfisent, for in lancy districts, more espeeiaUy in 6iri 
(jiFaJIor, wid i^ikarwari of tlic plaiti country, and in Shcopur, Pichhor, and 
Sbajapur of the plateau, remains of old works are found in Urge numbers, a 
fact ivhich points to the coiiclueion that iu former times these ureas may 
have contained a large population timn they do uotr. 

The existing means of suppleroeuting the natural water-stipply for purposes 
of cidtivation may be judged from the following figures. For every ten square 
miles of area there are IG kneheha^patka wells, and 17 karheha wells, and 
for every 100 square miles there are B tanks throughout the State as a whole* 
Of the natural divisions the plain country has about 21 k^ehcha^pakk^ 
wells, and iSkacheha wells to ten square miles, and 12 tanks to IdO square miles, 
while the plateau has about 14,19 and 8 respectively and the hilly oountiy 3, 8 and 
2. Thus the bwlying tract surpasses the other diviaious in the advantages arising 
from artificial irrigation, bnt I should note that of the two sections comprised in the 
plateau, rir.,Iaagarh and Mai wo, the btteria nearly equal to the plain in its supply 
of wells and tanks, while the former ia much more scantily prorided. Even at 
the best the means for combating the effecta of deficient rainfidl are clearly 
meagre, hut the Irrigation Dejartment, re-organked within the bat decade, may 
be expected to increase and improve them. * 

4, Aoc/jrding to the returns of the Land Records Department the Gwalior 
State has more than three square miles of uncultivated land for every square 
mile that ia cultivated.t In the former category are included large tracts that 
are incapable of cultivation. The proportion in the plain diviaion, which is 
oo-extensivQ with the Gwalior Prsnt, is about 28 uncultivated to 10 cultivuted, 
in. the plateau about 34 to It), and in the hilly about 30 to 10. Here again it 
ia necessary to observe the great difference between the Isagarh and Malwa 
portions of the plateau, the former of which shows a propoptbu of over 4a 
square miles of uncultivated land to KJ cultivated while the latter shows only 
about 22. Maliva is thus the moat fully cultivated part of the State, having 
higher average than even the plain country, but the fact is that the former ia 
more uniformly cnltiviited, wbila in the Litter the extatence of a large extent of 
uncultivable land iu the one district of Gird Gwabor considerably reduces itSi 
average. As to Isagarb, large are^ia of untiiled land are capable of cultivation, 
and only await the necessary popuLition and additional facilities for artificial 
irrigation. Unfortunately ihe corutructiou of wells in some districts of this 
Praut, notably Sheopur, 14 costly on account of the hard took which is met 

‘ with at a abort ^stance beneath the ^urfiice, 

5. The principal sorts of soil fonnd In the State are, tn order ofpro* 
dnetivenese, mdr (black cotton), kt’iltfir, padwa^rdnkar. The first two are 
the prevailing kinds in the plateau area, and the last two in the plain country, 
while those of the hilly region where cultivable ore also maiiily mdr and id^tsr* 
These statements must be taken as general, for a certain qountity cf each snit 
ia, as might ho expected, found in each of the natural divisions. The famous 
llalwn opium ia grown on the black cotton soil of that provinca. 

* Tluffe %iim refer oalj Ma Uu IhiuJifA w tim tpeo bj iMod fiaoonLi 

i-Tidl Dqt tu 

f aee noi^ Ia 1- 
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6, It would perhaps be from the ifrigatioo 6^i‘e9 ^ven above 

to found any general theory ns to their hearing oa the density of the populanon, 
but we may take it as certain that the soil is capable of aupporting a vastly 
larger number than 117 to the square mile which Is the present average 
throughout the State, if the conditions for caltimion were more favourable. 
According to the Census of 1881 the density in the Punjab (by no means an. 
over-crowded province) was 177. As to the natural divisions, the plain coun¬ 
try has a population of more than I8li to the square mile, the plateau about 90 
and the hilly district 74. Of the two portions of the plateau llalwa has about 
108 persons to the square mile, while Isagarh has the very small average of 
79. It might have been anticipated that the billy tracts of Amjhera would be 
more sparsely populated than the more favourably situated diristona, 
especially after a period of famioe which was extremely acute in this region, but 
it is noticeable that the plain country occupied by the Gwalior Prant with it* 
comparatively inferior soD should be fur in advance of the plateau with its 
and kabat^ A clue to this superiority may he found in the larger means of 
nriibclal irrigation possessed by the Gwalior Prant, • which is strengthened by 
a comparison with the Malwa portion of the table land. 

Maiwa and Gwalior Prants hare approximately equal arlvantages in res¬ 
pect of wells and tanks, and if we allow for the fact that the former was far tne 
greater ButTerar from famine and its coucomitaDt discuses, while the j»opu1ation 
of the latter Increased since 1891, the normal difference in density will pro- 
biibly be found Insignibcant In the present comparatively backward condi¬ 
tion of irrigation, I would not press this theory too far, but it is worthy of 
remark that the 2 phenomena, density of population and irrigation do corres¬ 
pond. As between these two tracts, just mentioned, it muy be worth 
noting that the relatively larger population of the plain cultivate a telalii-ely 
smaller proportion of the aoU than the inhubltaots of Malwa. This may be 
acconntied for by the greater fertility of soil Lq Malwa requiring less labour and 
hence fewer hands to raise the crops than in the less favored fields of the 
north, added to the great loss of population by famine which would leave fewer 
vrorkere. 

I have not said any thing special about rainfall, because except-in Bhilaa 
and the southern portion of the Isagarh Prant where it is heavier the average 
is nearly the earn? throughout the State, ihat ia to say, in the neighbourhood 
of .80 inches. When, therefore, the monaoou ia normal and timely, it is every¬ 
where sufficient for the production of good crops, and it does not seem probable 
that the slight variation in rainfall has any effect on the relative density of 
population in different divisions of the State. 

7. Density in Cities. —Though there are technically no cities in Gwalior 
State, I think it may be of interest to give tn this place the density of popula¬ 
tion in the 2 largest towns it contains, one of which, Lasbkar, la situated in the 
plain and the other, Ujjain, on the table land of Central India. The city of 
Lashkar including the Palace grounds covers an area of a araall fraction under 
4 square miles with a popakdon of 89,154. Hence the average per sqoare mite 
is 23,288 Bouls, but exclusive of the Palace over 30,000. The area of Ujjain, 
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the cupitnl of the Mnlwa Print, U 2 2 square mllea, with total popaTstion of 
3H,K92, and an average population per Kiuare mile of 17,37®. From this it 
appeart that the latter town is nouch less crowded than the fumer. As com¬ 
pared with these figures, Bonil)ay with its am of 32 square nulea and London 
with its US have each an avernge of over 35,000 per square tnile. The high 
average of Lashkar is accounted for by its compecttiess, by the absence 
unoccupied open spaces, by the narrowness of all but the mam streets and liy 
the number of stories in the houees of many of the central bazars. 

8. in JJenii/y.—The variations of density in the State cannot 

be traced hack beyond 1881,'and even for that year only the figures for the 
total population are available. Over the area of the State as « whole the 
average is now almost idenucal with wh« it was twenty years ago, nr.* U7’U 
in 1901 as compared with 117*54 in ISSI, to the square mile, while in l«!)l 
it was IS4'92. The retrogression is due to natural caiamiiles which will 
be noticed in another place, calamities which have more or less arrested 
increase of population througliout the country. 'So useful purpose would be 
served by entering into further details, as the few obtainable from pre- 

vious records are either inconaplete or open to doubt. K ir shall I make any 

comment on the figures for Lashkar and Ujjain, which appear in Subsidiary 
Table L, foe it U not known exactly what areas were included iu 1881 and l8tH 


0 Towns f%ud ^^^lla^es.~'Vhe distinction between a Town and a Village in 
India is not soeasv to draw as in England. A Village implies a colle^on of 
people almost wholly engage! in agricultural or pastoral pnrsuitB, while the 
inimbiiants of a Town are considered to ba engaged chiefly m professions, 
trades, or manufactures. In India, however, it often happens that a large 

number ofthe town population are agriculturists, whereas m villages there are 
found persons pracildng trades or mauufactur^ on a sm.ll srele. 1 may le 
said then that in India towns ore less distinctly urban than in Lnglmd, u.m 
villages leas distinctly rural. For these reasons, the distinction between smnll 
towns and large villages must be somewhat arbitrary. 


1 have taken a town to include (1) s collection of house, inhabited per- 
manently by about 5,000 person*, provided it does not apiiear to be a mere 
overgrown-village j (2) any large cantonment of brate troo^n. t (.) all mum. 
Cinal^s. *The list of towns is the same as that (oiuid m the last Census 
R^ort for Central India, with three exceptions. The old town of Gw^i-.r 
has been separated from Lashkar, with which I conjecture ,t to have bc«, 
nmal^amated, for while the Ceusus Seport gives the population of 

m!m. its present population Is only 89,^4 and the town of G^ho 
with a population of 16,807 does pot appear in tte Census ^ “ 

all An^L change in the list of towns is that 1 We runted the 
„r Lashkar Bri-rade, which idjuius the town of Lashkar, as a town by ib^e . 
Sot L lca;.vs;rtain, it seems in the last Census to We l«en simply 
incltedlthe general miliuryirn The third exrepiim, 

rtttlusb/afGoonawith a population of 3,415 amo^g towira It will 

betund that some of the places inclnded among Towns f 

than 5,000 inhabitants, (see margin), but I ba\e 
■" “ tUon«^ht it Titfht to count them as such, partly 

t’sis because they were so counted at the lost Census, 
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eidce wTien their statu* Lei been in no way 

headqaartere of di«rict9 or parganas, end partly b3caa=e 7 

industries to give them a claim to the appellation. 

Cental Indu. Uhkar l.a. beeu .* » rit, tor provuaal purpo*.. 

10 Tbo Vni.'^ i= considered .s eqmv.lctit to the revenue n.aii.-i. vrl..el,.. 

the CO.; rthr«.auTVh, 

“t, th"e Hve in s;^ « “:*- 

„,e there i. no « in “^tao.. uf huu/ In 

the Animbitic tribes ivho are not ntma , thev are included ia 

Bome cas^ e^ vUlnP^ TuHtliarlas* abodes are generally made 

the boundaries of some Tes«lar Mllng.. ^ 

migretion is ueueUy only to a spot a few jarda off. 

11. jrun.»rr and Simnf ?.«« u-d FStapes.-Ther. ere S5 pla^ 
cl.,ved a. urban in the Gwalior Slate with an average population ®£ IS.OO®- 
df'^ese only T have a popnlaGon of over 10,000 each, incloding the arge 

towns ' Ti,, «,„„,ry, that is. the Gwalior Pr«.t 

’”™ b^t ftes. n^yery nuLnly di.tribn«d for 4 of Uten. lie with- 

tonla.nsOlowns, bottli<«.irey J ^ Leehhar Brleade, Gwalior oU 

i„ a few mile, of each »■'■»'> L 18.U2 inhabl- 

(■rtwn find Morar Cantonmentp with h9,lo4t 10,4/^ io,ou , t 

tants resnectivelv. The other 5 ere much smaller. The average nr an pop 
tants respec y ^ contrast to the plateau region, where it 

lation o ia » difference between the ;two portuine 

7*ni7eln must he noticed. While the average !»pnl.tion of 'J® T®™ m 

^“^0®® 0 “oww, eonmins^he three considemhle once of Ui>nu 

39 S92, Handsnur, 20,536, and Fareagnr, lO.Ss.a, whereas m isa„ 
of the 7 fcovrtis contains as many as 8,00Q inhabituhU. 

The hilly tract of Amjhera has no town. 

M regard, the average size of village., the figure for the S'n»e'• 

1 073 Smhitants which indicates a large number of very smell coUectioDa 

tS7r^g.ba.ontof.tomlof 9.638 village. 8,368 have !.» 
t “oo Labila^ each. Tbe plain country again shows a higher 

com,.are., with 

ielch mid Malw. being in thi. respoit nearly -^nal. and 20? m Urn biMy 
,. Srf „iiere are the diminutive homlets of the Bhilt. 

Tironghont the whole area of .he Siam .here «e 38 vUlage. to e,„y 100 
equ.r?S.. Tl,. pirin with lU larger village, bn. 40. the plateau . ?. 

fliagmlt 34, Malwa 12) and the hilly country 86. ,ta 

' ,, Urlan and Rural PepWelien-A. might be anncipaled ^ tte 

eomparntive nnmber of town, and viUag... th. ratio of urban u> rural pop 
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tioit is verj tow^ being onlj 11 psr cent, of the whole. The Punjab in Li^Sl 
showed a percentage of 11'5, which has probably increased considerably during 
t!ie past 20 years owing to the growth of industries in that province. The 
urban popalation of England at the same Census was just over 56 per cent. In 
the plain country the percentage is 14, and on the plateau 10, but for Malwa 
by itself it is 15., thus beating the nortbern plain by 1, and for Isagnrh only 5, 

The rural population reaches the enormous ratio of 89 per cenr. which is 
distributed thus t—7 per cent, in villages from 2,000 to 5,000 iubabitanta, S2in 
those of 500 to S,000, and 50 in those of under 500* 

It is curious that the billy regbn shoaid show a higher percentage of 
inhabitants in the larger villages, than the other natural divisions. The reason 
is that white it has a fair sprinkling of these, the remainder arc chiefly very 
email collections of Bhil huts. The plain country again accommodates exactly 
half of its rural popnTation in vlUages, of From 500 to 2,000 sotUs each, while 
the plateau favours the smaH villages with a percentage of 63 out of 90. 

This great preponderance of rural population is readily accounted for. 
W'liile England, for instance, is an industrial country abounding in laige towns 
and cities, the population of Gwalior is almost wholly agricottural or pastoral. 

iB.— House‘T09m, Very Utile need be said on this subject, since no pre¬ 
vious detto are available for compariBon, and since the rate of persons per house 
ia nearly uniform throughout the State, Five is practically the average 
number occupying one hooBe, hut the distribution of houses varies greatly^. 
Whereas in the plain, there are SB to the square mile, on the plateau the 
mimber is 20 (16 for Isngarh and 25 for Malwa fleparatety) and 15 for the 
hilly tract, the mean for the whole State being 22. 

1 should have expected that the average number of occupants per house 
in the large towns would be iar in excess of that in rural orcas, but such is 
not the case as Subsidiary Table 111 will show. 

The number of persons per house iu Lashkar town is only a fraction over 
4, though a few houses contain more than 100 persons each. The low average 
is due to the lai'ge number of shops in which only a care-taker resides at 
night, and to the numerana single sioricd houses in the suburbs. Lasliknr town, 
including the Palace precincts, comprised 45 Circles. The Circle with the 
highest average pet house gives between 5 and 6 persons, and the lowest 
under 8. 
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CHAPTER IL 

JEOVi:iL£:>'T OF TEE FEDPIiE. 

SSCTIOfT I- 

UXU-H ^TI027. 

This* HGCtton of Chapter II d aTs with the intOTcTiftnge of 
population between the various districts of Gwalior State and between Gwalioi 
State and outside countries, states and provinces. No companson is possible with 
1891, and thus it is difiScult-to say how for migration was due to the famines 
which scourged the territory of Gwalior daring the past decade. 

The returns for Immigradon are full and complete, but tboee for emigration 
are somewhat imperfect, as the provinces of Uurina and Ajmcre Merwara have 
not sent any, and the Hyderabad figures do not give the number o! their immigrants 
bom in Gwalior, but only in Central India. 

2. MigralMi betireett di^erent districts of the State .—^Part III of Table XI, 
appended to tins chapter, shows more dearly than any verbal description 
could do the net interchange of population between the different districts of the 
State. A few districts have given very largely of their people, receiving few in 
cicchaoge, Bome have had the contrary fate, while in others the balance is fairly 
even. In the first class, as to actual numbers, the Headi^uarter district of Gwalior 
Btauda first, where the proportion of emigrants to iramignvnta is about 5 to 1, hut 
(he rate in the Sheopur district is even higher, about 8 to II, though the actual 
utunber is less. The districts of Rhind, Sabatgarh, and Agar have gtiined most by 
emigration from Gwalior District, while nairly the entire immigration of the dis¬ 
tant district of Amjhera has l»een from die same area. I am tempted to believe 
I hut sotue of these parsons were recorded us bom in Gwalior, in the sense of the 
Gwalior State, instead of their own proper ili^trict*, for famine would not seem to 
provide a sufficient motive for their moving to those particular districts, which 
were themselves acute sufferers. Sheopur district experienced the famines of both 
iS76-7 and 1900-1, hence a large emigration from it to Narwar is Intelligible, 
the latter district haling been less severely afflicted. Another district which shows 
a large eitccsp of emigration is Bhander, most of whose emigrantu betook them- 
bclvee to Bhind. 

' Of those districts which received more people tlian they gave the most 
noticeable are Narwar aliout 7 to 1, mostly from Shen]jur and Bhind, Agar 
about 2-5 to 1 cffietly from Gwalior, Isagarh about 5 5 to I chiefly from Gwnlioj-, 
Pichhor and Bajraugarli, and Nimach about 3-5 to 1, diiefly from Sheopur and 
Narwar. In Amjhera though the total numbers are BmaJl, the proportion of 
inunigrante to emigrants is alxmt 40 to 1, chiefly fi-om Gwalior district^ but I 
suspect that here the birth-place must in many cases have signified Gwalior State 
and not Gwalior disfcdct- 

The whole table shows a certain amount of general interchange of populn- 
ilon between most district, but the remaining figures do not seem to call for 

bjiecial remark. 

3. /miBiyrnt/an.—The number ofimniigraiits into Gwalior ttate from the 
Stotes of Central India is 113,182 of whom 49,838 are males and 63,344 feroalea. 
‘fhoee States which border oa Gwalior territory naturally contribute most largely 
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to Its population; Indore leatla tlje way with tlic suhstantial figure of 39^74 St, 
17,744 being males and ^2,004 fenmles, 'and Bbopid foUows with aWit half the 
nnmbCT, while the amall gmte of Daria, which m more or leas eiive}oix.vI by Gwa- 
Ijot, gives of its people 14,519 soiils, of whom as many as 10,233 are ftmules. 
Settlers also from Dewas, Rajgarh, Narsingarh, RutJara and Dhar, are oouiibetl 
in tlioQsands, whUe from some uf the ren^iinhig Central fndk States a few hun- 
dredfl have made Gwalior their abode, 

^ In respect to the total population of Gwalior, immigmtitm from Central 
India amounts to 3‘86 per cent, tn- 3SS per 10,000, 

Extending our survey to other feudatojy totes, we -liall expect to find the 
largest contribution the principalities gf Kajpntana. On the opposite side 
of the Chambal, lie Jaipur, Dholpur, Karanli aud liliartpur, all of which liavo 
sent forth several thousands of their sons and daughters to settle in Gwalior. 
But still more nmnerous are the mimigraEits from the ancient Ifaj of Udaipur, 
which ^rchee w-ith the North-Western portion of Mnlwn, whUe those fi^m 
Tonk, Kotah and Jhalawnr, also neighbaurf; of Gw^or, range frgm aix to ten 
thousand in pach case, and even distant Marwar has furuished its quota of over 
#,000 sotil^ 

The Gwalior famine reports ppenk of large boflies of per^ns who came over 
tire border from Rajputana to seek work and food, mid it may ba ti^en m certain 
that a proportion of the immigrants were driven a\'fny from thrir home by 
scarcity aud distress. 

The total amount of immigration From Rajputana is 82,7S1 souls, or 2*82 
per cent, of the population of G’^^’ul^o^, but from other states there has been very 
little. 

The British Provinces which are on the eonfluea cf Gwalior State naturally 
show the largest interchange of population From the N.-W, P. and Oudh there 
has been on influi: of more than 70,0U0 immigrante, Bombay coming nest with 
about one-seventh of this number, and then tJie Punjab and Central Previncea 
with racTC than 5,000 persotis each, but the contributions of other proinncea are 
iuHignlficamt, A considerable pro|iortion of those from the N.-W. P, and Oudb 
BTC probably recruits for tlie array and their belongings. In all, British India 
has given 99,394 persona or :i*:49 per cent, of the population of Gwalior, of whom 
37,517 are nmles and 61,877 fttualea, 

Gwalior being sitnated fur from the outer frontiers pf British India, any 
large imnugrations from countries beyond that limit would be improbable. A. 
few individuals from NipaJ, Afgnhnistan, etc., are recorded, and a ftmn] ] number 
from European countries. 

It is remarkable to how large an extent femaJos preponderate over males in 
all these figures, as the appended tables wiU prove. The total immigration from 
all sonreesamounte to 295,5B2 persons, of whom 125,463 are males and 170,099 
fetanica, 

4. Emffrafhn ,—Following the same order as in the last paragraph, we 
find the huge nomber of 222,924 natives of Gwalior enumerated in other States 
of Central India, 101,704 being males and 121,220 females, or 7*60 per cent, 
of the present population of Gwnlior. A certain amount of this emigration may 
have been due to famine, bat, as [ have said elsewhere, the neighbouring state* 
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ticiiig in a vroree plight than Gwalior, any extenaive movement from this cause 
ts not probable. 

Hajputana received over 35,000 pcrsooB from Gwalior, 

Aft Gwalior received most, so far as British India is concerned, from the 
Nortli-Western Provinces and Oudh eo she gave most to those pro^Hnees in 
return, 77,546 being the total contribntiDii, of whom It may be concludcil that 
retired sepoya and their families Form on appreciable part, for the state army is 
Gtfll largely recruitetl from that source. 

The Central Provinces received slightly over 10,000 from this state, Bengal 
?,742, Bombay T,0S-1, and the Ponjaband ^'tadras smaller numbers, Burma has 
sent no returiis, probably there are none to send. 

The Bengal figure ia remarkably high, especially as out of It 2,079 are males 
fliid only 663 females, which is contrary to the rule in the cases of all other arena 
from which Gwalior receives or to which It contributes any considerable nnra - 
her of pec^le> TTiis peculiarity may be owing to the fact that a iiumher of men, 
chiefly Tanwar Thaknrs, belonging to the northern districts of Gwalior, especially 
Toiiw’arghar, obtain service regularly as Durwnns or door-keepers in Chic utta. 

Tlie total emigration to British India amounts to 42,684 and 49,935 

females, total 92,619 persons, m which again, as in the case of immigration, 
females are in eaoefts. 

In fine, Gwalior State has sent forth 351,066 souls, 157,593 males and 
193,473 fetiialcs to other parts of India. 

5. 77ie fiet result —A few words will suffice to give the net result of the 
processes of immigration and emigratiou as between Gwalior and other parts of 
1 rirliit, but it mu^t be borne in. mind that the returns of the latter are not quite 
complete. 

Aft regards the States of Central India, the net lialance of males is 51,8 66, 
and of females 57,876 in favour of tho other States, the total of both sexes being 
109,742. 

As between. Rujpntana and Gwalior, the result is 24,796 males and 22,462 
females ui favour of the latter, total 47,258. 

The net balance from the interchange of population between Gwalior and 
British India may also be shortly stated, the North-Western ProFmeea figures give 
a lialance of 8,660 males in favour of the British provinoe and of 4,39S fenuJas 
ti* favour of Gwalior, or a tie: emigratioii of 4,262 ; the Central Provinces reemved 
2,139 males and 2,565 females in excess of what they gave to Gwalior, leaving 
again a balance against Gw'alior of 4,704 persons. Part this may be due to 
famine, though Gwalior took back all emigrants who were reported by British 
authorities as having come on relief works in British territory. 

lu respect of the province of Bengal, a balance of 1,712 malea is shown in 
favour of ^ngal and of 12? females on the other aide^ giving a net credit bnlnnn. 
to Bengal of 1.585 souls; as lietween Bombay and Gwalior the n^nlt is on the 
aide of the latter by 3,916 males and 7,565 females or a total of 11^481, The 
Punjab also has given more than it has received by 2,882 males, and 1,528 
females, or 4,415 in all, while Madras contributed 34 nudes less, and 35 femaha- 
more than she received^ shoe leaving a balance to Gwalior of one soul 
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No figivrca showing omigmtbu to otbar ports of Britieh; Irnlui ban; been 
recciv4^1, but u comparison of the total immigTotion with the avail able J'tatihtit-'? 
fur emigration between Gwalior and British India gives a haknce of Ojlb" tnaie* 
in favouf of Kridsb India, aiul of females in. favour o£ Uwalittr, or u iiut 

credit bflJanoo for Gwalior of tJ,774 persotis. 

To sum up for the whole Slate, so Ear as figures are available, the exetw of 
emigniiits over iuimigi^iiiits is iimles and ^3,37-1 females, iiuikiiig u U^tiil 

of 3.1,504, which is equivalent to 1'39 f«r cent on the present [xipuluLion of the 

state. 

This ptyrtion of the present chapter gives the reaults of interchange of pnipn- 
lation between Gwalior and other areas ; the next p>rtiou will deal with the 
general variation of population since the last noneus. 

-:o:- 

SECTION n. 

INCREASE AND DECEEASB OF POPCTLATXON- 

3. Comparative .—The poiiolution of the Gwalior State in IRHI is given in 
the Census Report as ^,D93,d52. Ko further details are avalable for that year, 
nor indeed any fid! details for 1891 except in the case of towns** Tea veura 
ago the total population amounted to 8,378,774 an increase of 385,122, of^uiva- 
leac to 12'53 per cent on 1881- The figures for 1881 are avowedly unreliable, 
and though they might be sufiiciendy accurate to furm an ajipruximate Ijusi'^ nf 
comparisou, yet, as no percentage of increase wna given for G walior in tlie Census 
Report of 1891, 1 calculate the expected increase from 1891 to 1901 by the rate 
given by Jlr. Hardy for all India, w'r., 9*2 iier l,0f)0. On this calculation :ui 
increase of 423,3(10 peraons might have been anticipated betweeu 1891 and lyfil, 
but the contrary has occurre!!. So far from recording the growth of population, 
which is BO much needed in this territory for the full development of its recoarcf'i;, 
the figures for 1901 show a reversion to the almost indendcal total of 1881, or 
even a little less, rir., 2,933,O0l.t 

This is equivalent to a decrease of 13*19 par cent during the past ten years. 
The result is so BtartUng that at first sight inaceuracy of enumeratioa might rea- 
Boimhly be auspecied, but there is no room for such enspicion, and the calamity 
to Gwalior is understood by ajglflnce at other areas which were subjected to similar 
conditions during the period under review* Some States in Uajputtina suffered 
a loss of population amoonting to over 40 per cent. and. the diminution (Jirough* 

• oit the Ckneral India Agency is 16’3S per cent, or slightly in escess of Gwalior. 

4. Catises of decrease, — The figures just given tell of themselves the 
raalitacholy tale of the past decorle. The possible enusea of this great catastrophe 
are famine, disease, mIgnition owing to famine, oraiaiiioii of areas in enumenUiun 
and esu^eration of the population at the loat Cciisus owing to the defective 
Bvstem of abstraction, together with certain other circumstances tending to the 
seme end which are mantjoacfl by one or two officers and will be noticed pi'esently. 
Tile last two of the foregoing causcis may be dismissed without argument, Cor- 
taluly DO omisMOU of artais has been brougdit to noiice as having taken place lit 

* Tb« tn*p «tl*sUL.4 to Chift«r wLkiIi sbovt Llia incretae B.ud dacnusc iian is 
iiflereat dutrinli *»i romrilad frctti fifiuea ftmad fcuieujf the leoardi a! 1691. 1 iiite sot k- 
Hrifd ilieMfigiini In ten Tii'bii, I^bhum iliaiijrh itifEdtiit lo giv« aa approiifflaU iJcaafllta 
obaugfi itiia liavs taken (iImm. tier are uet, ai prariDiuif itaUd iu tba lotrodouti jii, tociirata. 

1 Tuis iulndas iha Uailwef 
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tile present Ceasiia, wtd the exaggeration of popnlntion is not more likely thnn 
undereetitnation, Undoubtodly in the fore front of the cauiseB anFwemlile for tite 
loafi of popiilatioQ atauda the grim figure of famine^ with ih'^ Btteiiilmit patehites, 
debility and diaeaBC. The mam cause of this scourge ie the fiiilutr of the moii- 
Boon, which usually pre^uila in this region from the middle of June indie 
Southern diatricta or beginning of Jnly in the nordiem to tlie middle uf Septem¬ 
ber, A fail lire or premature ce&sadon of thig Life-bciiring current resulLt! iii the 
withering of at least the Khttrif or autum crop, and may alijo prevent the sowing 
and germination of the Ra^i. The trouble began EeriouEly in 181)6, when the 
monsoon after making a good start suddenly ceased in July, throughout the 
plain country in. the North, and to a great extent in the Isngarb portion of tlio 
plateau. The oonsequenee was a severe famine, for which, however, provision whb 
made in good time in the form of relief works and poor housea^ la cousoipience, 
though distress was acute, the loss of life by starvatiou was not heavy, and the 
extremely favourable conditaoUB of the folioiving year restored to a great extent 
the balance of prosperity, particularly in the nortliernmost districts bordering on 
the Chambal. Further, these districts though not altogether escaping, were not 
1,0 severly afflicted by the great famine of 1899-l&OO aa the other clivieious of 
the State. The net result to the Gwalior Pnmt of the events of these yenra 
has been that 3 out of the 6 diatricta show an increase of population, and tiie 
remaining 3 a decrease of under 10 per cent., w'hile the Isngarh Prant shows a 
decrease in all distrlcta varying from under 10 per cent, iu the North to nearly 
30 per cent, in the South. • 

Meanwhile, the Malwn Prant, whldi, like Tiaignrh, is a portlou of the CciUrnl 
India Plateau, had its share of troubles. The fmtiine of 1890-1897 siffm'-il 
Malivii cliicily ht the enhaoceraent of prices whicli left the people Jess thiui 
their normal mcaus of meeting tiic ihfiicultics tliat followetL When, there ft jre, 
the raiUB failed in 1899, this province Buifered most actutely, 

A famine in ^kCalwa ie au altnost. unhciurd of calamity'. It la a cotmtry of 
fertile soil and general prosperity. Its past immunity from the dreu-1 acourge 
ijccanie actually the chief cause of its misfortunes. The Harbor and the jicople 
thtTUselves were alike taken by surprise, and relief miaisure.'i were somewhat late 
ill IjcLug undertaken, tlie eonsequeuee being a terrible loss of life which finds 
its ghastly proof in the Census figures before ub. To aggravate the caiidition 
of Malwa, the rainfall of 190(1 was gencmlly in excess to tlie uo Bnuill damage 
of die crops. Hence tliis hitherto fiivoiired country shows a decrease of jxjpula- 
latiou varjriug from 10 per cent, to over 30 per cent in different diatriebi, a 
higher deficit than any other [xjrtion of the Gwalior State, 

it is true that all thU loss of life waa not due directly to starvation. 
Fever, cholera, dysentery and other diBeaseB are equally responsible for it, but 
the mortality from theBe causes mtist have been vastly increased owing to the 
weakness induced, by famine. Unfortunately the absence of vital statiatics 
makes it impositvble to give actual figures to prove the loss from this cause, but 
inv Impilriea tend to show that ihe epidemics of cholera and fever which toU 
lowed each yffi»r t)f scarcity carried off more persons than the wuut of food, tlm 
people being unable to resist the ravages of disease. Add to the foregoing 
causes, diminished fecundity, and we need hardly go further to account for the 
melancholy result 

^ • Tbfl figurti heffl dimiossed *ro not girea m TotJe U foi r«U0B4 euted 
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So faros I have been able to ascertain, emignitioD owing to romlne boa not 
plnyed a lorge part in bringing about the decrease of nnmbera* The only 
ligurea on this subject that I have been able to find ore certain etutemeute in 
the State Famine Report, from which it would appear that moat of those who 
left their homes returned when better times succeeded, iGoving only a few thou¬ 
sand persons unaccounted for> * Moreover, it is most improbable that subjects 
of GwaHor would have emigrated in search of food to the neighbonring States, 
which were in o worse eondiiion than their own. Therefore, what migration 
moy have talceti place would naturally he from one dUtriot to another. 

5. Special Arecut .- — Not only the rural but also the urban aresa show u 
decrease of ponalatnon to have occurred iu this disastrous decade. I believe that 
area for area the town of Lashkar has really a larger population than it had in 
1891, and Ujjain certainly baa, but in most of the other towns there ia a decided 
fulling oif. The actual urban figures show an increase, it is true, of SOS souls, 
but this is owing to the inclusion of Goona among towns, but for which thero 
would be a decrease of 4,547. 

The districts which have sufiemd most severely are Nimach and Agar in 
the Malwa Praut. In the Isagarh Prant, Bhilsa is the greatest sufferer. The 
3 districts in Gwalior Prant where there ha:> been an increase are Sabalgarh, 
Sikartvari and Tawargbar. 

The Sar Sabah of Isagarh Prant has given same details in regard to hia 
districts, ports of which may be worth while reproducing, in order to illustrate 
the special circumstances affecting particular areas. He writes as follows ; — 

*^Sheapur PistricL — The decrease is accounted for by the following facta, 

(1) . The famines of Simuiat 1933 (189^-1897) and 1956 {1899-1900) 
the last of which was very serious, 

(2) . The havoc wrought by putbreaka of cholera after each famine. 

(3) . Nomads come in large tiurabers to Sheopur diatrlet every year from 
Marwar und other States with their cattle. At the Census of 1891 a large 
number of them was counted in Sheopnr, whereas in 1901 they had left before 
the Census took place. 

f4), A very virulent type of fever broke out in 1899 which is said 
have carried off 3)f)00 pevsooa. 


Bkilsn District ,—The figures for this district really demand serious con eider* 
ation, the decrease being 21'97 per cent. Almost the whole of the past de¬ 
cade has been specially had for this district. From Sammat 1948 (1891) the 
distress began. During 1891 and 1392 there was a very unfavourable harvest. 
Ik the next year weeds began to grow in the fields aud by 1900 half the area 
of the district was covered with very thick Kans (a kind graBs}, 

From 1893 to 1893 the crops were invariably affected by rust or finost. 
Cholera raged several times during the 10 yearn and swept away a large nnm- 
ber of the iiihabitants. Farther, a detachment of artillery and infantry haa 
been removed from B hi Isa since l89l, and the Indian Midland Railway had 


■ in llir ftrsl put of Ikii Cbifittr T hsTt sliorwn tko yhiKluniBrntion luct had tiBtko ^pulAt^a <?f 

Gynllnr u criJcDcecI by Uifi flenr** fetotvi.Nl&trai tbu Ccnira« guiKTinleattentofUiioHiiflEEont jamitwes. 
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gangs of labonrera in the diatrict in that jeaTj who were ink so awaj on comple¬ 
tion of tlie wort a," 

6. CflusM Jietardin^ Populaiia/t .'—The last 10 years of the 19th Century 
may be fairly regarded as abnormal in relation to the population. Ic may be 
anticipated that their hiatory will not be repeated in the coming years. 

But there are certain causes tending to retard the growth of popnlation 
which hare hicherto been in more or less permanent operation. Though large 
areas of Gwalior State are uncultiirablO| yet vast tracta remain barren not from 
any deficiencies In the soil, biit from wont of cultivators. This is tme more 
especially of the upland districts in the Central India Plate in. Now it is pro' 
verbially difficult to move the In linn peasant from his native district. No 
mere invitation to come and settle in an vnicultivated tract will induce him to 
leave his home, however small hia homeate id and however congested tha popu¬ 
lation of hia diatrict,but the snccesa of tha new Cheoah settlements in the Pun¬ 
jab has shown that the task Is not Impoasible. Irrigation and liberal terms of 
occnpation are the attractions which most certainly draw a fresh population to 
an unoccupied area. The operation h expensive but it cannot be doubted that 
it would be remunerative in the long run. It would moreover be difficult in 
Gwalior, for che new comers wonl-i have to be brought from ontsile, but with a 
Loeral csonstruction of tanks and wells a good deal might gradually be done. 

The abolition ofSair or internal customs, though involving a temporary 
loss of revenue, would probably give a stimulus to population by encouragiag 
trade. 

The state of village Eanitation is largely responsible for a high death-rate 
and hence retards increase of population, but if waste and fever-hearing ureas 
were brought under cultivation, a vast improvement would be likely to re¬ 
sult. 

I have already * spoken of the chi^otic condition of the country in the early 
years of the Ifiih Century. The comparative sparsity of the population eape- 
cially on the Pbteau, I believe, still bears evidence to the misfortunes of that 
period of anarchy. 

With the gradual procsss of improvement now taking place in Gwalior these 
adverse influences will no doubt become weaker, and denser population will ia 
that case grow up to the great benefit of rulers and ruled. 

In alt pheoomena of Indian administration etands out the pithetic figure 
of tlie peasant with his lem-ribbsi oxen, ploughing hia fields and patiently bear¬ 
ing his debts and his misfortunes as decrees of fate, with a sort of passive cou¬ 
rage which it is impossible not to admire. It is often difficult to see what 
mikea life worth living to this being, wnosc existence is one mountonoua round 
of toil and generally of proverty, but nevertheless here we find the true arltun- 
pillars of the States, and in their well-being depend a in the last 
resort the sUbvIity of the supers cruet ore. 
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Subsidiary Table IV, 

ViaTMtion in Miffjvfvtn sincf lS97m 
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Subsidiary Table T. 

Migration to Hrltish India. 
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Subsidiary Table TI. 


Comparison of Aattial and Estimated Population. 
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CH.VPTER HI, 

religion 


1. Tbc Tables dealing* iritb tlio eiihject of the telijfions of the 

people are V. VI. X VLI and XYril nud Provinehil Table lb The first ;^ves 
the distribution of tlie various relijioiiji in towns^ the srcoikI their ^eiieml distri* 
bution throughout the State, aud Tables X\TI ntid X\Tri d«il >^th tlie Chris¬ 
tum population, while the Inst ^vea the religions together with tlie sects recorded 
under each in the enumeration sche/1 Liles. The figures t believe to be on the 
whole aocunite and reliable, but a few explanatory reujiu"ks are regarding 

the method adopted for classifying Hindus and Ariiiuvsts, The IndetiiimiiQate 
and oompi'eliensive cbanieter of the Hindu reiigbu nnikes it difliciilt to drew a 
liard and fast line between, it and the AulmL^tlc creeil!?, wduieilie Aiuiiiistic trtbcii 
in nearly ail cases try to prove theinaelves Hindus. A nntuW o! the latter do 
atidoubte«lly worship Hindu deities and follow certain Hindu customs* In the 
Census of 181H a large number of tril>es were classed iia abnrijnnes, and on the 
present occasion the SniHjrintendeut of Census openitimis for Ceuterel India luiil 
myself, starting with three as a basis, instituted inquiries as to which were really 
Animists and which shoo Id be called Hindus* In the course of these inquiries, 
names of neiv tribes cropped up, but no uniform opinion could be obtuinacl on 
the subject at issue. The confusion becjiire greater at every step. In these 
circumstances it was neoessaiy to fix on those tribes which could without doubt 
be placed in the Animistic category and to iucliidethe remainder among llimlus 
or Muhaiutiiadaiis* 


1- 

Ankh. 

J * 


2. 




tt. 

Bhil 


Kdtwdl. 



111. 

MfD4. 

o. 

I'-TirkiL 

]L 

Eirnr. 

cr. 


12. 

libiiJtxL 


The Census Super! ntcudeat, therefore, decided to take as Animists only the 

tribes marginally r<otcd. 

As the Gwittiar figures are snhmited 
for incorporation in ihe Central India 
figures, I accepted the arrnrigeincnt pro* 
posed. Though the plan is not nn ideal one, ft seems to be the most satisfac- 
tofT in the circumstances, hat one or two piiints must be borne in mind. No 
effective comparison can be made, as far as Gwalior is concerned, betvreen the 
figures of IftKl and l8Dl,a9 the decre^tse in the number of Atiimists {called tibo* 
rigines in 1891) is due to the restriction in the application of the term ta the 12 
tribes aforesaid, as tvcll ns to famine and other causes which led to less of popu* 
lation during the decade. As to 1881 filao only totals can be compared. It 
may be taki ihat each tribe classed as aboriginal in 1891 might be compared 


with iLc same tribes in 1901, and thus the increase and decrease in each bu 
ascertained; hot this is impracticable, since, altlujiigh a suuplemerttury table was 
prep.ircd in 1891 showing the totals by States of each muTU religion, the detail 
of castes and tribes in the ImuoriaZ Table is given by Agencies only. lam 
aware that the present arrangement will cause diftfculci'es of the same Itiud uC 
the next Census, but at all events the numbers of cac i tribe for Gwalior Smte 
will be available for comparison. The only way in my npirii n lo settle this 
kir tty point is to begin an inquiry into the subject n good wliile beforelmtid, so 
DS to decide on some logical basis tlie tribes wLicb properly enme, and those 
ivhich do not so come, tinder the head of Animists. Had 1 realised the difficul¬ 
ty ctu'lter, a more satisfactory classiticatiou might now be possible. 
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f?. ^lain ficfijions,—!^ tionllng with Indian relifftons it is enetw fn sa* 
too much thiin too little, yet sg mticli has hcfeii written on the subject in all i!« 
bearings that wo canaot hope to find much that la new, 1 have atrempred 

O . -i 

Eitnply to set down the religions and principal sects found in ihe Gwidior State, 
and I can only say that the information whether new or old has been obtains I 
by consultation with followers of the vanotis forma of belltf residing in tha 
State. The main religions recorded in tbe State,'in the order of the classifica¬ 
tion prescribed by tbe Census Commisaionei for India’s note, dated 26 August 
1901, ore Hindu, Sihb and Jain of the Indo-Aryan class, Zoroostrien of tbe 
Iranian Class, Idnhammadan and Christian of the Semitic class, auil Animists, 

3, Dlitrdtutiiin 0 )* Main Jit^U^wna ,—The distribution of these rcligioEs 
proves Gwalior to be a stronghold of Hinduism. Thronghout the whole area 
more than 81 per cent, of tbe people are of this faith, while tbe Census of 1881 
gives 88 per cent, and that of 1891, Si. These variations are accounted for by 
the different manner in which the Aid mists have been dealt wiih on each occp- 
sion, for in 18S1 the number of tiibes clnsseiJ as AnimisU wag small, in 1391 a 
vastly greater number wns so classed, and at the present Census a compromise 
was arrived at by the seleciion of 12, as alwady explained. Hinduism probab¬ 
ly fully holds its own, but tbe doubtful position of the Antnilsts is a dbtiirbing 
factor in tbe [iroMetu. Guiiig into detiil, we find tl;c Hindus in greatest forLO 
hi Gwalior Prant or plain country (more than 89 per ccht.), but both portions 
of the pbtean have also a percentage u£ over 82, while in tbe billy country on 
the other baud, they iniiattr less than two-ihh‘ds of the pppu atiou, owing to the 
presflnee of the great Aidmtstic tribes in this area. 

Tbo Mniianimadans number uenrly G per cei^t. of llie (otal pantilntion, a 
eVpliC advance on the figure of 1891, which in its turn was a eiti id I fraction 
above that for 1881, The Maiwa province, however, shows a rcmarkiible pri— 
dominance of the followers of Islam as compared with other tracts, for while 
here they are nearly 10 per cent, of the whole, iu the Gwalior division they are 
6omow'h«t over 5 per ceuC. in laitgirh under 4, and iu the hilly district of Am- 
jhera little over 3, 

Similarlv, Mnlwa possesses a larger proportion of Jaing than any other 
divLdon, who loaster slightly over three per cent, of the pettple, but the Ematl 
number in Isjigarh reduces the percentage for the whole plateau division to 
slightly over 2 per cent. In the hilly tract i he Joins have a percentage of ft 
imod deal over 3, nnd the plain comes last with less than li. The figures for 
the Slate show ft considerable increase in the proportion of the Jain population 
since the last Census, but the probable reason for this is more accurare enumera¬ 
tion, since there can lie no doubt that many Jains were included among 
Hindus owing to tbe uonrecording of sect. 

The Animistic figures which rcrae cent per cent between fhe CenBus of 
1881 and that of 1891, now show again a drop of more than 30 per cent, as 
compared with the latter year. This decrease is partly apparent and partly 
real. In the first place us already stated many tribes tiassed as aborigines me 
iu the present tables included among Hindus, and in the second place tlie^e 
tribes suffered very severely in tlm famine years of the jiast decade. Still they 
form more than one-third of the population of the hilly region of Amjhera, 
which is in the midst of the Hhil Country. Tn other divisions they are in u 
much smaller proportion ; amoimting to under i per otnt. in the plain, and tin 
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d„ 9 cut in thn pintr.,., Snl thn Mnl«a pnrtinn of Ihi. dm..nn claim, a 
vory ™all number, the percentage, for Malun and Isagarh te-ig . little »v=r 
and nearly 13 reerctivcly. Tb. Chrietian population, thouRb 
eteadily increaeed daring die part 20 years, being iina- nearly 1 timM a. , 

The greater part of this increaee baa taken place within the paet 
ia larecly oniug in my ..pbm... to the „,any£..«b,c stiick-eii ebddmn who we . 
prodded for and feiuen.ly «eed £mm emrva.inn by the miaa.onary bod... 
and otliur benevnient persons. 

4. B,U3io«s In twn Iritye reinu..-It may lie of i.it^ to "“"I”™ 
fnregoinit fi^a with those for the 2 large toima of laeshkiw imd Ujja . 
ThoTeh''HinduUrn atffl holds a eomnnmdiug i«siuon oyer pother ' J" 
eunerinritv ia not quite so oyerwhelming in tlie towns as m the htato as a whole, and 
diOT hi consequently a larger proportion of other i-digioiuc Ushksr con i 
? 7 . 000 ^ Hurdu.,oyer 2 per cent, of .Iain., 

nn,.Ls while a .mall fractioa of the populatioa consists ^ Chnatians and 
Thu. compared with the State as a whole tlm Hiadiu. m I^shW am 

t n! reurfcw™ the .Tains are nearly one twr cent, more, bat Muham 
ad the Christians show the moat rcniarkahlo dilfetcnce, the ptojKir- 
the former being nearly 4 tinms as high mtd at tlm latter nesriy ten 
times Tbe Animists ore an Insignificant namber, chiefiy Kirars. 

The fmum. tor the town of Ujiata show the eame genend 
U \K rnmfkdanB Christian^, Jains and Animistic tnuster stronger tbniv m 

?i,^ta.wLnee the propordou of llindua is ot euurse somewhat lower, being 

63 per cent, of the ^P^u. Ceaso, with 

«.oJ:f 73 r.:!T 33 “:tthtr remark uneeesmry. a. the yar-mdons haye 

‘“rTaTl. ™.»- it ■“r-.’i'r.i-= 

The merease is speemlly markeil in ^ 

“* ! ' n, IfZw, -Hinduism as abemfy indicated ia the p^ailuig, md«d 

5 . JTitffm^- i,j„j,imnts of the GwaTior State, but it 

the almost disliuctive about the Hiiidua in this 

cannot be smdthat J Central India. Perhaps the 

territory. = i^^ great diyeraily of form whitb it 

teest possess this qnatity » rome eatent. The 

niay assume. | tultiired ia under ererv system ditferent from 

religion o£ tlie ed theory at least the greater Tinmbcr 

HUrXis isuutso. Itmohraros the iof- 
routy and nn ^ ‘ ns wcU as the iiHWt primitive worship of natural 

tieat monotheism pa passed have also impressed upon 

cAjerts. The plume. The Tedin. qpds am 

it a distinct character a ‘attires being the g«id« of norsb? p 

little heard of, more mcwlern scriptures being tne g 


< 
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and helief: Each of these incufcates the worship of a i=pecml Jcitj op set of dei* 
ties, atiij 111 epite of inutiia] mntmVmiom aU are conaidered to be of divine Jo- 
apimtion The absence of a centmJ controJling authority has alloTred tlie ad, 
iui3aioa o eximiieou^i ebmeuts and of nn ulmoat itJuntleiiB numbej- of cldtjes 
aa t ough the greater deities are stiJ] largely woraLiptied and revered yej 
1^1 godJiDgs abound in nearfy every viJjag., while in addition to the wo^hio 
of the regular gods of the liindu Pantheon, we find the worship of nneeston., Jf 
„ OB B, and of sacred aniroala and plants. Hinduism abounds in this kind of 
popular religion, hut the subject is too wide to be fully treater) here even were 

whichZl \ - propitiation, 

which implies fear of the anger or vengeance of a higher power, 

tire considered to he holy and arc tended and reverenced even 
y high clasa brahmans. The principal of these are the Pipal 

»he Ashoko 

( mesaAdto^j thii White Basil Smictum] and the Nim (Metia isa- 

irncAte) Ot these tbepiprd is the most important. It is believed to be loved 
by the god A mnnu and is universally revered almost iLS an emlxxiiment ofdiim 
atparncularlj by n^en of the higher caste. Though worshipped at all tims« 

Po^n ma. It is look^ upon as a Ilrahmau among trees and hence is invested 
with the eae^d thread and daubed with red and yellow sandal marks It ia 
sup^^d to flower only once a year on the night of the Diwali exactly at mid 
mg t. Who 80 can forestall the gods in eecunng this flower cun afterwards 
want for nothing. but ^ successful case seems to be recorded, though people arc 
known to have watched year after year for the purpose. ^ ^ 

IM, worshipped to prop.Mat, the ddtj. „.d ioduco him to oora thdroaSl i.; 

disease, and to multiply their numbers. 

C.i-“ ^ "• - 

wrpent, and the god Narayan reposes on Shesh Nng, guarded by it* boor The 
With milk. There is a suporatition connected with tbie custom. More miit 

Jnust be provide 1 than the snake can cone ume for if all the mitt-* ' i t 

«on,,rdy with coofidoooooo ,ho proteo.ioo „( .hi„„d„e, oror t^treZ^ 
Since it 18 gifted With an instinctive love of justice and rr'ii ii » ’ 

rightful owner to lay hands on it. "' 

The Panja (hand with 5 fingm) ii wnrshipped at certain 
proscoutivoirf ,ho Devi, p,rtio,d.ri,. by thoM TL d«i„ ohihlZ “ * 

po»“ ZT^ZKZlZZZZfwhZo '» P“!H to the 
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dcitcribc it, with a view to sccura their winiiigiiess to go always in the interest 
of the worshipper. Smiilarlv weaixitis Buoh us jfuu ttiiJ sword are worshipped 
by their owners as siiEeguunls of hiitium 

Here 1 may mcation a case of a Ci.aioTts local sii]>erstition related to me i >7 
the Sar Soobah of Isagorh. Tu a visage ticar Sum-aja, in the Ntinvar district, 
there lived a Dhobi, csalleJ Kliabat, who was, unknown to the pco|ili!, possesifet] of 
extraordiimTy powers. One day when he was washing clotliea in a stream nuar 
bis home, Ms wife brought him his meal. The bread was Imd, «i ho was olieiid- 
ed and said he would go into tlie jung;le and kill some boast. If on bis return 
his wife saw him in any other slia|H! tbnn his own, she was not to be frightened. 
He returned in the form of n lion {or tiger) carrying a btifalo which he imd 
caught. The wife lied in alarm, he pursued her mid tore her in picccH. He 
retnined his assumed shape and the popular belief is that be still roams 
about and occasionally visits the shrine built to hia memor}-, His transfor¬ 
mation occurred about 200 years ago, but IChubat Daba is still worshipped and 
the number of his votaries is said to be increasing. His shrine is a line 
masonry building ctmtaltiing representation of a lion and a drum, Wor- 
ahippera br^iti: the drum and pour li<[Uor on the image, to supply which a 
]ii|nor selJcr sits near the spot all day and is said to drive a good trade. He 
replenishes his slock from the water of the neighbouring stream which is be¬ 
lieved to turn into wine. Khubat U worshipped as n divinity by the low caste 
populauon iuGludiiig liie Atilmistic Sahiirius on the occasion of blrtiis and 
murriagci:, hut not infreciiiDutly even high caste Hindus visit the shrine to pour 
wine on the Image. Lately when the Gwalior-Sipvl Railway was being con¬ 
structed, it was first iiittndvd to carry it along the Ag ra-Doiiibny rotid in front 
of tlie shrine, but finally it was decided to take it behind the building. 
This Increased the preithje of Khubat, for It was supposed that he had terri¬ 
fied the Sahibs into changing the alignment of the Railway. 

I think it will be obvious how near some of the practices ahoi enieiitionrd 
approocl) to Animistic liclicf ; indeed Hindus and Anlrtiisis iTiiild hsinUy Imvc lived 
together for so long a period as they Imve done n lthont mutually influencing 
one another’s religious, faith and worship. 

G. Hindu Sectii. — The rccordiug of sects has greatly enlarged the range of 
infoniMition obtainable from the Ccnsini returns of 1001 as caui|>iuvd udtfa those 
of any previous Census of Tndin. Tt is not of course to be evjwcted tfait every 
iiitliiidual belongs to any regular sect, but sects have been a.s far iia ]>oBsibIe re¬ 
corded, and in the case o£ those who do not profess any sect, tJie name of the 
deity or deitlca ivJiom they Bpecially- worship, I shall attempt to give the result 
ns Dtr ns <'onccriiH this State, but It ivill not be necessary to give the tenets r£ 
widespread and well-known sects which cun be found in ordinnn* looks. 

In all 2fl secta are recorded. Among them is Hie Aiyii Samaj, which might 
perhaps liave been cliBsed as a separate religion, I bnve nor, liuivever, followed 
this course for two raisons, firat, liecause tiie nnmljcris v:itrcmely siimll, only IflO 
in nil, and secondly, liecauae the proressors of the fitiEh all retumeil themselves 
ns ** Hindu Arya Sainaj " Uicrcby denoting to my mind that they still consider 
theijii^ehes Hindus. 

The sects professsn! by the Hindus of G widior are of various kinds. First, 
thcTj are the krge IiidUn sects which are spread more or less over the whole 
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eovmtry, next worshippers of some special god, goddess or swnt, and, thirdly, 
the followers of a load divinity or deified mortal, cotifined to this State or nearly 
BO- The second class of sects may geiterolly be included under one of the larger 
bodies but there is much douhl atid conTueion regurding the local gods and 
godlings. 

7. The Great Sects and theh offshoafs ,— ^Tlie Smartlis are tlie most nunae- 
TOus Beet, being found m every part of Gwalior Territory in comidendule etrength, 
though most largely in Gwalior Prant, or Nortlieni Division, which coiiUibs 
more than the other 2 dlviiiions put togetlier. More thun cue-fourth erf the 
whole population are stated tu Ije Smartljs. They are the worsliijTfjiere of the 5 
Gods Vishnn, Shiva, his consort Bhawntii, Ganpati and the Sun, the nieiuiujig of 
the term being Eho$e who follow the dictates o£ tlie Smntis or Hindu C,'edea of 
Law, 

Not far behinil in point of niunbcrB and importance come the Voishimvoe!, 
worshippera of Vishnu or his incarnations, of which Krishna soems to he the 
most poputor. Under die goneml appellation of VaialmavaBuiaiiy sub-eects must 
Iw included, for even BiGlabhacharvus have not been (separately recorrlefl. M' C 
find, however, a few siih-divisions of this wide-spread sect, such as Ronianniidis 
iinnibering over one hundred tliouaimd souls, whose special object of ndoration is 
Ham, and Kuhir-PantlnH numWiing nearly 9,000, whose religious guiile is Kahir, 
the teacher fumed for his attempt to reconcile and bring into one fold both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, whereby he is claimed by bedh religions. The first 
of these occur equally in all jjnrts of the State, but the sccoulI are most uumeitius 
in certain districts of Malwa. 

There are in addition to these other Vaishnava tub-sects of tniuor im|jortanci^ 
That of Noroingh, the man-Iion-avatar, is found to some extent in every division 
of the State, as is that trf PnnJhari Nath, a name of Krishna sigixifying Lord of 
Pandhori, a village in the Dcccan wliere duit goil is said to imvo pnn&ed to medi¬ 
tate over the exteitnination of the Yadho Kshatryas to w^hlcb be belonged. 
Then we have the followers of Maluibir or HuiiiimaTi, the mnnkev-gofl and ally 
of Ham, who may come under tills bciui hi virtue of Ihuids being an mcamation 
of V tdm n, and huHtly a very few Natii Panthis. 

The Shaivite sects, thoii"b numbering far fewer worshippers than the 
^'aishiiava sects in Gwalior State, are of great importance on account of their 
wide prevalence throughout Indm. Their followers amount to about one 
liundred thousantl, but it is not necessary to give ji description of these sects 
here, since accounts of them may be found in many well-knowu works. 1 
may, however, allude in this place to oertnin deities who are said to be 
worshipped as forms of Shiva, and whose worshippers tliough few in point of 
numbers have been separately recorded in the Census returns-Klinnde liao, 
JlbairoQ and Bhnmia- The votaries of Khande Hao are cbiefy found among 
Marathas and Desbaat Brahmans, especially, according to my in formntton, 
those of the Vaishnova and SraJirth sects. It ia curious to find Vaithoavas 
wnffthip[ilng what ift undoubtedly a form of MahaJeo or Shiva. The chief 
seats of Khande Kao's cult are Pall and Taniari in ihe Deklian. Turmeric 
is applied to the forehead of this god rnsteiid of sandalwood by all wlio wor¬ 
ship him, aud those who are dedicated to dm deity put the same substance on 
their foreheads In the form of a sort of crescent, and habitually wear yellow 
garments. This form, it is rclateil, was assuiue*! by Shiva to kill two 
Rnkahasas or demons who long ages ago oppressed gods, cows and men, 

Bhairon and Bhumia according to local itifurmaTioii on* lookcfl upon us 
forms of Shjva, but the identificiiiuon is dpubtful aisd i?; iubjtci to correction. 
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These are boib guardians of the soil and in all pruUabiUty are originally 
village godlings who have risen in sratne» BUuiiuti U associat<id witb ibe dog, 
uii«i is aumerintes known as Bara Deo, 

The worshipiiers of Khande Kao number only S421, those of Bbairnu and 
Bhumiaoidy lo,2l8 and 438 respccUvelj, but they are found in every division 
of the State. 

Gnncshji, being a son of Shiva, mny be mentioned here. He is the jsxJ 
qf prudence and of luck and has 2tl,49l separately rawrdeJ worshippers, 

S,—TrDr 5 Wj 05 p«r.f of Ivsma?® ‘Goddess worship In Gwalior State 

according to the Census returns consists of Deei i-'a Gangaji ka Pttja 

and Halt Puja, though of course this does not represent all the forma of such 
worship that are followed, Devi has votaries to the number of over six hund- 
dred thooeand, distributed over every district of the State, and including even 
loTge numbers of Ami mists. The word means of course simply “goddess' and 
she is usually considered the consiirL of Shiva, but she has numerous forma in 
different localities, 

Gnngnjl, the most saered river of India and flanghtcr of Illrniitnyi, iinds 
her special worshippers in Mahva and leagarh PraiiCs, while followers 'Oi Bull 
Puja are oonfiued to liashkcir tuwn and Gwaluir district. So far as I Ciin 
icarn there is little diflereace between tbem, tbougli one account says ihat 
tbti worshippers of the former d'^ not take muut or oiler sacritijes, while iho^e 
of the latter do buth. 

9. 3fiU0r and The cults o! the namerwi» class of ilcitica 

are inberestiug on many grounds. They aUt'W the iEuuortancfi aitacheil by 
Hindus t«» ihe loc:tl divine powers who are believed to control their liven and 
fortunes, atid the mere number of the recorded worsliippcrs should not be 
taken as a measure ot imporifttice, for itiaiiy others certainly wurshio the gods 
in qaestiou. Again, in some fU'es the interaction of Hindnisui and Mtihaju- 
madaniera is apparent in the worship by boih Iliiiiliis and iluBalmaiis of the 
same objects, whether Eamti! or deities. Ihe intermixture among the low 
castes in reiuarkable. 

The followers of Balm ICapiir, about whom I can find nothing in the 
ordinary books, are, I beiieve, cotifijved to Gwalior State, where there arc ranny 
Muafi grants of land for the iin-keapofhiB shrine. Strictly considered tlisa 
is not a Hindu Sect, for the Baba was a Muhammadan Farpr whoee renl name 
was Shaikh Muhammad AbdnbGhafur, and belonged to the Madaria family. 
In his youth he constituted liim^elf a spiritnal guide and: used to brins anter 
at night to the weak and destitute. One day lie acquired spiritual knowledge 
throughaDurweshand la said to have become a fanatic and more or less insane, 
eating the leaves of trees as food, and w'eoring only a rag to hide his nakedness. 
His sanctity seems to have arisen froin hi« great benevolence in giving awny 
all he possessed, end from his power of solving mysteries arid of foretelling the 
future. He died in A. D, 1562, The few who rtimu themseivcs as his wor¬ 
shippers ere found in Gwalior district. 

Sonic account of Hardaul, who claims over 4,000 worshippers, distributed 
over all parts of Gwalior, is given in Mr. Crooke’s Folklore, He was a histori¬ 
cal perBonage and is variously adored in Bundhelkband as a god of marriage, 
and Horth of the JainTm. as the Cholera god. 

Nearly 4,000 persons, chic tty Gu jars and Abirs, pay special worship to 
Raras Deo, who along with his brother Hiruman is associated with the Nim 
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t™.. ..ul i» .l.« ofcltl.. n.= i.tUlca lu l..v« W mir.<nil«i P<.*er. 

bv of wa. 

auJ .IMrwards b.wllieJ li& into » d»y k"™ nioublwl by tUc pottef. He 

1 . 1 = briber eveniunllj went to tbe HimabjM and rewrued no more. 

Ot Kbnbat Kaba, the Dhobi, 1 have given eotne account bi para 5 of tbia 
cl, low. Ilia nor.i.ip,«ra as ceturned in the Ceoane pepera are very fen.nnd con- 
the Gwalior dialrict, bnt in truth hia cult la much wider tUu the 

liniiiif* i«aiatte,asl have already menauiied* 

L:.l liP" H tlie principal god of tUc Bweepew an.l lias over l l 000 apecial 
votatiea in toia State. Many legends regarding him are pven „ Mr. Cn^e a 
-Tribe, and easiea of the North Western Provinces and Oadb. He laanollie, 
inabiuce of the iatrodnetion of « nbamniadan eaintc into the Hmdo hagio c^j. 
Slid auolher example of the same la Zobir Pir or (auga 1 ir who has a few 

woriiljipptrs in 

Suiiitbar (Saturn) like Baba Kapur and Khubal Hdei is probably a pm-ely 
local dci.v for'he is not mentioned in any boots i have sees. He lias a shrine 
near ibe town of Gwalior, at which nfferinga are made by piigmos fernn d>-tant 
sot his special votaries arc found almost entireij in Gwauor diatcct, 

a. few rtlso ill 

Ulinan is the god of the Chamara, He was a Jatowa Ctoniar, a lativr- 
efGormi-a town in thi.Sb.te. who went to Ceggaland there learn, the art 
of sorcerv Hv the time he retomed from tl«t country, he had become akilfol 
in his art', and 'as he tried to lessen the op..tCa.MO.. of .he -niakors and ^.mn- 
dara,lheytoeame his .nemiee. The weak ...H the t.eh were fond of bun, 

--- bv hla art be was able to secretly oppose .be Thatnrs wituont hmae t 

^no. M..v,.mesthey cu-bt nbo and shut him „p ... a cril, hot by 

I„a ..weW knowledge be was .dde ... get free. At last tlmy bjined h.m up to 

,U w a s, b. .be gto..od and eat. to pbeea wdh an awe,-the 

which eonld kill him, bnt still he ,voa able to trouble them, tor he became a 

ghoslund hcg.v, to de.to.y the Thakura’ehib^n. rmd.ug .t n™ to 

^mpthto bin., .hey built a ehabnira and worsh.p.«d h.m wnh aaecihee.^ 
LL ami oBe.!ngs of wine Um-ot distillers also offer lorn sm:r.Sce, of 

a,.d none I a....r and ...ear fermented and fried n, butler I heenuM he used to 

am 1 .Iwir diatillerie.. Only U7 .arson, in Lsehkar Town and Gird Gwal.or 
X .e.liaveretume,l .bemsolvea as worsbipners of Lnlman. but 1 ijgi.w 
ihe,rmn.t he ,naoy more who give him a almrc of ihe.r homage, .am the case 
of Kliubat iVib-i ntiil OJher local AAncfi^- 

10 BruhaanUm —AxmA all the flkerrity of the Himla rriigioTi, one point 
of .w^cml.ln.«te stands out ptominently-llin ..ipremacy of the Bnd.man 
Wholhev the priestly pw.te»i<m has been eUmys hermbtapf or no,, the pnest 

remnins pto-eminenlly the pinnacle ot tlw religi.^ edihec. Some sect, may 

'rtf am to meogtiisa tho sanctity of the Bmlioem. tint among die .abldo gmKmll.v 
his nositlon U still nuassailaUe, His as-sbtan.m is essentini in ...pw^hnig and 

orojitialin.'the gods, imd as rebgion enters into most debuls of a Hindna life, 

uTimmiihle tor hi,., to d5a,«m«. with the .wiest. 1 am here toterrn,R onb' 

o, the relWoua aspect of the ilmhma:i'K(.eition, mid ...d to h.a tank m iJ.c 

raHe avsl.^ f«v h m only a mnaU fmelbn. of the limb.mmiesl .wste d.al doiw, 
.„.W can, ptrforra priestly fuaedons, ami, thougn the tons, lemuon... wl.w!. 
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pneAta are held differs greatly according to tciu tjpucial duties they jwrform and 
to the classes to whom djey tire attached, yet for the peforuiance gf theau duties 
and to the people, to whom they minister, their prestnice is casentiah So great 
is the all‘prevailing itiflucnce of the Brail man priests that they are employed not 
otd^ by Hindus, hut also by some sections of the Jiiiits on specliii occasions, by 
Muha tf i Yr ii ida n converts who in spite of their conversion to li^luiu eoutiiiue to wor¬ 
ship Hindu gods, and even by sumo of die Aniinistic tribes. 

11. The Worhntf Hehef of the lim’In-'i .—^It is clijlienlt to arrira at any defi¬ 
nite idea of the every «ky working belief of a native of Indhu but certain btoud 
fitets may be statev] witli some ct>nfi<lence. An ordluarv Hindu believes in the 
existence of a number of personul gotls, who are sci many man if e stations of one 
supreme gOfl, and have the ^lowcr to mould the destiny of man. They am 
pleased or di»plca.seij accor'hug as the votary is mindful or negligent of his 
dudes widi reference to them, but notwithstaiKliiig this a niuirs lot in this world 
is believed lo be chiefly deteriiiiiied by his actions in u former state of existence. 
Thus he is responsible for all his actions and is rewanicj or punished according 
to their merit, and hence the result of a vicious life is a degnnlatlQn of person¬ 
ality in the next life, while that of a good life is a further elevation of the indi- 
viduaL As to what is right or wrong, the accepted standard of morality are the 
Shnstras as propounded by the religious preceptors and the precepts put in a 
Bimple form are “Speak the truth and wound not the stusceptibilitles of others 
by word or deed.” Side by side with diese articles of faith, it i:j believed that 
neglect of re iigioug duties and disregard of the commands of the Shastras lead to 
perdition, hut that ein-s can lie atoned for by religious ceremonies, petiances mid 
sacrificial rites. Herein an ineonsismej is observable. If si man a actions by 
the law of cause and effect determine his future state, no penancea or ceremonies 
should liave the power to modify his flfistlny, and further if a man’s soul after 
death enters into a new material liody, wliiit is the hell to which disoliediencc of 
the Shastras consigns Iiim? The answer is that the expiatory rites counteract the 
i)ad effects of sins, that the sold :i£tcr deatli docs not at once enter iiitouiiotljor lx)dv 
but temporarily has to reside in paradise or hell according to its good or Iwl 
io:iruin.s or acta. Thus the dual system is retxmclled. Such apparent inconsis¬ 
tencies, however, are not con fined to Hinduism and merely tend to sliow how 
hard it is for human beings to realise a state of existence into which the 
eupernaturul, in the form of one or more personal gods, d<}es not enter. The 
examples given of forms of popular worship show how large a part the Edai of 
propitiation plays in the Hindu reli^ous system for the purpose of securing 
blesEings or of warding off calumities. 

One noticeable feature of the Hlndu^s belief is that followers of other 
religions may achieve salvation as well as he, in other words lie does not moke 
the joining of his fold a necessary condition of redemption. Though his way 
of salvation is in his view the safest and best, yet it is not the only one. For 
this reason he mokes no provision for the conversion or admissiorj into his sys¬ 
tem member of other communities. Is this toleration n i>ectiHaritv of An an 
religions? The Hindus have adopted Budha as an incarmition of Vishnu, while 
the Greeks erected lui alter to “The unknown God,” but the two principal 
Semitic religions with which we are concerned, the Muhammadan and the 
Cliristiau, if strictly uitcrpretod, extend no such indulgence to those who differ 
from them, and the same may be said of the Jewish, 
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12. Tke MHKnmmfnlnm .‘ — ^The Uistriliutiori of tlie foitowcra f>f 

litlAin III (jvmlior State has iJreatly been ^ven in jwr.i. 2 of tliis Chapter, The 
reUjLtioti is cousiiiered to have been first intrcduoed into this fifirt; of laifia in or 
about 712 A, D. correspoinling' to Hijra, by lnuid'ud*iliii Muhammai] Qosim, 
son of Aqil Stu^fifi generally called by historians Muhammad Qnsinu The cir- 
cumstiuices appear to have been shortly as follows: — Muhnminatl tjaaim wns the 
general of the Khalifa Walid Abdtil Malik and a cotiBin of Hajjaj Bio Tiisnf, 
Governor of Iraq. It is said that the Raja of Ceylon sent some presonts to the 
Khalifa Walid in a ship, which was looted near Tiiata. Tlie Naib Khalifa, 
Hajjaj, with the pemuHsioo of the Khalifa sent Mohanunad Qasim, then a ttoy 
of 17, to punish the Raja of that place. Having defeated the Raja he extended 
his conquest as for as Kalin jar and Gwalior, and annexed these places to his 
kingdom while as usual with the Arabs, be established hia religioo as far as 
possible in the new conquests. 

Musalmans are usually distinguished as originfll and converted. The first 
class includes settlers who have migrated from liluhammadaii countries, or the 
descend ants of such settlers, while the second consists of converts from Hindiikm 
or other religions. It is not in all cases possible to recognise those who belong to 
each of these classes, but it is certain that the second is far more numerous than the 
first. Those who continue to worship Hindo gods and to follow Hindu customs are 
of course invariably converts, but the test is not exhaustive since there must be a 
number of converts who liave entirely abandoned their old religion. 

13. Muhammadan Sects , — The two main sects recorded are the Shioa 
and Sunnis. The xtist majority of the ilusolman population of Gawlior bfdongs 
to tlie Sunni sect, the numbers being 132,746 and 21,362 reapectividy, exclusive 
of those M iilmmmiu Lins whose sect is not stated. In every part of the Slate the 
Sunnis far outnumber the Shias except in the district of Amjhera where the 
latter are in the majority ami in Shaiapur district where they are near!yin equal 
strength. It ia worth remarking tfmt Malwa contains fouT-fitha of the entire Bhia 
Beet resident in theState. The diatuictive tenets of the two sects are well-known. 
Broadly speaking the dilference relates to the succession to the KhUafat after the 
deatii of M uhammad. The Shios hold that the K hi tafst should have gone as a mat- 
terof right to A li, the prophet's sou-in-law and cousin, hut as the consensus of opi¬ 
nion was against this cuurKe. k was not carried out. Hence the Shias cmisider the first 
three Khalifa!*, Abti Bakr, Umar and Hsman, and even their electors to have been 
usurpers. The Sunub, on the othei-bond, are in fiiTour of the decision regarding 
the Khilofat on the ground that merit was in those days held superior to birth. 
The Silks again believe in 12 Imams os part of their faith, pir.jAIi, Hasan, 
Huasin, Zain-ul-Ab«lin, MiihaTumad Baqir, Jnfar Sadiq, Muai Kanim, Ali Raza, 
Muhammad Tnqi, Ali Naqi, Hasan Askari, and Muhammad-al-Maidi. The let 
11 are dead ami the lost named Is yet to come. The Suunie have 4 Imome of 
their own,* ir, Abu Hanifu, Shafi, Hamhsd and Malik, but as a rule each follows 
only one Imam out of the 4. There is also in Gwalior a small number of 
foUowera of the sect called Ahl-i-HwH?** a sub-sect of the Sunnis. They are, 
as their designation implies, strict followers of the Quran and Hadis. They do 
not follow a single Imsun as other Sunnia do, but follow all four so far as their 
cotniTuuids are in agreement witli the Quran and Hadk. The followers of tliis 
sect, however, have not caused themselves to be separately recorded, 

14. Effect Islam being an actively proselytising faith, it 

might be expected that its converts would be rerjuired to abandon all the practices 

^ Umlia mBimij Iruai tUts nwntb of Uic 
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and belie feof their old religion. And this may be true cl th^ ^holivem 
towns or in the midst oUhrge Muhammadan community, but 

or where they reside among an ovcrwhelmiugiy largo Mu popuhsUon, 

XtqUtly^Jflindu -v»bL>p Ubd. goi, m . ^ 

L M.d.Bnm^ fBid. A few InBtaECBBftoB repora o£ 

district officers may be of intErest 

In till! Bngnhlni teli»a of the district of '^“'“5'. 

inhntaled by P.llums. who appesr to follow strieUy ^o-of the ^"1.““^ 
reUElon. while in other iwts of the seme dlslnel llnhannnetos of low CMte 
Boeh «s Nilgnrs and Bhishtia on aeconnt of their nasoeiatioii with Hindoo w ip 
eerain Hh* godi. though at die «iac dme they Mow 4e eaatom. of lalaa m 
r^^d to aart^ Jigni, another pergnna of the same district, ^n. n^ 
co^erted Muslim Mewatis whu worebip Hindu gods, adhere to Himu 
Xrrd often give Hindn names, each as Hari Singh, to their children. 
itriptioo seems, in feet to apply to Mewatis whenever 
dktricB of Sahalgarh, Gwalior, Bhilm, Bognmgorb, Sheopur and ..Imjap , 
weU os to manv other classes of converts who ore seatt^ among “ 

^L soeh as Chhiiws, Nats, Ghoais, Knnjias, Julahas, Baii]aias, Gaddia, 

DhoU. ai^d Barigare. Nor ia rim retenrion of H indn rim. and womhip oon^ 

^ * .i. for the Suba of Uhika mentions Mewatis converted 

7 ■Td.e"fthe Muhnmimidan kbg. as stUl wor.bippmg EhM and 
diirm th ^ ^ ^ tbedeities chiefly worshipped 

°hX'°,^pCnd tTlo genetnlly^a pari in the tmd Dewali 

s 1 ^!^ ^0 the lowest dasaes of KinJna and to animiatie tribes oonvewnon 
T aao^evrildiffareneetlmninthe .maes just cited. Their Muham- 
is a mem name, perhaps adopted as a means "f lire 

^c, bat without the least idea of its meaning or otiiigjitionB. Moat Mewi^ 
rl oriier convert, in Gwalior belong to the Simni a«n some aeconnt of the 
Bohras will be given b the chapter on Caste, Xnbe and Rnoe, 

1 =, Workhui BeUef of th d/uAfwnmrtfJuiw.—Belief in God (AIM) and 
• W, Wmad as'his pmpbet ia flia eardinel point of a Mahanunadan a Bntlu 

«F>1 t this none can obtain aalvation. Hencemtheviewofa Uuhamiiiafe, all 

othere'^nnhelieveraand must inevitably perish everlaathigly. histiiebehrf 
tlmtiustiiioathe pioaelytiaiiig character of Islam, even to the point 

r^lnn Rirrlit and wrong are detenmned Bccordmg to the rules coatamedm 

* i. A f 1 ferment all will be dealt with according to their 

the Shariat, At the day o£ j gna _ T^-orld. True 

S £J» 

released through the liquor, and drags arc said to 1 » 

jr^ihUrhat eni-Ktha lower clsaaas of invert, thi. commsad .. 

Tj *^n J dr.“iog Indian religion, describe, the 
16 . Tk f'”™--®'- ■ Other writer, consider that they warn 

those B" :,^“'X.a-Xtha7.heyarem.re^^ ^> 1 . 

"1“ t“.., however, utterly reject ail aach evplaaatioa. of their origia, 
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and d-iim thflt their religloQ t3 distinct from both Hinduism and Buddhism, 
that it ifl indeed far more ancient than the Jatter and of at least equai antiquity 
with the former. Tbi!y trace it hack through a Buccesaion of 2i sainta or Tir- 
thunkara for a period measured by thousands of years, and affirm that the S3rd 
of these saint.^Parasimth by name,who Uved about 537 B. C, or a pupil of his, 
was the teacher of Buddha, who subsequently founded a sect or religion of his 
own. Accordipg to this view the Jains are the direct succeseorfl of the Nigran- 
thia who appear m the Aaoka inscriptions as a sect distinct from, and opposed 
to, the Buddhists, Scholars appear now to. be coming round more or fesa com¬ 
pletely to this idea. It [s even said that Asoka’s early religion was Jainism. 
Without accepting in its entirety the great antiquity of the Jain religion, it 
must be allowed to be an indepeodent and anciont faith, though some maintain 
that it: was an offshoot originally from BrabmaQiain. The existence of certain 
Hindu gods is admitted by the Jains, as for example when ludra and Indrani 
take part In the arrangements preceding the miraculous birth of the let Tir- 
t^nhar Admath, and the figures of these 2 deities are frequently found below 
the images of the saints, but they are not worshipped by the Jalna, who af¬ 
firm that these deities are themselves devout worshippers of the Tirthankars, 
Further,so me, if not all, Jains observe certain Hindu festii-als, and employ 
Brahmans on certain occobIohs such aa for marriage ceremonies and for casting 
horoscopes, though it is asserted that they ere employed not on account of their 
superior sanctity but of their possessing the requisite knowledge of these matters. 

It wopia appear that Jainism was in olden times a far more Influential and 
wide-spread religion timti it hi a been in recent times. The comparatively re- 
cent date of most Jain temples is explained by the face that the foitb was at 

several periods exterminated by persecution on the part of Hindus, and that 
after each suppression it was resuscitated by the preaching of anew Tirthankar, 
sometimes at an interval of thousands of years, sometimes after shorter 
periods. The supremacy of the British Government with its toleration for, and 
protection of, all religion a, has given Jainism ii fresh impetus, under which ic 
ia once more growing in influence and impormnee, 

17. The Jains oj Gimlior, — Jain traditions connect that fiiith with 
Gwalior at a very early period, and tend to prove that at some period or pe¬ 
riods it was the ruling religion of ihla part of India. It is said that Adinath, 
the lat of the 24 Tirthankars all of whom are believed by the Jains to have 
been buman beings, preached his Gospel for thousands of ye^rs in every part of 
Arya-Khanda including Central India. Tha lOth of these saints, by name 
Shital Nath, was born at Khadalpnre, the modern Bhilsn, u town in Gwalior 
State, where also he attained Kevda GyuujOr perfect knowledge of the universe 
in the past, the present and the future. During the period covered by the lives 
oE the Tirthanfcara, millions of monks also found Nirvanaou hills in Central 
In ilia. In wimt may be called hiatoricat times there are many records of Jain 
Rajas who ruled in various parts of what is now Gwalior State. Shiahnpal was 
chieF of Budhi Chunderi near Lalitpur where there are temples supposed to be 
2,000 years old. Gandhavali in .loura district was once ruled by a Jain Raja 
called Gandharva Sain. Dashang Nagnr (the modern llandsatir in Jbiwa) 

the capital of yel another Join Raja by name Bajrakarna, who was trlbu- 
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oirj to the non-Jein Raje of 0jjmD. The tetter evmtunlly embticed Jain 
religion. Shreevarma was also a Jain Kaja o£ Djjain. 

Thc dates of these rulers are no doubt vague, but tboniinBot temples and 

the existence of thousands of images at the places iiamed prove that Jainism 

iras once the prevailing religion in those localitiea. Jain remaiPB are found nt 
a great many places, among the most important: of which are those in the 
Gwalior fortress. Here 1 liave seen images of at lejtst 9 different Tirthankars, 
roost of which are repeated Bcver.il times. All of these figures opj«ar to per¬ 
tain to the Digamhari sect, as they are caked. They arc anpposed to belong 
to the lath century, thongh some niny be curlier. iJuch might be written on 
this^subjeet. hut perhaps the examples I liave given are sufficient to illustrate 
the otvea wide prevaieiica of the Jain faith in the country now ocenpted by the 
Gwalifir State. There are now no Jain Rajas, Hinduism having long since 
re-Bflserted its supremacy, and moatiof the Jaina now-a-dajs Ijelong to the com- 
luercial classes, to whom the (piietiam of this religion seems to have most 
strongly appealed, bnt as so many of the monied classes ^belong to it the commu¬ 
nity is of far more influence and importance than its mere numbera would 
indicate. 

The Jaina of this part of fndia are said to be much more strict in faithfully 
observing the precepts of their Shnstraa than those of most parte of India, 
Unlike roo^t of the Jains in the X.-W. P. and Punjab, for iimtance, they wm- 
Bkler it their first duty to visit the temple every morning, perform pnja and 
read the Shastms. They totally abstain from taking food at night, never per- 
furm puja at night, and never allow people in wooUeu clothes to enter the 
temple. Nor do they tonch the offerixiga of the temples, though, according to 
my informants, these are eaten unhesitatingly by Jains in the Deccan. Further, 
while Jains in upper India have permitted modificationa in the special dress of 
the community, those of Ceatral India have retained Bubstantially the ancient 
fashion, the turban, angmtLa and dhoti. Thus the Jains of Central 
India are regarded with great esiGcm by those of other provinces. Nevertheless, 
religionsly considered all Jains are membere of oae coromunity and follow one 

faiths 

IS _Jairusm differs from Hinduism in being a religion to which 

nnv person may be admitted provided he ia prepared to accept its tenete, w^hile 

ontheotherhn'nditbnot,Uke Muhaniiulmiiam,im actively proselytising frith. 
Tlimmh it is divided into sects, certain fundamental doctrines are common to all. 
The j'ilna do not believe in God aa a creator, protector and destroyer. The 
world has cxiftted from all eternity, and contains two elcmente—aoul and nmtter. 
Man is the highest maiiifestetlou of this union, but all livit^ things have soul in 
:i highiir nr lower stage of development- This soul is God in maiv and in 
other living cresituiea. Thus injury to any thing that has life is an offence 
arainst the divine essence, mid hence the first and most important precept of 
the fmtb is “Do injuiy to no living thing.” This involves the obliga- 
gacion of loading a virtuous life and of doing one’e dut3' to all with whom one is 
brought in con^L But this rule of life is but a means to an end. life in the 
world is «n intermetTiatc ami totnpnraiy stage in the existence of the bouI, which 

is ever striving to free itsdffrttm the Kannas (lit actiuus) or matter and to 
attain Moksha m* salvation, which enn-ists in its final separation from matter. 

This state is attained by a life of self-denial which enables the eoul to become in- 
different to the thinge of this life, and to fix its thought on itself. When tlm 
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KOI it pnrts tmm the liody at dcatK it goes to heaven or hell strictly in acconlimt^ 
with the deeds done in the body, but this aliso is a tem^mry atate, in which the 
Boul i» restless nud impatient for the fin^d eepamtion from matter, tor the 
acliic\*iii;f of this great end au elalxtrate discipline is prescribed, but since tia'ii in. 
tilts world have to work in order to live, alt can not follow the rules fti tJieir en¬ 
tirety, whence the tliiision into ■monka or tniiniiis, aiwl laity or shamwiiks (hf. 
listeners). The former live in a state of eoiuplete isolation from the affaiTs of 
this world, w'hile the latter are comjjelled hy circmnstances to concern themstdvea 
more or less with temporal aSnirs, The exiimples of a perfect life winch the 
Jain places befort! liiniaelf are the 2-1 Tirt haukar s or Sainta whom bo hokk Lit 
tlie highest reverence. 

1 n, Jain Sects.—The pri ncljjal Jain sects are three, the *D igamlwri^ or naked „ 
the Sw*ntambaris or white rotted and Dhondiua. The 1st are so-called because tb^clr 
monks are supposed to go naked, and because they worship naked image."?: the iie-. 
cond because their monks wear white clothes, and their inuigEs are likewise dothttl 
in white when l>emg worshippetl. Tiie Dliondias are generally wdd to Iw an off- 
aboot of the Swataoibaris. They worship no inmges and mie recognised by wearing 
H sti'ip of cloth over their mouths lest they should cauae the death of living crtai- 
tures. Most of them are said to live as celibated and travel from pliicc to place 
gii foot more or less as mendicants, a maiuier of life followed even by tlie women 
of thia sect. Fjtch eect has special customs of its own, with its own sbastnii*. 
According to the recorded figutert, the Pigambaris outuumoer the Swetnmbiiria 
by more than 2 te 1, hut die Joins have returned their sects, in a very disappoint¬ 
ing and nosaLisfactOTy manner, rei^uiring a good deal of re-adjustintmt. Sects 
and castes hare been confused with each other, and more tlian one-fifih of the 
jM>piilatiDn did not state any aect at all. The Swatamboris, however, lliouph 
fewer in nuraberin ere a class of great importance, and one of the principal Seths 
(hankers) in I jsshhir is of this persuaisioti. They are on the whole more niime- 
Toufl in Maliva than elsewhere, more especially in the dtstrictsof Ximach, rjjain^ 
and Agar. 

Only a64 Dhmidhias have been returned, ad in Lashkor and Gird Gwalior 
districts. 

20. Animisfn ,—^The term Animists 1 conceive to be properly applied to the 
follower of a primitive form of rcligtoit which suppoBes that each of the forces of 
nature is controlled by a spirit or spirits who must be worshipped and conciliated. 
As already mentioned, 12 tribes only have been classed hi this cat^oiy as com¬ 
pared with 33 at the ceiisus of 1 S&l. Probably many other tribca might 
with almost equal correctness have lieen included, but the difficultiea in the way 
of a satisfactory decision are many ami great. In the first place, the bribes re¬ 
ferred to with very few exceptions call themselves Hindus and profess to follow 
the Hindu religion, but on the other hand the Hindns tiiemselves a& a rule do not 
I'ccognisc them. Again in some cases the members of a tribe in one part of the 
country are treated a? Hindus by Hindns, but those in another district are not. 
Owing to this ambition on the port of Animistie tribes tobe Hindus, it is difficult 
to induce them to admit that they have any objects of worehip aavo Hindu gods 
In the next place, there is no con.>!ensus of opinion, among *the local authoritiea 
consulted regarrling the iKisition of many of the tribes. By some th^ are called 
Sudres, by others Hindus, ami by oihera uDn-Hmdus. Even the 12 tribes, which 

^ • U^);>inb*ri ti s CfitniMiuiid i>l inE-ctircc-tiaiii, SfluUi, Hortb, Edst, and Amber ^ 

ijlolbe#, , <!□« whwie lit 
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it Ims Wn a«Mea to cl«» Animiste, mostly proEes. to be Hmdtm In Jml- 

mlipono£theHmdus.webave«en howmmr - 

some pointo to Animism, end toes it ie obwraitbet so fm es . 

duitinSons are Imrd to draw. To elwiidate this Mibject flatisfactonly, ampl 
time ie reaf^-d ™1«> mvestigrtion by intelUgent pcmons eetodly reai^g emc^ 
rriircLecen«d.,h<.cJr^petsooel obsemetion mtd in,nny d^cover tbe 

tern mture of their religious obserTOOceSe , tt- ^ 

Picvluckl TaWe F. shows how Ear the Animistic tribes eiaim to ^ 

The nnnciple of oompilalion wee that those persons were dessed u Ammists nho 
3^e^W tbemsdvee snob or who celled then^Ke. Hindns w.th^ ^Iv 
inii a sect or deity, while those were ckssed as Hindus who were 

A -ht Thft result is very remarkable and would have been still 
l.'Tl dJtho^ ^Ivto Htodos been dessed in dris cmegory. In 

n,i2d their se^ deity, bnt inasmueh es they m n.* 

dns, dte If p^rtmtbe dm □£ Animistic triims is. A 

tte Hindns, many thoumnds of vouries, while ^ji, ^ 

men or SlaliaUr, and Bhaiton has each his yaofti of wo^ippem. _ 

lire is diat they have objects of worship peculiar to diBctent tribes and pro 

■ Htoduism rorXi pnrpose of tmsing tUdr staftH by mcorpomtion mto the pre™ . 

■ “g fusion of IndU. One set of in,.dries mnong the ^ S,pr. m 

NL'ar'dUttict elicited the decleratim that they had no god but Karasd^ 

TfrsonaUy pressed them on the point they admitted that they worshipped 
tfi^rSerpees wid. oUerings of wder. Yet Kamsde. is nm amcmg 
rhe seL mceeded for Animists in the Censos fignres. Saharias hare no 
respect for the cow and do not employ Biabraan pneBta, 

n rAr/^hfliw.—More than half of the Christians in Gwalior haTU not stated 
the denomination to which they belong in apitn of repeated mstmcGona on the 
point Of those who have done so, the Koman Catliolica outniimher all the 
re-t put together, A few persons of each of tim foUgwing denominations are 


found:— T. t s , 

American Chnreh,’Chm-ch of England and other PmtestuntB, Presbyterian, and 

Unltariiin. Most of these are in the towns, bnt there is one villllge settlement at 
Ihinhnna in the Kimafh district helmiging to the Caimdian Presbyterian 

Mission. 

n. Other /frf/V'un^.^Eesidcfl the religions wlikh have been dealt with, the 
only others recorded in the Censna returns are a few Pnrsis, 17 in all, and 9 
Sikhs of the Guru Nanak fleet. Their numbers being so smaU, a mere mention of 

^em is auffident. 
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Subsidiary Tablfl IIL 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Agi, Six asp C»vil Cosditiom. 

SECTION t 

The ages a/ the peopie 

1. The Nature of the fguree.—The most cursory glance U auEcicnt to 
prove that the figures for the ogea o! the people aa presented in Imperial Table 
Vn ore highly inaccurate. They move up and down in an apparently 
ineiplieahle manner from period to periodf but there is doubtless a law Uj 
which even such eccentricities are governed, and some causes for them are 
discernible. (1) A native of India is alwap uncertain os to Lis exact age and 
apt to smtfl it in round numberPjand hencetiie norahers at the ages of tens and 
fives will be exaggerated while the intermediate nurubera wilt be too few. (3) 
The rule laid down by Govemraent for counting age by completed years is 
contrary to native custom, which calls, for instance, a child of over one year 
two years old. Hence there will be too few jpersona between 1 aud 2 and too 
many between 2 and 3, (3) The ages of aatnurrlfid females of marriageable 

age would be likely to be understated, owing to the reproach attaching to 
parents with pnmorried adult daughters. (4) The personal equation'' nf the 
enumerator must also exercise an iufiuence on the ages. If a man hesitates 
about hU age, this official would be very likely to say ** Shall 1 put down 40’’ 
or any other age, and it would be entered accordingly. (51 Some times a man 
will object to give the age of a woman of his household, in which case the 
enumerator will enter it by guess. A case of this sort came to my notice as 
having o.:curred in Lasbkat. 

2, Adjustment of ages.—To illustrate the characteristic errors found in the 
age Statistics of Gwalior, 1 append to this section of the present Chapter a table 
showing the unadjusted ages of lOO.OOO peraona of either sex together with an 
attempt at adjustment by Bloxsmn’s Arithmetical Smoothing method, Exami- 
natiou of this table shows clearly the influence of the causes of error mentioned 
in paragraph 1. 

The slips were taken at random, and curloualy enough the females at birth 
came out more numerous than the males. This, however. Is an accident. 

Cause (1) acts almost as a law at every stage, so constant is the sudden 
inflation of the figures at ull fives and tens- Up to the age of 16, there is also 
a trace of a habit of counting by fours, the numbers at 4, S, 12, and 16 being 
abnormally high, while cause (2) has ita share in bringing about itregnlarities. 
On the unadjusted figures the emootbing processes have been carried out, first 
for fives aud next for tens, but even these are for from effecting a perfect 
adjustment, and T have not ventured to attempt an adjustment by means of 
carve, 

3. Agee of males .—Subsi dicry Table II attached to this section gives the 
number of persons per 10,000 of the population at the different age-periods, 
and I shall deal with the figures On this basia, ns it is more convenient ihautbe 
absolute figures of the table. Figures are given only for 1901, as the Tables 
in 1391 were prepared by Agencies, ond therefore statistics for (^afior alone 
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are not availiibli^. The figores are very cxtraurJmory, The number of pereonj^ 
at any age above infancy mast bi the snrvtvora from previous periods, and 
therefore should always he less than the one before it. Hence we should expect 
to liijd tbo largest nuiuber of persons in the period 0—1, and a gradually 
dimiaiahiug number in each succeeding period. Bnt this Is far from being th 
case. As a matter of fact, infants appear to be fewer than children of any otbe 
age-period up to 5. After an increase up to the age of 3, there is a drop to the 
period 3—1 and again a rise between the ages of 4—,?. Cause (2) mentioned 
in para. 1 ivilt probably account for the high rate between the ages 2-3, but why 
the previous period should exceed tlie infants I cannot fully eapUItt, for one 
would imagine that it would not be cosy to make a mistake about the latter, 

A comparison of the two periods 0—5 and 5—10 reveals further puzzles. 
Whereas the total for the former is 972, for the latter it is X269. Two cir¬ 
cumstances may help to clear up thb difaculty. lu the £rst place cause (t) 
hos probably operated to swell the number at the age of 5, by removing some 
that properly belonged to earlier periods into this category. The second cir¬ 
cumstance gives us a reason for believing that tbe figures, though perplexing, 
are not so far wrong as they at first sight appear. During the 5 years preceding 
the Census Gwalior was the scene of two eevere famines, b lti90-97' and 
in 1899-1900, one or other of which affected more or less acutely every part of 
the State. Privation and disease most have played great havoc among the 
young during those years, though in the absence of rital statistics it is not 
possible to say precisely to what extent, while diminislied fecundity would 
prevent the loss by death from being made up. This cause may also partly 
explain the small number of infants under one year. 

4, Femtxle Ages. If tbe male age figures are unreliable, those Cor femalea 
ve much more so, for in addition to the causes which vitiate the former, others 
are peculiar to the latter. In the periods between 0 —5, tbe numbers rise and 
fall precisely ns in the case of males, and there is also a rise at 5 — 10. At this 
stage new causes appear to come into play, for there is a heavy drop in the periods 
10—15 and 15—20. Here we might lx* led to suspect the operation of the third 
ofthecansfis enuroeratol in the 1st pars^roph of this section, these being the 
years during which women ought ordinarily to marry. But wMle allowing for 
tbe revertidg of a certain n am her of unmarried women into the previous period 
who ought to come into these periods, we should remember that there is a good 
reason why the actual numbers in these periods should be relatively small. The 
years 10 20 are specially critical for young married women, for it is then that 
they usually have their first experience of child bearing, and with the rough and 
insanitary obstetric methods in nee among the people, it is certain that mortality 
most be heavy. Why there should be, however, a sudden leap between the 
period 15—20 and 20-25 from 853 in 10,000 of the population to 1883, is not 
easy to explain. Of course, 20 is a convenient number for persons slightly 
below tbat age, but only married women would be likely to be returned ^ of 
more than their real age, and these would hardly account for such a large 
difference. From this period to the sge of 40, tbe figures remain higher than 
might be expected, and only then they resume what may be called their uormol 
decrease with the increase of years. 
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5. Ageii bg BeHgionx, —impend Table Vil ^rea age figures far tb« State 
by each religioa and Bubeidiary Table lit, reduces these to « inaea^eable form. 
The eoceQtricitiea al ready mentioned may now be disregarded as they affect e^^ery 
religioo, nor does it aeem vfortb ivhile to take into conalderatioa the colnmns 
oontaioing ^'Othem who coasiat of a very fewParsis and Sikhs, The figures for 
Christiana also seem to me hopelessly erratic probably owing to araalluess of 
total numbers, witness the difference in periods 0 —Sand S — 10, 

As for the large religions^ beginning with the first five years of life, we find 
the animists most prolific, the next in order being the MuhamoiadHiie, alter 
them the Jains and lastly the Hindus. 

The position of the Hindus is not surprising for constituting as they do the 
greet htilk of the papulation, and including many low castes who Hve in poverty 
and in aowholsotne surroundings, infant moriality would naturally be high, 
but it is strange that so large a proportion of Animistic children should 
survive till the age of a. During the periods from 5 to 40 the numbers tend on 
the whole to approximate in all religions, but HOon after that age they again 
diverge till at three score and over the animists have entirely lost their superiori¬ 
ty and retrograded to the lowest place, the Jains now raking iheir posi¬ 
tion at the top, followed at a considerable interval by the Hindus who beat Islam 
by a small margin. The prooarious existence of the jungle evidently tells up¬ 
on tlie endurance of the animists, great as that is in the prime of life, but 
one would not expect the Muhammadans to give way to the Hindus, for tiiey 
live largely in towns and ^nerally have an easier life. The quiet and seden¬ 
tary life of the Jains, who are usually merchants and bankers would seem to 
be favourahle to longevity, though this is not Mr. Ibbetson’s conclusion, < Punjab 
Census Report for 1881.) the Punjab Muhammadans easily outstripping the 
Hindus and Jains in that province. 

l>. VoMfftiiatiBe i»iiiftviig t>j the seirns.— Jn the Put;jjib Ct iisuB Kej ort for 
1881, Mr. Ibbetson draws atreiition to the fact that thruui-hout that province 
females are in excess of males in tlie earliest lears of life I iit in defect at its 
close, and explains the circumstance by saying that, while females are ljsb[e 
to most of the dangers to which males are exposed, they are subject to others 
peculiar to tliemselres, especially in connection with child bearing, which are 
highly tnlmicn! to life. A priurt we might be inclined to accept this statement 
hut the Gwalior age figures lead to a directly contrary conchisioti. During 
the first five years of existence the male children exceed the female and even 
up to the age of 20 the latter are in the miiioriiy. I have already endeavour¬ 
ed to show why the number of females between 10 and 20 yeura of age abonld 
lie few, but beyond that period the weaker sex appear to withstand the ilia 
that flesh is heir to” with decidedly greater success than their compeers of the 
stronger persuasion. 

The figures for different religions modify but do not controvert those for the 
t^tate as a whole.si The Hindus on account ofthtir overwbelmiug majaihv 
must exercise a dominating influence over all stiitistics and accoriiingly we tru¬ 
th em following the same rule os the totnl population. I he other muiii tel. 

® T apain Icftve ont nf confideralii?tt the flgiirei. for Chruti&tUi and m IjAing lot! few to 
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giouS] though esbibttiog certain mriations in the intrrmccllate itgea^ ou^ uiul 
all tend to prove thi‘ superiority in the lung rtm of the fetuale oyer the male 
in atoying power through the rare of life> It ia only the cumparative longeviiy 
of the sexes tiiat is here de dt wkli, the relative nutubers at uillercut ageg tilll 
be appropriately noticed in the next eecii' ^o of this Chapter. 

7. Mean at/e .—However nnreUahle the age statistics may lie, it does not 
foQow that they are without value. Over a large poptilatlotL an approxinmtely 
correct result can prdKibly be obtainefi, end I have, Uierefore, worked out the 
mean ages of the Gwalior pr»piiLidon, together mth those ot tlie main re- 
ligions as wdl as o£ one of the districts which vrere aeverety afliicted by famine 
and one of those where raniinc n'a!i less Rcute. In face, hitwcver, of the warn* 
ings of statisticians against drawing conclusions os tolongevi^ from mean ages, I 
abstam. from any aueh attempt, simply giving the results for what they are vfortlL 
The mean age of the whole population of both sexes is slightly over 3^5 jeorsy 
the mule figure lieing nearly years while the female is nearly «7. Unfer*' 
tnnatcly these cannot be compared with 1891 for reasons alrejwiy ^ven, but 
though relative mean ages are not sure teats of relative longevity, in this cose 
aa well as in the various religions, the results agree with those of the age 
periods already discussed.* The Jains head the list with an average for men of 
30^ yearn, followed by Muhammodand if6^, Hindus slightly over 24, and Ani- 
mists slightly over 23. As to females the Hindus come first with a mean age 
of 271, the Jains next with 26^, the Muhammadans with nearly 25, and the 

Animista slightly over 24. It will be observed that among Hindus and 
Animists, the mean age of women is higher than that of men, whereas nniorrg 
Jains and Muhammadans tbe eitnation is reversed. The experiment of work* 
ing out the mean ages of a famine and non-iamine district is inicrestmg. The 
mean age of males in Tawarghar, n non-faraine district, is 23 nod for females 
2fi, and in Nimach, a famine district, 24 for male^ and 26 for females. It 
might on first thoughts be supposed that the latter ought to be low*er than the 
former, bat on consideration it will be apparent fbat as great mortality among 
the young always occurs in time of distress, and as inipuired fecundity is also 
an effect of famlDC, the mean age in a severely affected district ought to Iw 
higher than in those not so affected—a theory borne out by the male figures of 
the 2 districte here compared. 


CtrifitiafUf ai,id ** Othi’ri^ are not coEisiidpnjtl. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE L^-Woutimied.) 
Unadjusted age return of 100,600 oj eac\ sex 
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Subsidiary Table n. 
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Sutisidiary Table in. 
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8ZZI0N n. 

Stit, 

I, (i^ntraL —The »r«itquestion of sex eannotbe settled in x Census report, 
more especially for an area like Gwalior where birth statistics are not syatemnti 
cally kept, nor has any inforinatioHi which appears to have a scientific value been 
elicited by tuy inquiries on the subject. Many are the theories which have been 
put forward in Europe as to die determining cause of sex in children, but these 
are so diverse that it appears extremely doubtful whether any real approach has 
been made to an explanaiion of tiie matter. Still as some cause roust eziat, all 
facts bearing on tbe point may be of use. As regards the periodB deemed nna- 
picious for marriage the Hindus consider that duriug the period commencing 
from Asarh Sudi Gynr<w ( u e. the eleventh day of the second half of Asnrh cor¬ 
responding generally to the last week of Jane) and ending Katit Sudi Gyaras 
(correepondingtotbe last week in OcEober) the Gods are in recess or asleep, and 
therefore prohibit marriages. The roonth Paoosh (from the end of December 
for a period ol 30 days) is also aroiJetl. La the remaining taontha matrimonial 
celebnitions are allowed, but only on such days as the stars are propitious, a 
fact ascerttitied by astrological calculaiiotis, ilarriuges are, however, also 
prohibited during the j:>eriod that Venus (S7iuftro)lj set. Muharomadaius avoid 
oulv the month of Muharram for marriages. 

Now it is true that male children are more valued tlian females, and there 
may be somn supposed conuection between the marriage season and the birth of 
sons, but I have been able to obtoin no oonfirmation of this idea, and the custom 
of performing the marriage cetem'iiiy long before cohabitation begins, leaves the 
whole question in uiicertainty. 

As regards the sex being determined by dates, there appears to be a belief 
that counting from the period at which a girl attains puberty, if conception 
takes place on the odd days, tbe issue will be male, if on the even days, female. 
Similarly, conception on the odd days of the Hindu month is considered 
favourable for the birth of males, and on even days of fenniles. But there 
seems to be no reasonable explanation of these ideas except the supposed general 
propitiousness of odd over even numbers, 

3, The The sex figures for Gwalior State give a proportion of 906 
females to 1,000 males. The excess of males is not condned to this part of 
India, bat occurs in all Census reiurjisfor this country that I have seen, though 
it is in direct contrast to tbe condition of things in tbe British Isles, where there 
is a preponderance of females, aooortUng to the Census of 1891, 1017 to I000« 
For the present let the fact be accepted as it stands. Comparing with previous 
enumerationa, we find in 1881, 849 females to IjOOO mules and in 1891, 878* 
Thus the proportion of females appears to have steadily iacreased during the 
past 20 years, but this concluaion cannot be safely drawn, and it is probable that 
the result is due to more correct enumeration, for It is certain that attempts are 
made to conceal females and hence the approximation to eqnality between the 
sexes is a test of accuracy. Moreover, in the disaiitrons decade which bos just 
ended, it is most uoJikdy that the proportion of females has increased, since in 
time of famine and distress it is they who safier most, especially if infants, their 
loss being of comporatlveily minor importanoe in the eyes of parents. Tummg 





to the Nutiiral DlvUiona of the State, wg find that the proportion of femnlee to 
males ie smallest in the plain coantry and liigheat in the billy region, the plateau 
taking an Intermediate place. On the other hand, the town of Ujjoli) which in 
on the plateau contains only 915 women to l^OOU men while Lashkar in the 
plain h^s 913, 

The low proportion of femnles in the plain country lying in the Northern 
part of the State might suggest a possibility of the [e^stenee of infanticide, and 
it is true that Thakurs of those parts have lieen smqjected of fltiU following the 
pmetice, but idio district officei's do not admit its existence, and the Bajputs an a 
whole show an excess of fcmalee. 

The actual nutnber of females in defect tbromghont the whole State ia 
144,715. 03 compared with 344,070 in 18S1 and 339,594 in 1891. For the 3 
natural divisions the figures at the present Census ore, in the plain country, 
91,188, in the plateau 52,737 (36,443 in Isagarh and 16,395 Ln Malwa), and 
in the hilly district 790. Thus the first shows a much larger deficiency than the 
remaining divisions put together, 

3, The sexes at di^erent ages . — ‘TViicn we come to consider the proportion 
of the sexes at different ogea, wo are confronted with the difficulty of the 
admittedly erratic nature of the age figures themselves, but as the eccentricitiea 
arc equally applicable to both sexes, it may be worth while to say a few words 
about them. Commencing with the pMn country, that La Gwalior prant, the 
northern division of the state, we find in infancy only 743 females to 1000 males, 
while during the early chilil bearing ages 10-30 the proportion of women 
again falls, as might be expected, but from that pofnt onward the variationa 
arc less violent, and woman fairly holds her own until the period 55-69 in 
which we find 524 to 1000 males. Probably a unmber who ought to be in 
this place liave heen included hi the higher age 60 and over, as here they ore 
in excess of moles. 

If we paaa to the plateau region, a somewhat different state of things 
meets the view. In infancy the females aie (imtly in defect^ a fact which 
obtains up to the age of 30, when there is a sudden excess of Feomles 
which lasts with fair consistency till the end of life. This certainly loots as if 
girls were concealed at early ages, but wo should also cousider the probable 
large'mortality among them during the famiuo, and during the first years o£ 
married life, though in spite of aU these explanations the figures aro still 
incredible as they stand, 

The hilly tract of Arajhera in the Eouth of the State exhibits even 
greater marvels, for the females commence by an excess over males in infiincy 
and then during the perioil 0-5 are as 3 to 1, after which, they suddenly 
gink to leas tb«o one half. Later on they approach nearer equality and 
finally end os tliey began in excess. It is useless to comment on such va¬ 
garies, To bring them into workable form, it would be necessary to odfuat 
all ages befoie showing the proportions of the sexes, a process which time 
forbids. 

4. Sexes in di^erent relitjiom at different aejei . — On one point all the 
rriigions agree in every division with two exceptions and tliat is the excesa 
of women in the latest period of life. The exceptions ore the Muhammadans 
of the plateau and the Hindus of the hilly tract; in every other case it is 
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M I bive sda, the Hmdue end Anitnieteot the pkt«u end the MBbemmed- 
ens <md Animbta o£ the hille ehomng more than 3 nomon to S men. 

As leeerds infante, the Animkts of the plain have the feteert fennd^ 
but in the” plateau the two senes are approximately equal, end in the lully 
dietrict more than 3 females appear for every male. Thtshgt^ 
oontroat. strangely with the period 8-10 where the proportion .a 
to lOOO mnlea. Famine mortnUty may partly ancouut tor this drop, bn 
is uictedlble that such a diBerence should take plane from this taiise alone, 
and it is not known that the animista practise female infantic.de. 

It would be nnpiofimble to enter into the detoila of each religion at e^h 
awe, and I can oidy eoaclnde by raying that on the whole women are m de- 
£«t thraughoet every raliginn, bet diet their ratio stnnds to in^ tewords 
the end of life. I We gone over part of this ground alraady m the age 

Bectiou o£ the present Ckaptet, 

5. Satm in di^rtni The oarpose of SubsMiary Table H" is to 

bring out any bdif^tlon. tli«t may be farLh^ming a. to tl>e of fem^e 

Mdie by tbo profiortion of female, to mnle« mxder 5 jw. oH m the 

elected ciste. 9 a The figures do not foTOur the theory that this barlwirous custom 
bnow pruetked, though it would he msh to affirm tts toml extm^on. It m 
true that the mtios of the Ksee are m ECV'eral castes Bufficieutly fibirtlmg, .ufc 
their very extravagance proves that female mfonticide cannot be the cause, tor 
It could not he concealed if cirried on in so wholesale a immiier. 

SubsidkTy Table V la intended to show how far the flUggestlon is true that 
the proportion of females to molee varies inverecly to the aodol sending of the 
caste audit lias thcreroailiceu arranged in order oE recognised social precedence, 
which ^'emsto give the information at a gknee bctier than i£ the ainiugement 
TWito in order of female preilominanoj. The figured in a geitend wny l>ear out 
the idea aJjove BUggesteJ, but witii some modifications, I'lm majority o£ low 
castes have ft very, or fuiriy, high tn\lo of fenmles, but,some of the high cuFtoa 
Lave the same. Still iierhaps m combiimtioii with a larger body of figures 
oiore definite results may appear. Here I would refer to cermin castes m 
which the proportion of the sexes appears extraordinarily uneven, tench irre* 
.alaritiesBto often due to the small nmnbor of persons in the^, so tl,at a 
very few more or Iobb on eitiier side ivould make a large dillerenoc m i^r- 
cenun^e-^ As instances of such castes I would mention Dakauts, Dorns, and 
KanWs. I fi^or another ^u=se of these peculiarities must tic die careless- 
iiess of enumerators in recording caste, for in a tew cases the e^ces. of 
ie aa remarkaV-le as their defect in odters. The A]mi3 may be itoticil in this 
cnonection. They exist only in Mahva, where in tliree districts the proiwr- 
tians of the sexes are slightly in favour of the females, but in 2 iMsteicte 
about 10 males are shown to mic female. This causes the Ajnas to give 314 
females to 1000 nmlesv U is obvinns that this must be ^ error in enume- 
ration owing to many Ajna feiimles being entered JU* something else, Loobng 
at the Rajpute for the same districts, we find a considerable excetia of fcimilefi. 
In Eonte other districte, such as. Bhil^si, die liftj puts show the samo tendency in 
fto hi"h a degree that agiun the only espliumtion h error in emiinerotiQti, 
for the total i males and females in the district raterred to are in noway 
abnormal. Enumerators nre freiiuently men of the lowest attainments and 
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wmild certainly not be critical legarding- entries in the acheduleS) while Super- 
vieopg and other officials either through press of other work or Uck of interest 
may have been remiss in checking returns. W Itli this esplanation, 1 can only 
regret the nnsait*factory resulta in the case of certain ostea but unlortunately 
there was no remedy. 

< 1 , C’flfwf.? 0 / fiifect o/femaks .—It lias already been roentibned that the 
defect in the number of females In India contrasts titrongly with the dreum- 
etanees of the British Isles. The first espkiriation that would naturally occur to 
one is the practice of female infsiiticitle, and diere can be no doubt that among 
certain classes, notuhly Kajputs, the practice was once very prevalent. Wliethcr 
or not it still continues to any large extent, it Is hard to discover. District of5- 
ccra whom I have consulted in tlie matter one and all deny the existence of 
the cufitota at the present iky, though tliey allow tfiat os sons ore more valued 
than daughters, less care is taken of the latter in their early years or in times 
of distress. The Metlif.-al Ofiioer to Ilia Highness the Moliaraja Sind Ilia on 
tJie other hand informs me that nearly nil reports of pestfiwrttm cxomlnatiims 
on chUdren are of females. *T he female infanticide Act is not in force in Gwalior, 
and altogether the question cannot be decided with any confidence, but my 
opinion is that the custom of actually destroying female children does not exist, 
though they may l>e allowed to die more frequently than malea owing to neg¬ 
lect and other causes. This wonM be natnmlly most common in castes which 
find difficulty in. providing husbands for their daughters, and more (jspdcially 
among hypergamous castes of which there ai'e few if any hi Gwalior State, eo fiir 
as 1 liave been able to ascertain. 

7, But though fenude infanticide may be very uncommon at this time, its 
prevalence in the past may have acted in another way to bring about a. prepon- 
demnee of males. The destruction of female children would occur most often in 
Camiliea in which the (Laiighteru largely outnumbered the uohb, while in those 
which produced a majority of sons, both sons and daughters would be allowed to 
live. Hence the fcnmlc-bearing fainilies would tend to die out and the son-bearing 
families to survive. Mr, Ibbetson in his Keport for 1881 notices this theory and 
quotes a passage frooi Darwin in which that great investigator expresses hia 
belief b the possibility of the result under the coudltlona stuted. 

S. After full weight has, however, been given to these considerations, it Is 
still doubtful whether female infanticide would wholly account for the excess of 
males b India, for only a few castes are aDeged to have practiced the custom. 
What has probabl}'^ contributed in an equal or even greater degree to the result 
is the high rate of mortality at the child-bearing ag?e. The Mediol Officer tins 
given me some description of the 'obstetric methods of native mid\Tivea and of 
the treatment of w'omen at the time of child-bbth. One might imagine tluit 
every thing k deliberately done to render the recovery of the mother impossible, 
eo contrary is the system to all western notions of treatment, sanitation and 
humanity. The evil effects of the treatment would tell most severely on the 
higher classes whose motle of life is raoreaitificM than tliat of the lower ; not 
neoesaarily on the higher castes, but on those classes who are cjomparativcly 
well-to-do and who'yet employ the old methods ataccouchments. 
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Sutisidiary Table I. 

General Proportion of the Sexee, hj Natural DlvisionA ttnd Cities. 
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Sutisidiary Table IIL 

Actual ezcfs$ or defed of Females by Natural Divsiong, 
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Subsidiary Table IT. 

Females to 1,000 males under 5 {f ve ) years old by sdeded castes. 
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Subsidiary Table T. 


Fropcrtion of Sexes hy Caxte. 
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Si'iJSii>iART Table V,— (Cantnued) 
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ssjnoir m. 

Thf Chit CfenrfjViUJi of the People. 

t. /n/Wuf tory —The figures’ for the Civil foivdition of the people are eon- 
bimed in Table VU and arc probably snbstnntiany occnrate. The only motive 
for falsification that occuTB to me ifi to conceal the reproach of Imving a marriage¬ 
able daughter unmarried, but it is probable that for this object a parent would 
sooner imderstate a dmifililer’s age than reoresent as murried one who waa 
Still a maid At the Bsme time it is quite Ukely that enumemtora, being such as they 
are, may have been at liraea in doubt regarding the relations of men and women 
living together after having gone through some forra of marriage other tlian 
ihc rtiijukr one. The mstmctions were to enter such cases as married, hut they 
may not have been consistently carried out. So again other enumerators mny 
have erred in the other direction, and recorded as marriage what was not m 
aoy way entitled to be &o called^ 

3 UoTTiaae and The prindpil circeiutance which ilistin- 

BuUhesmiirrfage'in Indie cJidin Europe la tUrt in the letter cohubitttioii co^ncee 
^edktely .Her nurriege, where .u in the former country It geucmlly doeu n<^ 
The Intcrvnl between the two eetemonles in dilerent e«eee, mid m nemdly 

thouoh not inveriehly determined by uetrologlcel eonslderationi. Among«iW 
cUeeTB itdependelipon the dlKretion ofthe purente, who however, me pided in 
theirdedsionbythe pw^donenesB oftheeture. Olheroke*e o^m, euch ee eome 
of theDelhimi Bmhnmm end the Merathue, commence nmmedhfe ne soon »s the 
brideuoninemntimty. Even when e eecond ceremony ie necee.^, ^ yeunn 
or mntomn, it doee not invnrkbly murk the hesinning of mumed life. Amoil„ 
Muhammeduneuttnio tkeense is somewhut iMerent. They Mlliaiy murry ufter 
both purtiee hove utteined maturity, hence cohubitution begine M owe •» wi i 
Euto^. Thnu tlie life of a Hindu girl may tor a considerable interval after 
murr^undeigo pmetkaUy no cluing*, and ttde consideration mart pv, u. ^nsa 
in iltawing concluaiona as to the period at wliieh real msmed Me begins, ii ^ 
believe ^t enqniriea on the sobject at the time of enmnerahon would not b. 

" and/nifucsteente to Jfamajs.— The restriction i^agc 

are thidy connected with the endogamousaudexogamous rules of 0 ^ 01 * ic are 

noticed in Chapter VID., but it may be laid down as an axiom tba‘ ^ “ 

fte Indian parent ia to nuwry bis son. mid dau^ters. The oHigOion m the 
«sc of the son i. lees strong mid amounts to an important 
nubile immarried daughter is a reproach. lu some castes the difSciilly of 
hurfnud. leads to evil tcaulte, tor a father, rather than keep an unmarried adult 
daughter, will accept aay husband tor her, a couiae which mast fi^acntly end 
in liieery. For these reaaoua. added to the existence of ccUbnte orders, we shJl 
expect to find a far greater number of unmarried malee than femnlea. 

In addition, however, to rules of exogamy and endogamy, the pmhibi^ 
of the le-marriage of widows may he countednean imporOint resTOtion. Thia 
cusloin prevuite only in the higlier castes, and it might be expected tta 1 10 rii o 

wouldlmrelaxedwithtbeudvanceofcdncalion. Movementa are on f^m parte 

ofludiaforthoremovalottUediaiibility,buttl.cireacctaliaveiiet, aotaraal can 
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team, been felt in Gwalior. On the contrary, there is a tendency among tht 
lower coetce to adopt the cuetoia of prohibition in the hope of their social 

status, and even Mohamraadans now look with diafavour on widow marriage. 
With men the case is the reverse. Widowers are expected to re-marry in nearly 
aU castes. In reference to special customs which must limit the number of 
marringea, the Ghanbe Hrahmnns may be mentioned. They can only enter into 
marriage contracts by the exchange system, that is, if A Tvants to marry Lis eon 
to a daughter of B. he mnet be able to give a daughter in marriage to B*b son. 
Thus it often happena that members of this caste remain bachelors to a compara¬ 
tively late age. 

4. Polygamy and Polyandry , — As regards this State there is little to be 
said on these subjects. Hiniliis are permitted to have more than one wife, 
aa are Mohammedarus and Jains, but the practice of polygamy is not at ait 
general, so far as I can ascertain, the Eismt being that most people cannot afford the 
luxury. Animistic tribes as a rule penrut the po 5 kie.®! 5 inn of more than one wife, 
but w'here the privilege is made use of, it will probably be found that the first 
wife id barren, nr that the man wants another pair of handB to work for Lim, 
Sufasidkry Table T7o. VUl fully bears out theae remarks. They certainly serve 
to prove that polygamy is very rare. 

As top'll! an dry, 1 Lave been able to hear of no class among whom it is 
permitted even including animista. 

5. CtvU Cond'tUon. m —Taking the State aa a whole, we nnd that 

among males, infani marriage is practified to an extremely limited extent, and 
even up to the age of 15 the great majority are still in ringle blessedness. From 
this period the run on the mstrimonid nuijkct evidently begins, for, wlicreoa 
from birth to the age of 15 the benedic te and widowers number uudEir 400 

per 10,000 of the populitiou, between 15 and 40 they amount to well over 
5,000. Yet even then what seems surprising is that bo many iw 1277 ehotild 
remain unmarried up to this late period, wLUe a not inconsiderable muDbcr 
appear never to marry at all. 

Aa to females, it cannot be smd that the fignrea show any w’ide prevalence 
of infaiit marriage, and, though the average at each period is higher than in 
the case of males, it would seem that women generally postpone tlie responeibilidcs 
of marriage till after the age of 15. Then nearly all marry, but in prw^ss o£ 
time death’s *‘icy Land” removes the life partners of man}^, who thenceforward- 
aje fotbidiien by the sicrn law of caste to enter again the married state, 
except when they belong to castes whose rules arc more indulgent. 

6. fJvii f7i?ndifiou of tlto co‘mpared ,—Subsidiary Table U clearly 

exhibits the large divergence between the ratios of uudea and females in cotmec- 
tion with Civil Condition. At every aga we find a much larger proportion 
of married fetnalda than of married malos, from whkli we may infer both 
that they are on the whole married earlier, and that comparatively few remam 
eventually immarriod. Above the age of 40 there are 5 unmarried males to each 
single female. 

• WUHiliffves«f|tir«i.jt*LoaLJ be uadersti-ixt ihat esleoUtioii » nuale m tO^OOC uf 

4lbCil .^'-^1 ^ 
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It IB oE course to be estpccted that the FeTnulea in the category oE Tridowed 
flhould largely outnumber me males, partly owing to their relatively greater TO—1—U. 
lougivity, • and partly to the prohibition o£ re-mamage. 

Thus throughout the whole of life there are more than 2 widows to 
every widower, whik in its closing years the proportion riaea to about 4 to 1. 

7* CiaU Condition in Natanil Divisions.—I proceed to notice a few points 
rehaing to dvil condition in the 3 natuTal divisiom though 1 do not profeaa 
to account Eor all the dificrences. For all ages together the plain country 
contains the largest proportion of unmarried and the Euialleat of married males; 
in the hilly country the reverse is the case, wbil® the plateau holds an iiLternie> 
diate position. The widowed, however, of both BOxeB show a larger number 
in the latter division, a circumetance which may be accounted for by die severe 
fciniines which have occured in that area. 

When we turn to the female figure we find the plain exliihiting the highest 
proportion oE married and therefore the lowest o! unmarried, the plateau again 
taking the middle place. The theory may be hamrded, though not with complete 
confidence, that, as Gwalior Pnmt coutaitis a relatively large orbon population „ h 
among whom polygamy is more prevalent tlmn in rural areas, the comparatively 
Urge numher of married females may be thus esrpkiried. Perhaps this idea also 
finds confirmation in the fact that in the two parts of die plateau roaion, Malwa, 
whieii has the larger urban popuktiou, surpasses laiigurh in tlie number oE 
married women. It is true that the proportion of married females is greater 
in the hilly tract which has no towns than in Malwn, but we hui e eeen that 
the ratio of married men is highest in the hilly country. 

Taking civil condition at different ages, we observe that early marriage, 
that is, uiirkr the age of 10, for hot h sexes, is also commonest in the hilly district ' ^1- 

of Ainjhera but as stated in tbe introduction, I have wry little confidence in 
the Amjhcra figures and do not found any conclusions on ihe u. In some cases 
the returns were obviously and glaringly wrong. 

8 Civil condition in dijfsre/ii —Toe most noticeable point in the 

Hindu fimires is the great dilfcrenre in the proportion of married males and femalcB 
reapectiTCly in the different divUions, specially in the earlier periods of life. The 
ficrilre for married feinalea from 0-10 in the l^^garh Front of the Plateau in 
J small tliat there is strong suspicion of its iocorrectnesa owing to ignorance 
or error on the part of the enumerators, while the figure for the hilly country 
oeems unduly high. It, certainly, is strange that Amjbera should have bee married 
women to each mairied man, while Isagarh has two married men to each married 


woman. 

Similar peMllliritiM appMr in »U rriigioilB. .nd cWil conditions. I would 
drew suention, for instance, totbe married figure of Mobsmmednnn in Am,hem 
the hilly district, for the sge period 0-10. Thin huge proportion o£ ms^femnles 
iM is due to n eiiciiinatnuce oielttiuuea »L lue enil of pstn i «t this BectlMi. 
A.”n 1^ Wi-bwed Jlohnmmndens of Gwalior Prsnt ntnges 0-10 .m an SI 
,t°Jesl» 0 lie.n^r^_fo happens dint mily 1 ^les ere me onled s- widowea 

' Vbdfl Crbuptei IV i-Mtiuii 1 liar*. 7. 
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agniast 189 fdmatea, beiicd the divergence. 1 might give other ioetanecB, but ni 
nu exjjlsnadon occars to me heyond poe$i ble error in the work of the eimment- 
tora, peshap these will suffice. 

With regard to marriage I am of opinion, that the inHoence of the 
Hindus is so powerful that all other religions tend to approximate to their tvoigps. 
This is specially evident in the ratio of widows to widowers. It will he observetl 
that all through life in all religions the fcwroer far outnumber the latter — a ppoof- 
that prohibition of widow marriage is a apreading and increasing pmctice, tliouglt 
only am ong the higher caatea of Hindus it is enjoined as an authoritative rule. 

9, Civil Cvnditwn in ftco large tovms , —In the Subaidiary Tables appended to 
this section, I have included statistics for the two large towns of Laahkar and 
70 _ 7 e—I—viL tJjjain. As compared with the figure Cor the whole State they show a some¬ 

what greater prevalence of polygamy and a larger number of bachetora, but 
the diSerence is not so marked as might have been expected. In the two 
towns themselves, however, HOtne curious divergences are obser\’abIe. Among 
the Bind us of Ujjain, early marriage amoog females would appear to be far 
more prevalent than among the same class in Lashkar, while on the other 
hand married Jain females under 10 in the northern town are as 2 to 1 when 
compared with those of Ujjain. Again, the remarkable contrast in the animi¬ 
stic figures for the two towns is noteworthy as indicadug that a mnch larger 
proportion of these tribesmen take up their permanent residence in Ujjatn 
than in Laahkar, for white the females of each civil condition in the first bear 
a high ratio to the males, the number in the second ia altogether inBiguificant. 
71— HI. , 10. GW cuttdiViona/ have prepared Subsidiary Table 

Ho. HI for 1901, but no figures are available for comparison with previous 

censuses. I therefore append it only in case It may be of use on any future 
occasion. 
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Subsidiary Table 1. 

Distribution of 10,000 of each by age and Civil Condition, 
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Subsidiary Table IT. 

# 

Dfstribaiion by CitS CondUion and main-age periodo oj 10,000 of each sex. 
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Subsidiary Table 111- 

Jiittributiim by CivS (hndiHon and Tnain-age periods of 10^000 of each sex at the last three Censttses. 
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Subsidiary Table IV- 


Distribu^on bp main-age periods of lOfiOO of eadi CirU Coitdihon. 
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Subsidiary Table V. 

Distrihtiion hif Civil Condition of 10,000 oftach oixfor eaih mainttge periodo. 
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Subsidiary Table 'Vl-—iConiinued). 

Pr<^li>>r/!m of ihe Sea:tiit ti>i Chil Condition/or Jaim bt/ Kafural Dhmons. 

OF FEMALEl^ FEtl MALES- 



























































































































































































































Subsidiary Table 

ProporHon of On Stxei by Civil CoudtUon for Christiana by Natural DioUlotiA, 
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Subsidiary Table VII. 

Disbrihu^on hy CivU Cohdition of lOfiOO of each Seixt for ^^atural DivUions. 
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Sabsidiary Table VIIl. 

PropoTiton of isives to hwbanda/or ajid Natural Divisions. 
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CHAPTElt V. 

-:o:- 

Educatios, 

1. EJtieation iti Cirarior S/a/«.~Tho(igh figitreit for literacy eannnt 
Sriih Anv uarfut result bn compared wltb cboEe of tbe Ekiucationnl DepurtmeoCt 
vet it m *y be of interest to give a short account of the progreae of Bducation 
in the Giriliur State. Ko infurmation b fortb'coming before the year 1846, 
and there appear to have been no State Schoob previous to that date, though 
a few private acboob may have exbted ; therefore State-supported educatioa 
may be sgid to date from that yeuff tbe third of the reign of the late Maharaja 
Jiyaji Rao, who was at the time a minort the administration being carried on by 
a Crtiincil of kegency. In 1816-47 a school was opened in the house of a 
Sardor called Dadd KbosgiwaU in Chhatri Bazar, Ln^hkar, bnt no pasticuinrs of 
it are extant. In 187) 1*55 vernacular Schools were established in certain districts 
at an expenditure of R^, 4380 perannunij while the Lashkar School at thb time 
cost Rs. 4810, There is no record of the number of ptipils. In December 1857 
the number of pupils throughout the State was 2653. In 1860, Hia Highness 
having now attained his majority, the expeuvUture waa increased to Rh. 17,517* 
A further incranse to tbe Budget up to Rs. 32,980 ww made in 1861-62. lu 
1863 an Educational Department wne formed under Sir Michael Filosc K. S* S. 
as Director of Education, who found the Loshkar School located in a large stable 
in the town. AH improi’ements possible within the allotment were then carried 
out. It appears that English instruction was first introduced into the Lashknr 
School as early as 1854, but it was for many years of a very elementary deacrip- 
tion. The other departments of the histltutiou provided for tuition in Marathi, 
Hindi, Vedic lore and aatroloey. 

2. We may now pass over some years of slow and uneventful progress 
till the death of the Chief in 1S86, when a Council of Regency was appointed 
to administer the State during the minority of the present Maharaja, Madho 
Eao SindhiaG. C. S» 1. Nawab Ghubtn Ahmad Khan Ahmadiwas appointed 
Member of Council for Education, who at the request of Sir Lepel GrilUn, Agent 
to the Govern or General for Central India raised thestatus of the Lashkar School 
to tbe High Standard. From thb time education both in. English and Indian 
languages mode considerable strides, English Schools being opened at some of 
the District towns, and numerous primary schools in villages. In 1691 there 
were in all 143 Schools throughout the State, including the two lagre institutionN 
at Lashkar and Cjjaia which hod in 1896 been affiliated tt> the Allahabad 
Uuiversity up to the B. A. Standard. 

In 1894 His Highness, being IS years of age^ received powers of adminis* 
tration and the Conned of Regency was dissolved, upon which the present 
writer was appointed Inspector-General of Education. There being now two 
Colleges with High Schools attached and 16 Anglo*Vernacular Schools be¬ 
sides about 170 village schools, endeavours were made to increase the number 
of the primary venacukr institutions with the result that in 1901 there were in 
^ 358 schools supported by the State at a cost Rs. 2,37,601, indudbig adminis¬ 
tration and inspection, with 17,612 pupils of idl grudes. 1 may meation that 
the Colleges at Lashkar and Ujjnin urc now provided with noble buildings 
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enllra] respeodvely Victoria after Her late Majesty, im<i Mailliava College 

after ills Highness the ^tahamjn, 

3. In addition to these ordinary educatioiml inetitntiona His Flighnesfl had 
ae vend schools opened for special [mrpoiioa. The year I89i) saw the TOmmeMce- 
meut of the Sendee School for the training of young men for the Revenue and 
other departments of the State. Most of the pupils arc Mamthas, one muln 
object being to fit this class for State eroploymont. To supplement the Service 
School, II miniature Subot or tliatrict was formed close to I^ashkar, where stu¬ 
dents were drafted for pracdcal iraining in Kevenue and Police work previous 
to obtaining regular appointments. 

A special school was also opened in 1898 for young Sardars,, on the lines 
of a Kajkumar College, which has turned out an admirahle iustitvUiou. It Is 
now attended by about 40 young gentlemen, including not only Maratha Sar- 
dara, but also a few young Rajputs from the petty States subsidiary to Gwalior, 

The next special school to be started was tho ; Military School to provide 
education for youths destined for commissions in the State Army, 

To these may be added a type-wri dug class attached to the Victoria College 
for tcacliiug clerks the use of type-writing machines in all Head OffioeiL 

4, Ko account of edneatiou would be complete without mention of fenvda 
education. Up to the year 1897 there was no Girla* School in G walior* 'I he 
first was opened at UjjaiB and ia now a floadahingiinstitution with some S3S 
pupils. The Maharanj's Girls' School at Ijsshkar was commenced soon after 
and is now the largest of its kind in the State. A few small Girls' Schools have 
also been started at the Head Quarters of certain districts, and quite recently a 
new school for Sardar’s daughters has been inaugurated by Her riighnesa the 
Mahareni Sahibah, The total number of girl a on the rollii was 837 In 1901, 

3. Of private schools outside Lashkar I have little information. A few of 
these do exist in towns throughout the State, but the mstructiou h extremely 
elementary. In, Lashkar, however, there are no less than 44 private Schooia 
with a roll of 905 pupils, in which elementory Hindi, Marathi, Urdu, Sanskrit 
and Marvvari are taught. 

6. 77tc Fi^rts CoTisldered GmeraUy, —The foregoing account of Ed oca* 
tion in this State, though showing coiiBidctahle progress in recent ycarfl, will 
probably have prepared the reader not to expect a very high avernge of literacy aa 
recortled in the Census figures,. These figures thcmfiolves, tliougli giving a fair 
geneiTil idea of the spread of education, must not altogether be relied on when 
different parts of the State are compared. Particularly I must reiterate a warn¬ 
ing already given against trusting those for the hilly district of Amjhera. Theso 
are so unsatisfactory that 1 eheJl as far as possible avoid alluding to them. The 
principal cause for doubt in respect of Education statistics liea of course in the 
different ideoa of the local Census oSScere, Charge Super in tendente. Supervisors 
and espedflily Enumerators, as to what coustitutea literacy, and in the varying 
amount of care with which the inquiries are made, for however plain the instruc¬ 
tion a may be, they are sure to be varioualy interpreted, and men will always 
differ also in tlie degree of conscientiousne&s with whiLh they carry out orders. 
For inBtonce, it is probable that many peraona who con only read were recorded 
*3 literate, though the test of literacy was clearly declared to be ability to read 
and write some language. So much being premifled, we find that 34 souk out 
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cf every tfaoiuand of the poptilation are cIn&Fed aa literate. Since 7 per inille 
are nhowu as literate between tlie ages 0-10^ we tnay conclude first that a fair 
proportion begin siicli Eilucation as they acquire at that early age, and eccondiy 
that Icamcra have been, in some cases at least, classed as literate. The neat two 
periods 10*15 and 15*^0 show a great advance from 7 to 3 L and 40 repecdvely, 
these being the nsual school going years, but in the period 20 and over there 
is again a drop to 26 [jcr mille, from which it would appear that after the age 
of 20 few leum. to read and write, Anotlier probable reason for the low 
average at the higher ages is the comparatively recent introduction of anything 
like an Educational system. The elder generation are naturally almost wholly 
uneducated, but the greater opportunities now available for the rising generation 
ought to make a great difference in these figures at the neset Census, 

7. Educatioifi in the Ace Sww.—The EMucatiuti figures for the two sexes 
read very curionsly when compared with a country like England where the ratio 
o! literates in either differs little. Here on the other hand, whereas 44 males In 
lOOU can read and write, these accomplishments are only possessed by one female. 
To anyone who has even a slight acquaintance with this country, the contrast 
is not surprising. There is still a strong feeling in some quortere against 
female education, and in others it is looked upon as unnecessary and useless. 
It has been mentioned in the 1st para, of this Chapter that up to 189", there 
was no State schtx)! for girls tliroughout the CfWalior terrltiory, and the ous 
mission school which was opened at If J join did not succeed. 

8. Education in Tinea?.*—Thestateof education in towns forms a some¬ 
what strong contrast to the figures just dealt with. The proportion of llteratea 
/’erioOO of the urban populalion ia I76’r4 among umlea, and 5'7S among 
females, a rate fonr times aa high for tlie former and five times as high for the lat¬ 
ter as that prevailing in the State ns a whole. The towns of Gwalior Prant show 
the highest average for males, w‘hile those of llfalwa Prant bear the pahn for 
females. It is curious that Isagarh Prant, which is educationally a very backward 
division, should excel Malwn in its populadon of male urban hterates, for ilolwa 
contains the large town of TJjjain, one of the oentrea of learEiiug in tho State, 
but it would ?eeni that nearly all the education in Istigarh is in the towns. 

Between 9 and 10 persona per thouf^d of the urban population are literate 
in Eingllsh, a rate 6 times ns high ng that for the whole State. Here again the 
towns of the Northern Division take the lead in respect of males, but Italwa haa 
a slight advantage in respect of females. 

In the matter of education by age the fignnea follow the same course as they 
do for the whole State, that is, tliey rise up to the period 15*20 and then begin to 
decline. This rule applies equally to Engliah education, and to main religious. 

Urban population affords a better boats for compering Hindus with other 
religiona in the matter of education, tlmn the whole population the State, 
for the latter includes the vast agricultural classes, who ofb nearly all Hindus 
and generally uneducated. In Towns, however, Hindus and otliors meet on 
more equal terms, and accordingly we find the former, though still far behind 
the Jains, yet rather euperior to the lilnhaminailanB in the ratio of literacy 3 L 9 
regards the male eex. In female education they appear to be backward even 

* Hw Skives dflall wiib ia Uim piragraph are for aU ^lice* diHod u UrwDaUiiw£li«Mt GitiJicv 
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in tomis. But -when we look ftt EngUah. the Hmd us show & higher ratio thac 
either Jains or Muhammadaiu^ and here their women too leave their rivals of 
other fuths for behiniL 

Among Christians the ratio for nmles and'females approoches nearer to 
equality than among other religions, a £aet for which there are obvious reasons, 
^ven in a subsequent paragraph. 

Animistic children in towns ore apparently quite illitemte, no persons 
-this persuasion being retomed os literate under the age of 20, and so for English 
edacation, all who possess any claim to it live in rural areas, for not a single 
English knowing animist is recorded in the Towns. 

O O 

9. Literacy in dijferent Lanyuaycts, —The Principal languages used for 
educational purposes in Gwalior are Hindi, Urdu, Marathi, and English. Of 
these the vast majority of people who learn to read and write, use Hindi and natu« 
rally so, for Hindi or some dialect of it is the tongue almost imiveraally spoken 
throughout the J^tate. Urdu is employed by* most classes of Muhammoduns, 

to some extent by the higher cl'VBses of Hindus and officials. Judicial records ore 
kept in this language and it shares with English and Marathi the honour of 
being an official language. Marathi is the tongue of the ruling race in Gwalior 
ss —1 State and of the large number of Deccani Poudits who have always acted os 

officials and clerks under tha Maratha rulers. EngUah is altogether an fyo tlc 
in this territory and as yet boa not made extensive progress. The knowledge 
of Engikh is not an indispensable qualification for even high employ men t, 
most of the official proceedings being conducted in an Indian vernacular. 
Hence it will be observed that a very small percentage of the people are literate 
in any language but Etndi. Of the hmguages incinded under others, the most 
largely used Is Gujarati, which ia the native tongue of tlie Mnhamniml oii 
traders known as Bohraa of whom there is a considerable population iu some 
of the towns of Malwa, 

10. Literacy m Mdiyions. —^Hindi hsa been seen to be the tongue most 
largely professed by the literate portion of the Gwalior population, being used 
by the Hindus who are in an overwhelming majority, but when the various 
religions arc examined, the Hindua generally take a low place in the scale of 
literacy as compared with the followers of other religions. Christians, though 
few in number, take the highest place in point of education which is easily 
accounted for by the fact that a considerable proportion of them art Europeans 
and Eurasians, nod Native Christians, being usually attached to missions, are 
ai a rule given the elements of education. The superiority of the females in 

H,-( ,!»;— II respect as compared with other religions is even more marked than that 

of the males. The languages commonly learned by them are Hindi and English, 
Among followers of Indiim religioDs, the Jains head the list by a large mar^n 
at all ages, and this is not wonderful since most of them belong to the mercan« 
tile classes to whom a knowledge of reading and writing is essentiaL They 
chiefly learo Hindi, but have in addition a character and language peculiar to 
theroflclvea called Marwari. There it, however, a remarkable contrast between 
the male and female figures of the JaiDS. Whereas the proportion of their 
literate males far exceeds that of the Mohammodans, the latter bear the palm, in 
n^rd to females.. Similarly, in the matter of English education, the Joins 
are b ehind both M hommadans aud Hindus. U wovdd appear from these facta 
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tKitl they care to acquire only saflEicictit knoTrledj^efor tlieconduetof their hiiw* 
huah and leave higher eduestloti severely alone. There arc of course e£ce|it;i<»iia, 
and I knoiv Jains who have taken honours at Cullego, but tfieae getierully follow t^i, 
omqiations other than mercautile. Next to the Jattts stand the MuhnmTnadnns 
after whom come the Hindus. The low position of the last does not necessarily 
imp!}’ that uitltkc moat parts of India the Hindus of Gwalior are behind the 
iMiiham mads IIS ill the pursuit of Searnlag. It must be borne in mind that 
Flindos include the vast agricuUaral population which is noioriously illiterate 
as well as many tribes whicli might be, and indeed at the last Census were, 
railed A.uimists, among whom education is virtually unknown. The AiduiLsts, 
a< was to ba expected, occupy by a long way the lowest position of all religions 
ir. tJie matter of Education. Still even among them a few can read aod write 
and here and there some are found with a knowledge of English. The latn-r 
helling principally to the tribes of Xiturs and MinaSj who live a good deal 
among Hindus. 

11 , Edticatim Ia N'llm* il Divisions —The smaller tlie areas and the po- 
ji'datioiis dealt with, the less coridJence can one fee! in niuking comparisonn 
of statistics, for relatively slight errors and the idios^m eras its of officials in 
different localities have a proportionately larger disturbing ettecr. On the 
whole, however, the hilly tract, the figures for which are inexplicable, being 
omitted, the Gwalior Pmnt, or plain country shows i higher percentage c.f li¬ 
teracy than the plateau region, though the Malwa portion of the latter runs it m 5 iv. 
very clos*. The Isagarh Pmnt is a large, sparsely populated and gencmllv 
back%vard region, whereas the Gwalior ami Jlalwa Pitmts both contain large 

towns and are tn every way more advanced. Though the average of literates 
in English is very ama 1 1, the plain country again takes the first place. It U 
rcmarLible that tiie two |>ari4 of the plateau should be nearly equal in res¬ 
pect of English, and 1 atn inclined to suspect tlmt the Censua Officers in Malwa 
iiuist have bseti more strict in their judgment of literacy tbuti their compeers tti 
loagarh. It is worth noting that not a single female U returned os knowing 
English in the hilly tract 

The difftrrent religions follow the same order in the Katural Di^isjotis 
in the State as a whole, and since the same peculiariries are discerotble, it is 
not necessary to discuss them in deiail. 1 may, however, mention 
here an interesting experiment in Education carried out by oixierofHis Higii- 
ness the Uahamja Sindhia, near the town of Mungarjli in the Isogurh Prant 
fl siimll settlement has been funned of Moghias and Bugriea, two criminal tribes —Itl-tv 

who have been rL^sponsible for much violent crime in this State, Orders have 
been given to send as many us possible of the boys in their little village to tin- 
di-itrict School nt MungaoU and some 23 boys now attend. It is too early t<> 
judge of results yet, but the younger generation of these turbulent tribes may 
learn the uses of honesty and ortler by ossoemtion with boys of other classes nud 
by the peaceful pursuit of knowledge. 

12. Etiucothm among ths sehded Eases and Tribes . —Impeiial Table 

IX give;* the figiirea of Literacy fur those castes selected for separate compila 
tkiri. The list was decided by the Agent to the Governor-General in Central 
India on the advice of the Census Suimrintcndent, but for Gwalior it is not 
altog-ether suitable, and 1 should have been Lucliudt to substitute others in cer- 
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fain cii^cfl i^ere it not for tbe conditions under udiich the Census of tlie State 
hiw Ijecii ttirricH out. Table IX U interpreted by Sub&idinry Table V attach¬ 
ed to this chapter, from \vhicli the rektive litenicy of the selected castes and 
I be relative prevalence of difjferetit languages among tbcni can be sten tit a 
glacce. Tlie caste whicli shows On the tvbole the highest rate of literacy iii 
the Tliitims, but two [Kiints nre worthy of notice among them, rij, the large 
variiuioii between one @nb-caste md another and the estreniely amall propor¬ 
tion of literate femides. There is no caste which seems to show tpiite eiich 
poor results in the latter respect, a fact which admits of the same tvplnti!*. 
lion as the low rate of literacy among Jain females already noticed.* It 
was a surprise to me to find so large a population of literates among (he ita- 
rathaa both males and females, who are generally oousidered to he indifferent 
to education, but the fact is thi^t most of them live in towns and though 
iiiimy can rend and write, they seldom persne their education to a high stan- 
dird. Tlie llajpots who belong generally to the agricultural duns are in edn- 
ration behind the Mnmthaa aud the same may be said of the other military 
agricultural ejnsses such as Jats and Gnjara. 

The selected Brahman sub-castes, Jnjotia, Shrimali and Shrlgaur, though 
showing a respectable proportion of literate males, do not in my opinion give 
a £hlr idea of education in this class, for in school of alt kinds throngbout 
the Stale, especially elementary matitutbna in vlllagea, the Brahmans shore 
wiliBanlasn virtual monoimly of the pnpUs. On the other bond, they 
resemble the mercantile class in the backwardiicss of eduention among females* 

Among the lower selecteil castes the Kanderas, Dbangars, Sondias and 
Khangars, literacy is almost non-e^stent. 

Compared with tlie Hindus the Muhammadan races make i very respect¬ 
able show. The Saiads take the first place uraong their eo-religiouista as to 
both males and females, but neither Saiads. Shaikhs, Jloglialfl or Puthans seem 
to mioiuroge female education to any eonsiderahle extent. 

Of the 12 selected animistic tribes, only 4 show any signs of (jdueation. 
Those holding this proud distinction are the Kirars, Minas, Saharias and 
Bhila, among whom there are even a few literate females. Their superiority 
over the remaining tribes is probably due to a larger association with Hindus 
and other higher races, 

1 have alrendy dealt with the literary languages in use in Gwalior State 
arid anjthing that might be said here would be but a repetition of ray former 
remarks. Except among the Muhammadans, who learn Urdu, and the Mare- 
ibas, whose native tongue is Marathi, Hindi is the almost univeTsal langiiafle 
for education purposes, English is chiefly confined to the Marathnri, 
}tajpnts, Brahmans, Joshis, Mitlmmmaintis, and .Tains, but even among the 
four Aivimiatic tribes above mentioned, a tiny fractioo, ia returned as literate 
in this laiiguciire. 
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CHAPTEli VI. 

THE LJ^NQUAGES OF THE PEOPl-E 

1. Ckmt/ii'atian cf the EngllBh iacludedj thirty-&ix langaages 

arc rBturnCil as epotcn in Gwalior State ([cjtifl Itnperlal Table X and Siibsidiary 
Table 1), but this list would have to be considerably leugtlieneJ if all dialects 
were included and if the people could give a natne to all the dialects they ^eak, 
Aa it ia, though the Census returns afford a basis on which to proceed for a com- 
pletj enunuaration of hngitagea, they are neither complete nor ummpeaebable, 
A minute linguistic survey, such as ia uow being catrled out under the orders 
of the Governnaent of India, can alone check and rectify them, for e^mple, 
when we find languages of the same name in different and distant districts, we 
may suspect that they belong to distiuet groups, but only actual comparison 
can determine the point. To take one Instance out of many, the term Bagri is 
applied to a hroncli of Bajosthani and also to a gipsy language, but both ora 
entered under one head, and we can only conjecture that as Nimach is near 
Rajputana, the Rnjasthani dialect is spoken in that district. Of couree, an 
examlnatiou of the two languages would dear up the point, but I have not had 
time to enter into these particulars, and cau only suppose that no distinction 
was made between one Bagri and another. 

I do not purpose to treat of the philological peculiarities of the languages 
spoken in the State as I have not been able to examine thein with any mmuteness, 
but my office has submitted to the officer-in-charge of the Linguistic Survey 
specimens of the varions dialects, which may be useful in compiling reaults for the 
whole of India, The tree accompanying this Chapter will show the affinities 
of the different languages and dialects as far as possible according to 
Mr, Grierson’s classification. In treating of each group I shall begin with 
those of (cost importance and spoken by the fewest persons and proceed from 
them to those that are more widely prevalent. 

S. Foreign Languages.—To begin with the languages alien to the coun¬ 
try and spoken only by a few persona, we have English, belonging to the 
Indo-European family and Arabic to the Semitic, and next the Dravidian 
languages of Southern India, Telinga and Tamil. The Iranian branch of the 
Aryan Sub-family b represented by Balochi and Pashto. 

3, ilitAor Indian Languages. —But it is with the Indian branch of the 
Aryan tongue that we arc almost entirely concerned, though some of its sub- 
divisions touch Gwalior very slightly. The two representatives of the Eistern 
group are Bengali and Purbi, of which the first is a foreign language need 
only by the few' Bengalis employed in the State, and the second the language 
spoken in the east of the North-Western Proviuees. Naipali and Pahari of fhc 
Northern group and Panjabi and Gurmukhi cf the Western group are like¬ 
wise foreign to Gwalior, 

4. South Western Group. —The South Western Group has but one 
representative in Gwalior State, but that is an important one more on account 
of the classes whose parent tongue it is than of their numbers. 1 refer to 
Marathi, petbnps the most direct and most unadulterated descendant of 
Sanskrit that India possesses. While Urdu and Hindi follow the example of 
Persian in having only 2 genders, Marathi has retained all three, and its inflec¬ 
tions and grammar generally are much more elaborate than those of its com- 
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Indian Empire. The dote coueectioo inainuined by the Marathi apeakine 
jrapulatiou with their old home in the Deccan tenda to preaerre ita diatinctive 
character, but neturaliy tha proximity of Hindnatani influancea 'to tome 
axt»t ita vocabulary, and accordingly we find many Pereian worda employed 
teth collminially and in official documente. I am told by puriata from the 
Deccan that up country Marathi is to some extent corrupt. 

5. Western Group, Hajtuthanu^The We&Ura Gronp of Indian lan¬ 
guages. however, claims the great majority of the forms of speech current in 
this territory. 


GujemtM is an importation from the South and Is coii6ned to one or two 
classes, such as Eghms. who were ortginally immigrants from GujeraL bat the 
Eajastbani dialects prevail over the whole of Malwa. I have already alluded 
to the amhiguous nature of the term Bagri, but I have classed it entirely 
under Rajastlmm, os the greater namher of persons who use it belong to 
Nimach district ^ Shekhawad ought probably to be included in Bagri an/the 
position of Gujarl is doubtful. Other dialects of minor Importance as rsf^ards 
the numbers who use them are Mewati, Nimari, Hnroti and Haroti Sipad 
Sondwan and Marwari, These are closely related to each other os well as to 
Malwi, the special and almost universal language of Malwa. It has the alter¬ 
native designations of Rio^ and Ahiri, both of which differ in some parti¬ 
culars from Malwj. Eangri is the form spoken by the Rajputs and Ahiri that 
used by the Ahirs in tbe district of Bajrangarh. So far as I see this 

language is also allied to Hindi and differs from it chiefiy h certain 
inflections. 


6, Western Gronp. Western Hindl^Hat the Western Hindi set of 
languages are the tongues por riceWence of the Gwalior State. That widely 
spread speech the JJrij Bliaaha has two representatives the Jadowati and the 
Sikarwari, both confined mainly to the northern districts. Hindustani or Urdu 
is the Kn^ua franca of India, and though not spoken in its purest form claims 
a considerable popolation in all parts of Gwalior, though more especially as 
might be expected in the north, Bundeii with its dialects is the most widely 
E^ken language in the whole of the territoiy, and is closely allied to Hindi. Ita 
dialects are Tawarghari or Bhadauri, Bauwari. Sahara! and BhilalL Mr. Grier¬ 
son identifies the last two, but! have kept them separate, because it appears from 
the Census figures that Bbilali is confined almost entirely to Amjbera district, 
which IB the Bhil country^whiJe Sahara! is spoken chiefly in the Sheopar districts 
where the greatest number of Saharias are found, I suggest that perhaps the 
Bhil language of Central India is called Bbilali and the language of tbe Bajputana 
Bhi^ is called Bbili. As for the Sahorlas, I am informed that they are in the 
habit of adopting the language of the people in whose neighbourhood they Jiva 
with certain variations due probably to their isolated manner of life. 
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7. Diitrihution of Lafiffuages.^hi dealing with the dietribiitioii of the 
langimgcB above deicrUied according to Mr. Grierwjn's classification, it will bo 
most eotiveiiient to take them in groups, to examine first the locality of thsir 
greatest prevalence and then to observe bow they spread to othera. I shall, how- 
ever, omit all mention of those which appear to be ineigoiScant. A Janguaga 
«io<?8 notneoeasariJy oomeunderthia description because it is spoken by few per- 
feoiie, for iu presence may indicate a aettlement of foreigoeta who retain their 
owi- language and customs. Such a longnage la an iuteresting phenomenou 
and worthy of notice, but where it is only thinly aoutered ever a large area; 
it may be disregarded. 

8 Diftt'ibution of Fonign and Afinor Zafipua^cj.—A very few words 
will sulTicc on this subject. Two hundred and fifty-three persons claim 
linglisUftB their inotlier tongue, all of whom are 12uropeapsand Eurasians 
cUieily in the service of the State. They are wholly confined to a few of the 
jirincijial to%vns in the State, and almost exclusively to the town of LasUkar, 
the Cartonwient of Morar and the town o£ Ujjain. The next langnage I shall 
mention under this head is Pushto, which is spoken by 664 persons chiefly 
mates. The majority live in JIalwa and the largest number b found in the 
Muiidsaur districf, though there is a slight sprinkling of them throughout 
the Semite. Some may be recent settlers, others deacendents of the Pathane 
who si eved among the Pindaris or in the Maratha armies. Gnjcrati, thouirh 
a fort‘ign tongue in these territories, is of interest as being that need by the cli^a 
of Muhammadan traders known as Bohras. Nearly one-fourth of the population 
ofthc town of Ujjaincoiisists of this class, who are an enterprising and well-to-do 
oominutiity. More than half of the speaJfers of Gujerati reside in the Malwa 
Pram, and most of these in Uioinand Mandaaur, while about onc-fifth are found 
in Gwalior Prant, chiefiy in the town of Lasbkar, and a few in Isagarii. They 
are however, to some extent distributed over the whole State even in the remote 
Uhitrkt of Sheopur. 

9. Distribution of i/nra/’/ii.—Under the South Western Group we have 
MarathL This, being as already stated the official laiigtinge, and being spoken 
only by the Maratiui ruling race and the Dakhni Pandits, is found almost wholly 
in towns and he.ad quarters of districts or perganes. As might be 'expected its 
centre is at the Capital, and aci or Jtngly in Gird district 1,098 out of 10,600 
inhabitanta use Marathi as their mother tongue, whereas only 3 other districta 
Bhind and Ujjain have as much os one-tenth of this average. At Lashkar the 
the capital of Mic Sitate. reside His Highness tlie Maliuraja and family and all 
the great Sardars or Nobles, most of whom are Marathas ; here also are located 
the Central Offices of every department, a large proportiott of whoso 

consists of Brahmans whose real home is in l^laharatshtra. About two-thmla ot 
the Maratlii speaking population are congregated in this one No district, 
however, is wiiiioui its complement of this class, for the correspondence of the 
revenue department is conducted in Marathi and for this branch of public busi¬ 
ness the Dakhaiii Pandit is indispeinsable. Hence though no more than 47,541 
persons use Marathi as their aativo language, it holds an unportent place among 
the local forms of speech. 

10 . Distrihition of Furbi.^Tho head-quarters, so to speak, of 
Purbi, so far as Gwalior is concefued, lie in the Norwar, Bajrangarh 
and Sheopur districta of the Isagarh Praut. It i^ surprising to find so largo 
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m proportion an 4,000 out of 10,000 profesaing Parbi in tho Ust oF tbew 
districts, whicli is remote from the home of this language, but I suspect that 
the diatiuci ion between Purbi, HmijustsDi and their allied dialects has not 
alwajB been strictly preserved. From this nucleus Purbi spreads north into 
the Gwalior Prant and south and west into Malwa to about an e()ua!, tbongh 
a small, extent Out of the li lakhs of persons whose mother tongue is Purbi 
nearly three-fourtha reside in the 3 districts above mentioned. 

IL Distribulion of R<ij<xsthani. Slinor Dialects. Rajaatbani group 
of languages is practically {unfitted to Malwa. It ia true that two of them 
are priticipally spoken in dtstricts of the Isagarh Prant, but these districts 
belong to what is historically known as Malwa and are only included in the other 
di\dsiou for administrative eoDvenience. I allude to Haroti and its offspring 
Rsroti SapaH, The tracts known as Haroti includes the Rajputana States of 
Ruudi, Kota and Jhalawar, the 2 last of which adjoin the Gwalior district 
of Sheopur, where nearly three-fourths of the Haroti speaking population 
are found. Thence it spreads to the neighbouring district of Sabalgarh 
to the north. Farther south in Bajrangarh district we again find Haroti, 
and slight traces of it also in the districts of Ujjain, Agar and Shajapnr in 
Malwa Prant, which bound the Haroti coantiy on the west, but tbc 
total of persons speaking this language is small, nmounting only to a little over 
13 thousand. As for the dialect Haroti Sapari* more than double this number 
of persons use it, but, carious to say, they belong one and all to the Sheopnr 
district. The name of this dblect ia also spelt Sipari, aud properly means the 
Ig guages of the dwellers on the banks of the river Sip, a tributary of tbe 
Chambal. 

In Marwori we have a language which, though far more largely spoken 
in Malwa than elsewhere, nevertheless extends over the whole State. And 
this is to be expected, for it is the tongue of that ubiqmtouB section of the 
mercantile population every where known as Marwaris, whose home ia in tbc 
deserts of Bikaner, Their actual number is not large, under 40 thousand, 
but their influence and wealth are great. The speakers of the Marwari language 
then are found in every district, but are most numerous in tbe Malwa districts 
of Ujjain and Nimach, where more than half of them have taken up their 
habitation. Of every ten thousand, over 7 thousand belong to Malwa, over 
eleven hundred to Gwalior Prant, and the remainder In about equal proportiona 
to Isi^arb Prant and Amjhera district. Some aflirm that Marwari is not a 
language but merely a character. 

The SoDdies,a dan of Tbakurs living in the north of the Agar district of 
Malwa, speak the Sondwari dialect, Nimari is confined to the extreme south 
of the State in the Amjhera district. 

IS. Malisi —For the first time we now come to a language the speakers 
of which can be counted by hundreds of thausanda. Malwi is the only gener-* 
ally spoken language in Malwa. If we exclude Nimach district Rine-tenths of 
the population of this country use it as their native tongue, as do nearly half 
the population of the districts of Issgarh, Pichhor, and Bejrangarh in Isagarh 
prant. There is a slight sprinkling of it in every district, but its headquartera 
are the above mentioDcd areas. A dialect of Malwi, known at Dhander! or 
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Dfcijgi is found in ootMidsrsble strength in B&jrnngftrb, Agar and Ani}bera 
districts, but as Dangt signifies the langoage o£ the " brofcen hill oonntrj'’ it 
is probable that more than one is included under this designatioii. 

13, DM^W6w^wn 0 / Western Hindi Languagis^ Bmdeli.—te&yiag 
BOW the Bsjasthani languages, we come to a group which claims even more 
adherents. Bundeli with its dialects ia the native tongue of close on one 
million souls. The parent stock largely prevails in the district of Bhilna ftnd 
Pichhor of Isagarh Frant, and Bhandcr iu GwaltOT Praut, and includes also 
onc'third of the inhabitants of Isagarh and Narwar distriets. It further ex¬ 
tends in a small degree into Malwa as well as the Northern districts of the 
State, but nine-teuths of the popnlation it are found iu the districts meu« 
tioned. 

The principal dialect of Bundeli is Bhadanri or Tawsrghiri. An average of 
8,500 out of 10,000 speakers of this tongue belong to the 2 districts of Tawar- 
gbar and Bhind, both of which are on the right hank of the Chambul river 
but it also filters awaj in small runlets to nearly every district. 

The Panwart dialect, called after the Pauwar Thahurs, hardly extends 
beyond the Gwalior district where more than three-quarters of its speakers (in 
all under 50,000) live. 

The nucleus of the Saharia dialect is naturally in the Sheopur district 
where that tribe is found in the largest nnmber. About one-third of the total 
reside here, and about one-fourth in Narwar district, while a oonsiderable con¬ 
tingent are found in the Isagarh and Efljrangarh districts. Outside the Isa- 
garh Prant it is hardly met with except in the south of the Sahalgarb district 
of Gwalior Prant which raarcbea with the northern boundary of Sheopur. 
From the AabiVaf of this dialect, it seems doubtful whether it belongs to the 

Bundeli language, but further investigation will no doubt set this matter st 
rest 

The Bhilali dialect, being identified by Mr. Grierson with Saharal, has 
been classed under Bundeli, but since It is returned an the language of the 
Bhils of the hilly district of Amjhera in the south of the State, it*would seem 
that further inquiry is required on this point, for though the Bhils do extend 
into the Saharia country, there are few of them outside Anxjhera, The fitnires 
shew that 8,500 in every t0,000 of the speakers of Bhilali bsiong to thte dis- 
trict, small numbers are found iu the Sheopur and Bajrangarh districts oftsa- 
garb Prant, and a very slight BprinkUng in a few other dietricta. 

14, Brij Bhasha.~-Two dialects of this well-known language are 

spoken in tie Gwalior State—namely, Sikarwari and Jadowati, The latter is 
used by under 40,000 persons, three-fourths of whom live in the 3 districts of 
Sabolgarh and Tswarghar. A considerable number are» curiously enough, also 
found in the Sheopur district. ° * 

The Sikarwari dialect as its name implies is the form of Brij Bhash* 
spoken in Sikarwari district, and the only other tract in which it ia found in 
any numbers is in the neighbouring district of Sahalgarh, It is used by the 
laige number of 200,000 persons of whom more than three-fourths bcIon<^ t<i 
the siogle district of Sikarwari, * 
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These districts ere near the bank o£ the Cbatnbal on the other side of which 
firij Bhafiha is the prevailing tongue. 

15. Uindustam or Urdu, —This is the lingua franca of India and is 
spread over the whole Stale. The form known as Urdu contains a large num-' 
ber of Persian words and is ebiedy used by Muhammadans, the other form ad' 
faercs more to Hindi words and is spoken bj Hiiidns. This rule, however, is 
subject to many exceptions. More than half a million persons are recorded 
as using this tangnage of whom S71,Si| live tii the Gwalior Prant or Korth- 
ern diviaion of the State. Outside this area it is found chiefly in the I.^agarh 
and Narwar district of laagarh Prant and in the Nimach District of Malwa. 
though no district is without persons who use this universal language as their 
mother tongue. 

16. Gipsy Dtoiee/—The only Gipsy dialects returned for Gwalior are 
Kanjari and fiaajari, spoken respectively by 341 and 660 persons. The 
Eanjars are a wauderiug tribe, and the Ban jaras are the well-known carriers 
of this country. The dialect spoken by them are more or less secret tougaes 
and very little seems to be known about them. I believe that the Bagri 
dialect spoken iu the Isagarh and Gwalior Pranta ought to come under the 
head of Gipsy lauguages, but no distinction was made in the returns, and the 

number of persons using it would be very few, 

17. (jharaettr DitdtcU, —^The different written characters u$ed for the 

languages of Gwalior are few. They are English or Roman, Persian, Hindi 
or Nagri, Marathi, including Balbodha and Mori, and Marwari. The Roman 
character is employed only for English, Roman-Urdu not being in use for any 
purpose in the State. The Persian character is used for Urdu only, and the 
Marwari is the special character used by the Uarwari bankers in their hundis 
and other transactions, and also in the Treasury accounts kept by the trea* 
sarles. The printed Marathi character is called Balbodha and resembles Nagri 
very closely, but contains one letter which does not occur in the latter, and 
there are one or two minor differences. In hand writing a totally disci net 
character is used called Mori, which corresponds to the Shikosta of Persiau. 
But Hindi or Nagri is the character iu most general use for all otherjlanguages 
and dialects which are reduced to writing at all. 

18. Books and Popits. —The Gwalior State possesses so far as 1 am 
aware two prlntiug presses, though there may be small lithographing presses 
in addition. One is the Alijah's Darbar Press at lioshkar, and the other the 
Madhava Press at Ujjain. It can hardly be said, however, that any publishing 
is not done at either. A few school text books appear from them, and depan- 
mental reports and such official documents are locally printed, but very little 
else. The only newspaper is the Gwal^r Gazette^ which is an official publication 
and appeara weekly from the Alijah's Darbar Press. 
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Sttbaidkry Table I. 

PopaLATioN OP Lakguac*. 



1 PawcM^ 

Buka. 

FutDAlea 

Proportroa. pf r 
lO^OOO popu- 
latioa. 

Uimdclkhuidii *m* 



I 375,353 

a&2,09T 

].703'B« 

fihAdAari or rnwatgbui 


mjm 

103,660 

tS&,lt£3 

1,38»63 

PoowftTi 

*%•! ■■» 

tti 

48,efi5 

38,708 

' lfl,S57 

16«11 

HaIwIi Bangri or Aluri «.* 

*Pt 


385,074 

339,960 

tfiOS'07 

DbiU^eri or Diangi 

**. 


30,6S5 

3M19 

177-66 

Bftgri 

... 

... 

2hm 

3400 

as,638 

106 63 

BoTAoti 

*!» ini 

■ l-P 

USSl 

' 0,855 

6,639 

46-84 

Sipori 

mitw 

ST,505 

i 17,006 

10,487 

63 89 

Mamw 

4.'* 

v*. 

3r7,0fla 

fl7p633 

9,446 

136-53 

Kimari 

*** liil 

m IV 

bfiU 

128 

6,739 


Boadwari 

p.p *-i 

VIV 


16,677 

9,617 

39-41 

We«tm Hindi Jadowatj 

llli. 


30.045 

18,036 

131715 

Wofltera Bindi SikorvirAn ... 


300.571 

mM^ 

101,343 

m-63 

Konjari 

■■■ *41 

w** 

m 

mi 

' 40 

1 1-I« 

Btajari 

mt* i-.r 


060 

410 

360 

a-S5 

Sahrai 

flip *»* 

*.p 

30,04£l 

8,668 

10,991 

70'4S 

BhiUlS . 

*** *** 


iap088 

11.474 

' 

Bl-74 

Momthi 

*#* *>iF 

*.h 

47,541 

35.477 

33,061 

l6t3S: 

Ejifltefn Hindi or Fuf bi 

*-* 

13^,338 

78,000 

68.348 . 

466-37 

Biodd«tiLm or Urdii 

-- 

508,310 

383,060 

384,360 

1,936 88 

Gnjniti 

F-.* P. P 

4-i 

13.677 

6,717 

6,M0 

4337 

Pan j&bL 

PPP PPP 

4.P 

315 

139 

117 

1-08 

fiengati 

... 


78 

53 

46 

'37 

SlowAti 

t*W 

».. 

LS93 

474 

310 

4'4l 

NepoU 

V*1 1** 

... 

73 

40 1 

33 

S5 

Pahnii 

111 n. 

*.» 

30^ 

SOD 

136 

1-35 

Tfllangi 

*pi M. 

*.p 

3:^ 

300 

26 

1-U 

Qunnuklij 

i*P 

»■> 

7 

7 

t.4 

-09 

QajkH 

■«1 »44 

4h- 

31 

13 

s 

-07 

Uidrui 

»»» *p« 

... 

7 ' 

4 • 

1 

-69 

Kanudkl 

..* **f 

4*4 

10 

6 

4 

■oa 

^cUlAWlti 

il-P 

H* 

3 

3 

itt 

-01 

Aniuo 

■ ■-f 

... 

IflS 

115 

74 

-65 

Full to 

414 im4 

P.p 

£64 

m 

S08 

937 

BalDchi 

*p* 4PP 

... 

6 

4 

t 

-09 

Engliih 

P.-. ppp 

... 

S53 

133 

131 

38 

Bot Buti»! 

iri ... 


464 

m 

360 

1-68 
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DrviHiDS aj 4D DHraint 

BiTfidlet- 

kiundii 


PanmiL 

hMwl 

Aluri, 

Mul'ui 

HKiLriflihifn 

1 cr 

MpwAn 

liiisrl, 

i 

1 Uai^ 

SipdiL 


1 


a 

4 



f 

8 

L PLAl^' 

a) 

GwiJIfir. 



A^m 

1323-40 

4fi‘Te 

-B7 

, 1-37 

-ffT ' 




SmsLTU. 

-III 

ic'ie 

]77^ti 

11^1 & 03 


mmr 

t.- 


..m 


(p) 

Sikiirw.'iari. 

■ ■ 

15-U7 


l2i-i9 


3-67 

■ 2rU 

liS 

I k,* 


iv 


■ ■ ■ 


[ .. k- 

S'OO 

7-HI 

6-60 

... 

Ul-4i 

H* 


{b) 




' Tss'syu 

11-33 

267 


M 

5-e3 

k.k 



BlittitL 

mmm 

asi-T? 


«ii 

10T9 

474 


II* 

III 


(') 

bluLuJifr. 

... 

rj&aa'!.!? 

ilTl 

C4-S9 

-12 

•J53 



k.k 


(B) 

lOUJ IL 


1151'GO 

saas-ST 

^7^41 

1033 

9‘49 

-Be 

12-67 

III 

n* PLATEAr-fO\ 



3923-53 

10&4 

6-1*5 

4XeS-75 

3Qr/69 

25-33 

tmm 




Ph hivEsr 



97 Hi 

151-51 : 

«l7G-60 


G20 

6-45 

PP» 


(11) 

Pti Jj 



liGl 

llArliS 

433i>40 

l&rm 

834 

173-0& 

m.^ 


(W) 

Miuh^ 



a-iG 

5-94 


1^3b 

£-54 


*.* 


(13) 

Marwur. 


3332'?fi 


... 

052-59 

32&7 

-25 

1,* 



(143 



ia,30 

12'5t; 

0SG5 

5 62 

III 

1-33 

983-07 

2ii2ft’9Q 


m 

Tot4l I^agarh Pmat 


4234.9a 

2Sa-97 

ea-aa 

£151-DB 

277-02 

7^4 

130-51 

311-30 


(l(i) 

NlTDAcb, 


i-sa 


■G2 

1ST2G3 

3171 

28S7-49 

'10 



CD 

rjjaJu, 

m. 

ia3L> 

ia-24 

1-19 

6141-U7 

1-43 

34ij2 1 

S'61 



tlH) 


... ' 

tbS 

S'Sa 

-m 

lWS0'7i 


114^95 

-10 



<ltt) 

Aptn 

.w. 



-lb 

K10-93 ’ 

l^C4 

10-49 

frlP 

..Ik 



SlLijapiTT. 

4.m 

5^07 iil 

^te^7Li 


; 


mm 

563 

#*« 


(21) 

Total Malwa Praut 

— 

215-S3 

S2BS 

50 

7005 79 

ISO 02 

1 

304-19 1 

3 3£ 



(22) 

Total n. 

*■■ , 

£509.25 

10S4G 

as-03 

444&-5a 

233 69 

167-10 

71-47 

106-64 

III nmy- 

(i3) 



30 G0 1 

594 24 


2 49 

1 12914^ 

38-46 

*** 


ClUh 

1 L/wlilisr 



12ij-2e 

DaB-se 

LSl-US 


1-lT 

45 

#■* 

t L’jjahi 




-75 

6671-79 

“*^c 

27^11 

4i» 
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' BengmlL 
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Tolingi 

Gitrmuklii * 


19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

25 

j 27 

2& 

::: 

(3) 

U) 

(а) 

(б) 

U) 

(«) 

(0) 

(10) 

111) 

(18) 

(13) 

1(14) 

(15) 

(16) 

07) 

(18) 

(13) 

(20) ... 1 

OS8 

ibo 

107^ 

23418 

21-72 

7080 

218329 

893-13 

4910^ 

1283^16 

727-67 

887709 

*703 

’‘7-03 

156 

B9oa 

£58 

-ill 

1 3^ 

2as5 

-08 

28 

^7S 

-30 

1-S7 

1 Am.m 

m*ii 

+++ 

#1 w 

■24 

12-70 

m 

1 i 33 

3'} 

4-1 ■ 

'830 

444 
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44 h 

444 

■04 

*■4 

1-24 

■44 

#14 

■ 44 
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14)6 
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■ ■■ 
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' 89-31 

818834 
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116 

fll 

1 

3-05 

\ 

Oi 

■ea 
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■oe 

79-» 

93667 

2&1S-74 

031M 

110421 

421G-63 

1225-54 
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S3S4’U9 i 

m-m ] 

33 

4^1 

■50 

317 

-45 

117 

■*+ 

‘21 
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l-i- 
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4 IV 
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-17 

iiil-4 

'38 
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4 14 

1-14 

4-14 

■ 44 

1- 39 
-79 

2- 91 
W‘T6 

•13 

•7* 

■## 

■I'l# 

#PB 

■l-l-k 

r** 

■ -■» 

1288^32 

88019 

4-88 

ss 

■IT 

32 


310 

Ilk. 

«B.K 

199-68 1 
338-29 
62-87 , 
B6il2 
81-9J 

37S2-J5 
£a!;69 
333-^ 
622 12 
^77 

1 Wfi ! 

]ea-i7 

153^7 

m ; 

3a 41* ! 

3-21 

^41/ 

70 

•*- 

.33 

31 

4i* 

■ *# 

Ml. 

4*1' 

3^3S 

0607 

#3i 

22 j 

444 

#4- 

PT4 

nm 

*¥♦ 

-OS 

0-43 

-16 

Amm 

P4P 

Bfl 

*Pi 

■ 44 

44^ 1 

Ofl 

» + * 

9iv 

■Hi 

(21) 

15S87 

97880 

S493 

124 

■04 

10^42 

1-I-4 

^4 1 

■24 

4 11 

(22) ... . 

7ei8B 

920m 

4848 

'Ta 

-u 

500 

m m*. 

203 

11 

iif 

(23) 

17-01 

7-31 

C77-50 

4696-78 

icrjo-Gi 

lios-ei 

S33TS 
1^4 32 
801^9 

033 

3^ 

4 84 

•Vl-I 1 

i-e& 

mk* 

*4i-33 

1-77 

444 

779 
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44P 

4 18 
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444 
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SUBSIDIARY TABE n, 
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Hiiunl DiviiioiiB & EHstiit-tii 

Pquikl 

klucdz ^ 

ShiojUwrL 

Finiifiii. 

Malwi 
Ejingri OF 

a£a 

Malwi 

rdiii ndiigrt 
or 

AfL^won 

Bt8|5Ti, 

Haroti, 

rinrnti 

bipnrL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

a 

0 

PV 

1 

S 

L miB- 


Gwaliiors 

w** 

30^51 

3700 

ai-307 

1&-05 

3 20 

13-03 

12-15 

vvv 


(2) 

Guflcnu 

■A-i 

■oa 

160 


ti- 

rMM 


• ■ 1 

VPP 


(3) 

Sikttn»»ri* 

*¥- 

iseifi 

S7120 

19711 1 

2^ 

is-sa 

1436 

18-06 



Qj 

fiabolKvb. 


22tf84i 


30-14 

J'3l 

L5-74 

*■■ 

1026-79 



(6) 

Twargliiir^ 


14‘62 

34G2gl 

43-13 

'71 

155-Gd 

3-19 

732S 



(«> 

Bhind. 


12Ma 

0184-32 


S’37 


1.U2 

*** 



(7) 

BLimder. 

Iv- 

sisias 

4-84 

217-61 

-03 

-39 

#V4 


*** 


ca) 

Total 11. 

mmm 

2&S6m 

S99B53 

90ia7i 

' 26-81} 

24501 

8258 

U20-93 

pp. 

H. PiATEAU<9) 


Mmm 

Ilia'S* 

4-30 

mss 

sefi-07 

689-13 

112-99 


Pi4-b 


(101 

Piahhor 

T ■ ■ 

ao^e-dy 


filO-M 

8^)9 aa 

400 16 

47-56 

116C8 

k-frk 


(11) 

Bajrugun 

VII 

4-79 

390 

S4fi*17 


2277 03 

31-16 

ISoO-Oi 

V-Hl 


(i^> 

Bliulfia, 

VI I 


IlG 

9-43 

3r33 

3(J Tl . 

a>43 

VIP 

tikk 


IS 

Marwar* 


GS , 

cio-oj 


2W43 

{ig-60 

12S 

V 1* 

KP p. 


SbroptO'. 

f ■■ 

37 j 

312 

4E163 

-40 

vvv 

472 

7003-16 

JoOOl 


(15) 

Total Isagarh Prant 


7004.95 

GSO-OI 

974 00 

2686 £a 

4607-63 

2^121 

867186 

lO-DOQ 


(16) 

(17) 

l^imacb. 

UjjaiiL 

Pkl 

^44 

■71 

731 

1-23 

fil4 

iBChSa 

23OJ-09 

Es-ra 

3S333I 

23046 

'75 

Cl-UJ 

vw 



M^lLbaut 

»■ 

104 

1 40 

St 

111^8^43 

V 1 V 

861-63 

'75 



(19) 

(20) 


■ ■ ■. 

I3i 

111-73 

sue 

1^233 

2031-46 

8331 

03 48 

iM 


Bhajaptir. 

VI 1 

304’39 

135ti 

*■■ 1 

2620-57 

'58 . 

Ud-87 

3582 

VV 1 


(21) 

Total Miiltm Fnint 

Wr 


lfl7-80 

2-m 

708308 

£68354 

8&2?'St 

10121 

mw 


(22) 

Total IL 

- 

7408.53 

862 SO 

983 20 

997287 

7894 06 

0849-08 

8370 06 

lOOOO 

III Hilly- 

(23) 

Amjlifira. 

1 

B6l 

15163 

- 

■BO 

S390 Da 

113 42 ' 

*-* 


Cities. 

1 lAHlitMj 

f jjjjm 


fl--SCi 

Sa-59 

J74£'40 

ltS'67 1 

i*4 

i-15 

3-01 


1 

1-40 

12Q 

■62 

813-^ 


3334 

... 

■** 
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1 

SondwHii- 

1 Wcsbirn 
HbtU 

Jadowiti. 

Wtffltern 

BikorwarL 

Kas]iiri^ 

BR13]iil'l 

1 BnbraL 

iBliTalT. 

KaratlLL 


9 

10 

11 

1 

13 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

{«) 

(3) 

(4) 

[ii ::; 

(7) 

(«) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13> 

(W> 

(15) 

061 

?17) 

(18) 

(19) 

(«>) 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

873-46 

H>8 

50-89 

194-40 

57*23 

35-84 

19-15 

4-- 

*n4 

I 

5W38 

3383-16 

4330-71 

73-9G 

107-79 

110-05 

7756-77 

1632^0 

133-32 

0-77 

1645 

81^-77 

£42-424 

44 » 

... 

19-40 

^-26 

1 '*3-39 

4-ia 

#.. 

6916-14 

2-aa 

33-01 

3E55'7S 

44-911 

803-38 

4!)-|>l 

118737 

*** 


9331-21 

0707-73 

S70-77 

S42-454 

707m 

4'40 

' 8114-05 ’ 

320-22 
lo-i'Ta 
140-28 
n5’M 
45-29 
22il3 ] 

SIS 

... 

Si-SO 

1311 

2519 

■53 

200 

1117-26 

■10 

-85 

-fo 

3-14 

S7-0S 

SC^-55 

1287-37 

7&-rfi 

36J636 

S313124 

21^131 

890-13 
663-99 
i:K»9-liO 1 
J24.-56 
Slie)3-10 
3322C7 1 

337 

^S-07 

67-40 1 
95863 

4MB 

C5-31 

mai 

60-16 

2314 

309 SO 

... 


l4Bfi 87 

4-34 

313783 

4181.816 

0£0£ S4 , 

1358 01 : 

485-41 ’ 

5949-23 

2235-3G 

182-91 

171-R5 

58326 

‘"iGU 

*■* 

93-91 

sswe-os 

3777 

2832 

1628 

3042 

7 ^ , 


*29^3 

17C-9B 

D15-84 

931-94 1 
603-03 
30-303 
3£(K) 1 

136S6 

tvih 

Pi i- 

T7-4fi 

0-95 , 

87-03 

709-70 

iSfliJ 

144-51 

7121350 

169 

ID-OOO 

120^12 


G£i-l,t4 

5424040 

>■. 

07 45 

11716a 

7932-40 

i'60 

IQ-OOQ 

lC15-7fi 

434 

8098'04 

0606-000 

6H0S-04 

1406-80 

IBOT-Oa 

930-18 
782-35 1 
558'26 

0998-31 

4vv 


“»-70 

1974)3 

6161-20 



ei6t;0-z3 

... 1 

275-22 

C475’«2 

544i-i§^ 
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PdtR 

Ul^EL 

GoTnrli 

PonjAbL 

BeQgdL 

SlffWatL 

Ntpaii 

Tiluii, 


OnrtmUbL 



19 

ei> 

21 

23 

35 

34 

26 

26 

rr 

28 

{'} 


8iW 

stsstt 

134H-11 

2a79-7!5 

7179-19 

3954 S7 

95^3-3 

931^31 

9M705 

ro^ow 

(*) 

•1 i i 

■ km 

17-309 


261-61 


mmm 

«» 

tv4i 

B-IIV 

(3) 


1101 

19I4S 

101-76 

S53-16 

«4'l> 

93976 

»77-7 

414 

Ml 


i*-} 


■sa 

im-m 

14-9!) 

31fl» 

p4i* 

77-34 

*mm 

mmk. 

4 11 


(3) 

*ll 

24SL2fl 

41)9^63 

556-91 

15B*75 

*■■ 

: 27842 

44 1 

1 II 

l-ll 


<6J 

■ i-l 

391-91 

S9413 

155.39 

560-62 

m*,* 

09-61 

mB 

fc4 

J-I<l 


(7J 

■ 11 

8£'28 

@33-93 

1 1 H 

15023 

612-fS 

IP-1 

144 

606860 


... 

(8) 


II GDI 


£17717 

4335-44 

76a2'3l 

36i9‘49 

aoDoa 

1540-404 

OU7‘85 

lO-QOO 

(9> 


S9<I4 

32f7'l>5 

3^4 

221 >53 


lOtl-54 

■ ■# 

630-31) 

4-14 


(10) 

mmM 

596.88 


9308 

' i-ww 

•1 i 1 

W-14 

4-P4 

47279 

III 


ni) 


SSWin&S 


4*73 

40-04 

mfkm 

15-47 

1 ■■4 

7(r7-070 

444 


(IS) 

*p 1 

618.5S 

110G3 


■14 1 

19it3-Oi 


■P44 

1 5067-75 

III 


<J3) 

rnkm 

162463 

GG1-7S 

43-ey 

»■ ■ 

^wk 1 

4J^40 

444 

60-50 

444 


(U) 

Akm 

2!>06L3L 

4747 

13331 

63-39 

mkm 

l-vv 

■■■■ 

17876 


III 

(15) 

1-PV 


1 1831-os 

31474 

727-54 

lin23i^ 

2ie-£5 

*mw 

7020-203 

III 

4 ■ V 

as 

*-l-r 

141 34 

64233 

S03-!m 

Sfll8l 

£3401 

d-a-« 

k-km 

4 1 1 

' 

II 1 


l»PV 

m-u 

8»Qa5 

8T70.37 

1646-57 , 


5il2^Tl 

k-kk 

25-25 

55214 

4.1 i 

(18) 



56-31 

1311.64 

221-52 

kk-m 

£0^>2; 

kmm 

igm»-63 

4-1 


[ay] 


97ia 

146-69 

8!^ 65 


nnw 

5r_^31 

mm^ ! 

50-50 1 

■III 


m 

4141 

216-G8 

58U37 

150^ 

1 i i. 


1 14^ 

4 11 

114 

III 

(21) 


t^7.9i 

1319-44 

5730 08 1 

3UU6'33 

384 81 

6173^5 

P ■¥ 

1439-M) 1 

sacf-ii 

III 

(28) 



2870-51 

604491 

373418 

2307'60 

6380-51 

III 


553^14 

144 

(23) 


12-03 

4'77 

786-58 

716-81 

ineo* 

1147-76 

lOSlI-SS 

348-10 
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9447 85 

1000040 

_ 


10 

104-21) 

245186 

001-27 


M’U 

■ ■ 1 

144 

k mm 

-M-l 
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36 
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... 
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M* 

■ H 

41. 
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... 
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DO-58 

... 
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4.4 
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... 
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... 
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90-38 
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... 
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15-00 
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19703 
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10^009 
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70783 
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... 
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... 
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Ls’riKiirnis. 

1. GeneraL —The fttatlsties for iofirmities are contained in Imperial 
Table XII which give® tlie total inlirmities by age, as well as the figures for 
oadi indiTidual infirmity, and XII A. in which are found the infirmities among 
tiie selected castes. It will be observed that the ratios in the sub^idiarv tables 
of this chapter involve fractions inspice of their being calculated on 10,000 of 
the popiilation. This is of course owing to the smaij total number of tlie 
afflicted, mid 1 have allowed the fractions te remain, ns 10,000 is the stand¬ 
ard for nearly all the tables throughout this repon. In discussing the figures 
in the text I occasionally take 50,000 as the standard to avoid frnci ions, using 
approxiuiatc nurnbera only. Ko compariaoii is uossiLIe vrith the fitrurcs of 
J801 or 1881, because the schedules for native States did nut on those occa- 
j^ious contain n column for infirmities. The sources of error and uncertainty 
are many, ul) arising from the diflScnlty of tnakuig id! the enumerators interjiret 
orders in one way. 

fl). Insanity !;*■ a vague term. There is absolutely no tertidutj' that 
enumerators would all gauge it by the same standard. Deaf-uiutenes# might, 
moreover, often be mistaken for ineauity or idiocy, 

(2J, Blindness in both eyes might often include cases of blmdaeas of 
onsey-eand estremo short-sightedness in the other, or even persons blind of 
only one eye might be brought under this category, 

(3) . Persons would often be put down us deaf-mutes whether so born 
or not. 

(4) . The terms leper would not always be confined to corrosive leprosy. 

f5). The recording of double infirmitiea would have the effect of rais¬ 
ing the average of afflicted, though as a fact In Gw-alior State only 172 of 
these have been returned. 

With these cautions I j^hnll deal w ith the figures under different aspects 
giving them for wbut they are worth, but not forming atiy confident theories, 

3, The Ftffures^—Th(^ chances of error I have enumerated will serve to 
indicate what degree of relianre is to he placed on the figures in these table*. 
The Supprinteudent of Census Operatjons ior Central India has informed me that 
the number of afflicred in that portion of the State contained in Gwalior 
Residency is very high as cf mpared wiih the resi of Central India and 1ms 
asked me if I can suggest ony explnmiticm. The figures are certainly highest 
in this part of the State, but 1 cannot aee any least n for it unless it lies in the 
varying ideas of the enumerators. The norilieru portion of the urea referred 
to, namely, Gwalior Prnnt, is the low lying division of the Stare, while the 
southern portion is on tiie Central India plateau, and this difference of elevatiuu 
causes a considemble variatiou in the climate of tlie two regions. It ia true 
that the commonest occupation in both ia agriculture, but so it is In JVIalwa 
where the percentage of afflicted is much smaller. 

Prw:eeding to examine tie general figures for the State, we find tlmt the 
total numler of afflicted is 3540, of w hom 1768 are males and 1473 females, 
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equivalent to about 11 in every 10,000 o£ tbe population. By far tbe com¬ 
monest affliction blindaeaa, which claimB 1051 pereons out of the whole, 
deaf-muteness coming next with 873, followed by leprosy with 251 and 
insanity with 165. With one or two exceptions, Gwalior Prant (the plain 
country! contains a higher rate of infirmities under every heed than the 
other natural divisions, ita Eemale bl ind reaching the high average of nearly 
11 per l0,U00 souls whereas the plateau has under 5 and the hilly country 
under 3. The only noticeable exception is that tbe plateau takes the head 
in tbe proportion of the male blind, which, however is owing to the h^h 
rario in the tsagarh Prant, nearly 8 in 10,000, the Kfolwa figure being 
only 4*76. 

3. Injirmittea in large tdv^ne .—As the plain country shows on the whole 
the highest rate of infirmities in the three natural divisions o£ the State, so 
Lashkar the chief town of this division has a eoosidembly higher ratio than 
Ujjaiiv, the chief town of the plateau. The difference is remarkable, and com¬ 
bined with the figures for the entire division would appear to indicate that the 
climate has much to say to the prevalence of infimitieg. Both regions are dry, 
though the plateau is perhaps more so than the lowlying oouutiy, but the prin¬ 
cipal difference is in the temparature, which on the former ia tar more equable 
than in the latter. Whether this is sufficient to account for the phenomena we 
are considering is very doubtful, for many other factors may affect the result, 
among them soil, water and food. We shall see in the sequel what effect, if 
any, caste or o^eupatiou geemg to have on the existence of the infirmities. To 
retuTLi CO the relative prevalence of infirmities, in Laahkar and TJjjain, while tbe 
latter town submits ft blank return ns regards insanity, the former and larger 
has slightly over one male and n. little less than one female per ] 0,000 in this 
unhappy condition. Of male lepers both plucea have an almost identical Jy equal 
supply, nearly one in 20,000 but in the mittgr b£ females Ujjain again shows 
a clean bid of heal th while Lashkar, less fortunate, has about one in 15,000. 
Proceeding to the commoner affllefcions, we find further notable variations be* 
tween these two centres of population. Among deafmutes the ratio of females 
far exceeds that of roaleg in both, but while Lashkar shows nearly 5 males 
and 9 females in 20,000, Ujjain has only 1 and 5 respectively- The blind here 
as throughout the State are the moat numerous dags of afflicted persons, and 
again Lashkar retains its former unenviable pre-eminence, but in this case 
while both towns have approxiiuabely the same ratio of male-s, about ID in 
20 000, Lashkar has not for from d mble the rate of females os compared with 
Ujjftin, about 21 as agiiinBt 11. 

If these figures are couipired with those f.Tr tlia State generally, it appears 
that Lashkar Ima ft higher ratio of insane persons both male and fe male, as well 
as of blind, while of deaf-mutes the ratio a.nou:^ m\\ea is legs, araoa^ femalea 
more than for the general population, f hive already noted tlmt no iusa ne arc 
returned from Ujjain, but in other respects it follows more or lees the lead of 
La’ibfcur except that ite blind femiles are fewer in comparison to the total 
population of the State. In the matter of leprosy, however, the towns, specially 
Ujjam, shows a (iecHed BvqTerlority, for the proportion of these is cougi ernbly 
less than in the State ns ft whole. Can we infer th it rural life is more favour¬ 
able to the propagatiau of dti-* terrible disease th.ni nrba'i ? 
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4. Tnfirmitieji of tU Taking all 4 infirmitvia togcUier, we find 

from the figures that they are commoner among males than among females, for 
while more than 11 tnalesin every 10,000 have some infirmity, the oorrespoiid- 
ing number of females ifi between 10 and 11 a difference of one in 10|000. 
This comparative immunity of the female appears farther ki each separate infir¬ 
mity except blindnesa and this exception is doe solely to the high rate in 
Gwalior Prant, the lowlyiug tract, for in the remaining divisions blind females 
are fewer than males* Insane males are relatively more than twice as numerous 
as females save in the hilly region of Amjhera where the females are slightly 

in excess* Among deaf-mutes, the proportion of toalea to femalea is nearly ns 
7 to 5, the latter being also fewer in each natural division. In the same 
manlier female lepers are in a minority both throughout the State and in each 
division, but in the laagarh portion of the plateau they are somewhat in excess. 
The difference indiratedby the figures would seem to point to a greater liability 
in the nudes to infirmities as compared to femalea. 

.*», In oil cases where ages intervene, figures 

become difficult to deal with, as baa been already exemplified in respect to sex 
and civil condition. Infirtntties are no exception to the rule, for sudden upward 
Jumps and downward drops occur in several adjacent age periods. Witness 
the period 3-4, at which every affiiction and both sexes show a large increase, 
thou 'h in the next period 4-5 the number again falls. Again, the abaolute nun»- 
her of afflicted at any age is small, a faet wliich makes alt deductions of doubtful 
value. It is, therafore, possible to treat this subject only in n very general 
manner without venturing on any dogmatic coucUiaions. Allowance being made 
then for ecjentric figures, infirmities appear, according to Subsidiary Tables 
V and VI, to be few in the earlier years and to grow in. uunil»cra as life advnii- 
For men the worst parioda are batwaen the years of 111 aud iO, and 40 


ces 


and 45, and 60 and over, for women 30 to 35, 40 to 45, 50 to 55, and 60 and 
over, but, whereas we found that throughout life men were more liable to infir¬ 
mities, tbiin women, in the later periods women are less immune than mou. 

Going more iuto detail, we may see bow far this general proportion is modified 
by the figures for Individiial infir mities. Among males no recorded oases of maaiiity 
occur during the first five years of life, and among females only in the last year of 
that period* Thereafter the highest numbers of insans males are fomid in the 
periods 10 to 1.5,30 to 35, 40 to 50, and 55 atid onwards, aiirl of females from 5 to 
10,20 to 30, 40 to 45, and 55 to 60. The different ratios for males and Females 
after the age of GO, which are 2'45 and '15 respectively, might prove a vastly 
greater prevalence of insanity among the form-ET at ths close of life, were the abso¬ 
lute numbers larger, but since they amount only to 12 men and 1 woman, it is 
pro'uibly not safe to mife such an aisartion. Except for the same reason, T woubl 
£urlii!ir infer that wlitlc mdes show Ji tendency to incr.;.isc I liiibility to insanity in 
old age, females do not. 

The figures for fieif-mutes clciirly prove tluit instruetioiis have not been correct 

ly interpreted by the enumerating an 1 saner vising Cenms staff, for, though only 
persona deaf and ilumh from birth were aiinoosed to be included in this category, yet 
the enrlier veara of life exhibit the smallest number of afflicted, which gradually 
grows S'* ti ne goc*! on, though with rather violent fluctuatioiii! at aomc ' ■erio-.ls. 
It is ibvions, tlithat mi-iv who have SLibsa^ucrttly baco n i .i3^Era lie.? are 
dci ’ti •edas iiaving bsen so from birth- 
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Total blindtiess h compamti\dj rare in childhood aaioug both aexes, but 
more than any other mfinuin* ittcnda to increaae in frequency durbg the btter 

years of life, when, moreover, women upi>caf to become much more liable to it 
than men* 

Leprosy lihe other infirmitiee, becomes commoner during the dosing 
periods of life in both sexes, but in the early years, that U, up to 5 years, 
femates show a clean bill of health, and only male lepers are recorded It is 
hard to say bow far this terrible disease is herediiary and how far acquired’. The 
lirst impulse might be to conclude that cases among infiiuts are inherited and 
among adults acquired, and before the investigations of the Leprosy Commission 
it was looked upon as generally hereditary, but this body decided tlmt it was 
neither specifically hereditary nor contagious, but controcted like any or- 
dinar}' disease. As, however, this decision is not ouiversaSly accepted, suspen* 
aion of judgement seems to be the only safe attitude. 

6, fn^imiiies m selected e*as/«.*—The connection between caste as such 
and lofirmitles is not clear, unless food may be a factor in their prodticiion, 
Sutjsidiary Table Vlt shows at a glance the ratio of a filleted in each selected 
caste both for all infirmities and for each separately, but it la misleading in 
some respects. Several of the castes Lave very few rEpresentativeH in fho State 
and hence the presence of one afflicted person among them may give a hjerh 
avera^ for that caste. For instance, Galots, a sub-division of Hajputp, show 
the highest rate of infirmities among males, 384 per 10,000, but they are 

found only in the district of Sbajapur and are only 36 in number. Hence the 
existence of a single afflictedpereon would alone give a very high ratio, and this 
IS actoally the case, lor one'leper is returned. Cases of this hind are accidental 
and can of course jostify no generalisation. 

If, however, the figures are token ns they stand, it would appear that of the 
Hindu castes tliebbrinmlJ Brahmans, the Galoto, and the Enmas geaereiiy have 
the iLighest proportion of afflicted, while at the other end of the scale come the 
E.ijputs, Ajrjos and Jnjotia Bfahra^ns. The Shrimalls and Galoto however 
are few in mimher, hut the high rate among Eanlag mav ludicare a teudenev 
to disenseowing to their sedentary occupation. Insanity is not found amon- 
the selected Brahmaua nor among several other castes. ° 

The Jain selected castes are very free from infirmities, the Sareonjs harimr 
only blmd, while the O^waJs show no insanity and a very small fr^ictlon of 
oiherinfiimitieF, but tl.e Jains ns a whole do not enjoy so great immimlty. 

Of the Mnhammadan selected nires,thrre, the Shaikhs, Saiads and Alor^bals 
are free from leprosy, and the tainda and aioghals from tnsanitv. 

*Of the 12 stiecied animistic tribes only 5 aimw any infirmidcs at all and 
of these fi,tbeEhile, the Lhilalas, and ailnas are free from insanity and the fim 
named from leprosy oho, while iLt giueral average of jnfinnities h law among 


7. number of infirmities ie so small 

that it is l:ai rl to draw londtisi, ns. Tbeprind] a] fact that emerges frem subi- 
diary Table IA is that nearly halt the afflicted are beggars, an iccnpafion which 
is probably the conscqticncc and col the cause ol tbelr infirmities, and of Uje 1454 

persons ibtis employed QLout 1150 are blind. A considerale i.umlerof the blind 
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( neiirl j all females ) are found among corngrindcre, alao a few deaf-mutes, lepenj 
and insane (the last all dependeate), but it ia obvious that this is an occupation 
which such people are capable of carrying on. ' It is the same with the other occu¬ 
pations followed by the afflicted, for we find deaf-muies among day and field labou¬ 
rers and eoilivatora,and the insane among the dependents. At the some time,prinifl 
/acie.itwonidbenataraltoejcpect that occupation was the most fruitful source 
of infirmities, and perhaps the high ratio among the lianias already noticed may 
serve to show some connection between the two. 1 offer these remarks in relation 
to subsidiary Table 1?, but it appears to me that infirmity figures ore of less use iir—rv 
For reliable conclusions than any other. 

8. Infirmities in different rdi^ns. —Keligioo as such would not appear to ito—n. 
have any connection with infirmities, but as a fact thereare most marked variations, 
among their respective adherents. The Christians while possessing no lepers* 
exhibit a far higher rate of affliction than any other religion, but the total ntmibEr 

of Christians ia too small to warrant a comparison wir b the otbere. Of the more 

prevalent religions, the Muhammadans have the highest rate particularly among 

blind and the deaf-mutes. After them come the Jains, among whom the ratio 
ism every case larger than among Hindus and Animisis, The two latter are 
afflicted to a nearly equal extent. The position of the Jains in this Table < 11) 
lends further support to the suggestion already expressed riding lianias, as 
the commonest occuiiation of both is of a sedentary cliaracter. 

9. Dovble infirmtie&^^tL few casea of double in firmities have been record* 
od, which are^ven on the title page of Imperial Table XTI. Fortysi^ blind are 
aWeaf and dumb, 12 are lepers and 6 are insane; of deaf-mutes the large number 
of arnalso lepers, 3 are insane and 5 ore blind j of lepers 15 are deaf-mutes, Sore 
bJind and one is insane, and 3 insane persons are also lepers. 
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SUBSIDIABY TABLE I. 

Avtragt of afflhttdfUr 1C,000 of wicA hy Natural DivhmM »» 1881* 1801 1001. 
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SUBSTDIARY TABLE HI. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE V, 

Distribution by (tye lU^OOO for meh injirmity. 
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CFIAPTEE Vin. 


Caste, Tkibc and Kacs. 

1. Ca-iie and lis ori^tn, —-The cairte intern as it is found In India la unique. 
Whatever analo^es may be observed in the aocial classes of other cotmtriesj it 
must be allowed that the Hindus have elabotuted a system with a cLuuucter essen* 
tially its otvnf Cor whatever may be its origiu, ciuite docs not depend solely on 
oomiuimity or bereciity of occupadon. Its most distinctive featurea ore the 
cstntordiijjiry exclusiveness of its divisions and tlicir equally cxtraordinaiy com- 
plexitj'. SitviiU wonder is h: then that this remarkable phenomenon should have 
attr icted the utlcntion of ethnologists and writers of many nations, and every 
variL-ty of tbwry Ix^en put forward to account for its origin and to explain its 
existing condidun. 

2, One sot of writers, who liave been adicd traditionansts. aeeept the origin 
of m-jtc as it is given in the rcli^ous hooks of the Hindns. Then* proper ntmos. 
phem is the Bnihmanical theory and their point of departarc litcnwy ehronology. 
In other wonls tiiey derive the modem caste system from the Ibnr so-’Cal ted wastes. 
Brahmans, Klmtiyas, Vaishps and Sudras, and trace their history in the sncces- 
fiive religious works of the Brahmans. They assumR that the succession of liter¬ 
ary inonumenta mni?t correspond to historical evolution and reflect accurately its 
phases. For instance, the Brali/aanas^ which most n«»rly follow the Vcdic b^’mns 
in order of time, cannot contain anything but what is the normal development 
of the ideas foinid in the earlier writings. Starting from the Vedas and invari* 
ahly as^iming that the four traditional tiassp-s (I'crnu^) are iudissolubly connected 
with the birch of the institution of castes, they derive their subsequent subdivi¬ 
sions, as found in the books of the Law, from the pretensions and interesta 
of the sacordotil class, aided by an alliance with the secular power. One 
woiilrl diite the birth of caste from the period between the Vedic hymn? end 
the firnhmanas, another its modem form from the pcriotl of m-action against 
Luddhism, or as late os the 4Jth century of the Christian cm. 

3. Another theory is that which hoses caste <m occupation, and it counts 
sinong its ex|]Onents perhaps the most dogmatic writer on the snbject th a t 
hiis yet appeared. Hr. Ncsfield admits no other origin than fanctioa, and 
{rives iis ti cut'nnd*dry classification of castes arranged in order of social 
]>recBilence from the castelcss trills at the bottom of the ladder to the priestly 
orders at the top. The rank assigned to each is precisely tliat which is held by 
the iwrtictdiir occupation followed by it. Castes correspi>nding to occupations 
which indicate :i low stage of culture are held in low esteem by the Hindus, and 
su on th rough nil variations of caste luid all stages of iudnstrv. 

He deliberately excludes all mflucnce of religkm or race, but Le is oldiged 
to&ioethc fact ^at caste implies more than mere here%- of occupation for 
exampla, restrictions on marriage. These in his view Imvo been borrowed from 
the ancient typo of the tribe fi-om which caste has emerged, occonling to a 
prrncifde by which ciste becomes, os he describes it, the solvent of the tribe 

fragments of ditferent tribes which follow the s^ime occupation breikin^'awav 

and reforming themselves into a new group united by commnniJy of function 
As to race, though be lulmits that the Aiyaris Invaded Indm, he denies nil 
dwtinctive Aryan influtjnce in the foimatiou of castes, holding tbat the Aryans 
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were long ago absotlied in the native populations. FoUowing tliis theory, w8 
might ejcpecc to find that the evolution of castes began from the loivest grade, 
but on the contrary he informa ur that the Brahman caste was tlie first to be 
formed and that nil others followed its esampla and adopted similar rules of 
niairm^and isolation. Bow this position is reconcilable with the derivation 
of caste marriugc rules from tribal customs, it would be bard to aay. The 
introduedon of the mfiimnce of the tribe to account for the esciusiveness of 
caste seems to have been due to a consciouaness that, if function alone could 
explain caste as it ia in India, the ayatem ought to have developed on the same 
lines elsewhere, that in fact the occupuiion theory proved too much. 

Leas absolutely bat yet positively, Mr. Ibbctaon likewise adopts the ftme- 
tionnl theory of the origin of caste. The steps by which he conceives it to liavc 
been evolved are : (1) tiie tribal divisions common to oil primitive societies, (21 
the guilds ba.sed upon hereilitory oocnpition common to the middle life of all 
communities, (3) the exaltation of the priestly office to a degree unexampled in 
other countries, f 4 l the exaltation of the Levitlcal blood by a special insistence 
on the neuasarily hereditary nature of occupation, ( 5 ) the preservation and 
support of this principle by the elaboration from the theories of the Hindu 
creed or cosmogony of a purely artificial set of rules reg ulating marriage and 
intermarriage, decl^ng certain occupations poKuting, and prescribing the con¬ 
ditions and degree of social intercourse permitted between tlie several classes. 
He further considers this “network of artificial roles and restrictions the only 
characteristic peculiar to the institution of caste,*’ 

4. It is natural to ash the queation “Do these theories account for the 
facte ?” The traditionalists may for the present be passed over with the remark 
that they assume, probably without justification, that the four traditional classes 
have a fundauienial cotinectioa with the labyrinthine suh-divirions which we 
eccat^tUe pre-sent day. In jud^g of the adequacy of any explanation, the part 
which caste pkys in the eocial life of the Hindu must be borne in mind. It is 
probably the most important factor in his existence. From birth to marriage, 
from marriage to death, he Is bound and hmumed in by its reguktioas. He must 
eat, drink and avoid as his casta rules bid, under the severest penalties of ex- . 
oonnnunication ; he must many only where the same laws allow, and with a 
certain latitude he must follow only certain occupations. Qiste reatrictiona in 
fact permeate every relation of his life, they follow him into the most secret 
recesses of bis home, and afflict even hia fate in a future existence. When, 
therefore, it ifl affirmed that caste ia based on occupation, may it not be that 
t}i0 eye 13 fixed too exclusively on the present external aspect of the system, 
without considering whether the cause is sufficient to explain the phenomenon ? 
Tree, many, perhaps most, of the castes have occupational names, but the res¬ 
trictions as regards food and marriage are not co-extensive with the occupation, 
and it is precisely in respect of occupation that the caatc relcR ore most elastic. 
While breach of the ju3 cojmuhiior jus c^nvivii involves loss of caste, change of 
occupation, save where pcUuting contacts are necessitated, does not It is 
hard to believe that such laxity would be allowed in a fundamcntiJ part of a sys¬ 
tem so strict in other respects. Equally hard Is it to admit that any set of 
artificial rules could have t^ca such a hold of any communi ty as to domimte ite 
life in every particular. 

5 . Mr. EUley has sought the origin of caste in race, consjdrsnng it a 
not of profession but of marriage, and this theory may have fruitful 
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MsnltB Tvlicn a more tlioron^ cthnfJ^phic has beeii earrie'3 out in 

fniHflj £or in the pntecnce tiie aumerotis ethnic groups In the tnuiitry, tha 
enquiry is eridentty in the light direction. 

6 . All these views are criticised mid combated aa insufficient by a French 
writer, *who in a roost suggestive work traces the origin of caste bank to the anci¬ 
ent constitution oE the Aryan family, and thus accounta for the powerful hold 
tlie syEteni has retained over the Hindu world. The author shows how tlie 
most important ramditiona which afEcct caste arc apparent In tlie old Ary'an 
family and in the clan and tribe which are an expansion of the family, the idea 
of common descent, the jurisdiction which so etriedy rules private life, Tnairm'jef 
food and drink, ceremonial usages, the practice of particular fonns of worship, 
the corpomte organisation. In both we have the law of exogamy for the 
smaller groups, the clan or they and endogamy for the larger, tlie tribe or 

caste. 

What is the long struggle of the Eoman plws for the right of intermarriage 
with the patricians but an endeavour to break throngh the exclusive marriage 
law of the latter ? And how do they achieve sncceas ? By admission to 
Roman citizenship, or, so to speak, by an acknowlecigement that they belonged 
to the Rjiniiiti family. And here we have a key to tha contrast twtween the 
tecatmeut of the family idea by the Romans and other branches of the Aryan 
stock,and by the Hindna, The former, with the spread of empire, widened the 
family circle until citizenship, was extended to the whole dominion, while the 
Qindus at every advance and at every accretion of extraneous elements made 
their subdivisions more exclusive, and eventually by a strange hut innate 
indifference to organization, ended in the complex maze of hermetically sealed 
sections w-vx! sub-sections which is known as the caste aye torn. 

As to food, the Aryans from all time attributed a sacred character to the 
repast, as being produced from the sacred hearth and as being the external mark 
of the common family. How rigid are the prohibitions on this point nraemg 
the varions castes 1 Water was conpletl with fire or food in excommunicating 
a member of a family or clan. Xt is also the baois of the distinctioii between 
kachchi and pakki^ which plays so large a part hi the mtercourse of castes. 

Closely connected with this subject are the scruples of pnnty so stroogly 
entertained by the ancient Aryans, and the pollntion attaching to contact or 
association with those who had not the same £imily ntes or who followed 
certain occupotions, regarded os mi clean. Compafe this with the roles regard* 
ing poliution by contaat with inferior castes or with the excomnmmcated. 

The idea of theDimily runs through every detail, Even the supposed 
impurity incurred by touching a corpse may have arisen from the notion that 
the dead w'as no longer a member of the family or clan. Finally the 
Qi]«g^[ji2ation of the family bears a dose resemblance to the internal 

autonomy of the caste. 

7 . Bearing these facts with u», we find the Aryans in their Indian domi¬ 
cile, divided into dans and tribes. By this time, the equality of clan to dan and 
tribe to tribe is passed. Military and religiona prestige havecommeiiced their work. 
Groups, by prowess in war, acquisition of wealth and other means have acquired 
influence and have combined to form a nobility which claims authority over the 
rest. The increasingly technical ind complex character of religions observan* 
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ces gtv'es birth t?* asicsrildtal cisu.% which restfl its pretenBioni on descent from 
noted prie3t4 of past times. The re«t of the Aryan coTnintmity are mei^ed in 
a single category, in which the different g^roupa retain their separate customs 
and adiaitustratioo. they advance into their new docnniai they come in con¬ 
tact with and have to combaC races of darker coioui* and of Laferior cnltiire. 
Tbetr pride of birth and fear of pollution keep tbcin aloof from the conquered 
and the ori^ttal inhabittinbi are relegated in a confused mass to a aubordinats 
position. But in the struggle, which spread over a vast area, the primitiw 
groups become divided and are obliged to substitute new bonds of union, geo¬ 
graphical or otherwise, for the geneilogical principle, When the people settle in 
villages, their wants increase and liencB new occupations spring up the follower! 
of which are obliged to form themselves into the general type of organization 
around them. In all these changes, some iutermijctupe of race must occar, and 
ns the ruling race preserves its ideas of purity, these ideas arc adopted by the 
hybri 1 populaiton and even by the aborigines. Thus subdivisions ore muld. 
plied by the »icrap!es concerning occupation and concerning descent. The crossing 
and recrosaing of these groups, together with the addition of aboriginal tribes 
who decide to abandon their siivage esisteuce, bring about the complicated net- 
work 

KTo politicikl s^enis to emerge Etoth this confiijsion to ^Eve it 

organic form. Only the sacerdotal class retained some solidarity in spite 
of Its Bnb-divisions ; this gives it a force which though entirely moral is yet 
effective. It uses this power to strengthen its own position and to eictend its 
privilege?, as well as to estahlish, under its atipremacy, a sort of order 
and cohesion by reducing the actual srate of things to an ideal system. 
This constitutes the legal regime of caste, an amalgamation of the actual situa¬ 
tion with the gradation of chases, which has since at iained such wide acceptance. 
It is not pretended that the present caste system is a purely organic development 
of primitive Aryan elements. This would ha irnpuesible in a movement spread- 
ingover so large an area and so long a period, but it is claimed that the root of 
the matter is there, 

$. Caste in Gwalior .—1 have attempted a BEmmiry of M. Senart*8 views, 
though I feel it to he brief and imperfect, because they appear to reconcile the 
other theories which 1 iiave mentioned and, while accounting for the d^^ep and 
nniversal induence of the Hindu caste system, give due weight to the accessory 
circicmstauces which contributid to its foraintion, Tut I do not profess, where 
BO many Icarued doctors disagree, to decide between them. Whatever the true 
explanariun of the system may be, uo description in this place can present an ade- 
qtiate picture of its endless ramifications and sub-divisions, nor of the strange and 
manifold rules by which it is regulated, even in a comparatively small popularion 
such as that of Gwalior. 

All, or olmost all, the castes found in the State exirt in far greater numhera 
in other proviuces, hence there can be little of a distinctive nature to say regard- 
iug them, and even the few which appear to be peculiar to this territory'* ate 
numencally weak, Nor does the system differ in any material aspect from what 
prevails b adjacent parts of India, though it is probably true that, the solvent of 
Western education being comparatively speaking absent, less reksadon of rule! 
Las taken place than m British India More than this, my own previous igno¬ 
rance of the details of the subject and of the precise kind of information to be 
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asked for to elacidate it fjrevented mj obfataioff fait knowledge of It while the 
leporte of district officera, whether on acooantofmdifferonceor want of leisurOi 
were not in most cases aatisfisctorj. I have not on this account attempted a 
tabulation of the connubial groopings of any caste, but perhaps, even an Imper* 
feet description of the system as gathered from the Census schedules and from 
local inforaiation may serre the purpose of presenting some idea of its wonderful^ 
intricacies, though the number of castes and suh-castes here found are not to be 
compared with that in large provinces. Kevertbeless^ the main castes, in a po¬ 
pulation of under three mil I bus, reach a total of oae hundred and one which are 
popularly distributed under the 4 traditional Himlu castes, as is shown, so far as 
is posrible, in Subsidiary Table I. The first six classes^ comprise those which 
are reputed to belong to one or other of the twicc'born, while all below come 
under the general appellation of Sudras, but it must not be supposed that the 
castcB iacloded In each class associate on equal terms. Probably no two of them 
wiU eat or drink together or intermarry, though they can in most cases accept 
Paiki food from each other. Thus the gradation goes from the Brahmans at the 
top to the unclean castes at the bottom of the scale, each haring its own customs 
and rules, and it is bard to know when the lowest limit has been reached, for 
owing to the ntimerouB sub'divisioiia it would ulmDst seem as if no caste is so low 
oa not to haTe a lower beneath th 

The great majority of caste names are occupationa] terms, but this docs not 
prove that occupation is the original basis of caste, as I have already endeavoured 
to show. EachcastchuB no doubt a principal occupation, but change of occupation 
does not ^lecessarily involve loss of caste. To go no further than the Brahmans 
how far they have wandered from their proper and strict funedon of priests I 
Mr. Ibbetson remarks that a Brahman who becomes an agricultarist ceases to be 
a Brahman, but this seems to me an adumbration of the fact, at least when ap¬ 
plied to Gwalior State. No doubt the traditional Brahman occupation is aban¬ 
doned, bnt caste is not lost The Brahmans of Gwalior take service,’ practise 
Bumey lending,.act as administrators, officials and clerks, and even follow the 
plough. Handling the plough b according to the Shastros a sure degradation 
to a Brahman, and I am told that In the N.-W. F, the prohibition is strict, but 
in this State the Brahmans do actually handle the plough without loss of caste. 
No doubt they do this from necessi^ and are looked down upon for it, but yet 
their caste remmns. It would appear as if the very name of Brahman inspired 
respect, however much he may have falleu from hb high estate. A similar lati¬ 
tude as to ocenpation b allowed to all castes, and the exchisivenesB of the sab- 
castes in respect of food and intermarriage would appear to indicate that the true 
deavsge is not by occupation. 

9. Caste siib-IHvtsions,~^Ba.t the mere consideration of the number of main 
castes would give a very inadequate idea of the system without some notks oC 
subordinate groupings. Of the 101 main castes 239o sab'divbions arc recorded 
in the Census returns. Though, many of these am not true sub-castes but Gotras 
yet there b a oonsiderable residuum of endogamous groups. For the sake of illus¬ 
tration a few of the caatea with the greatest number of recorded divisions mtiy bo 
mendoued—Brahmans, 216, Ahirs 193, Badhoi 134, Chamara 208, Dhobi 99, 
Dhimar 67,6ajir 93, Kachhi 18S, ^d ao on* Even thb statement, however, 
does not convey a complete view of the complexity of the problem, for euch of 
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rte« « we are M 1 ,Ql. .Wetlj, e«s.m™,. while the target grooe. are 

* j /, , Then agam certain sab-caalee of the earns caste will 

tat mt '*"* »■*' paMi together 

reatriet' • 'j 1-0 none of these things, though the most general 

retr^^on m nndonbtedi, regarding marriage. The more that the aub-diTiding 

thV!!l'.‘ “ =“PI>““. i‘ =<»”>* “ "le. the theory reeeires that 

the real mb; la the sab-caate, whereas the caste, in the ordinary sense is a gmie- 

c^era tor a number o£ heterogeneous groups, linked perhaps by some common 
trrfmona! occupation, but otherwise so distinct from eaidi other thatlheydo not 
in^rry and generally do not eat together. One nr two concrete eimnple, 
will sero to diuetrate the subjecV and I wiU aeteet one from the top and one 
from the bottom of the social ladder, the Brahmane and the Chamira. 

10 SMividing US UbMmUdl!) '^s Bru4«ns._The Cenens returna Kiee 
216 snbu3.™ioiia of Bmimans, hut these are uot all suh-castes, acme being minor 
^Tiaioutnd aome mere gotrai. The two great diriaioos of Bmhmans, the 
Panch Ganr andthe Punch Dtavid.whoao home is north nnd aonth of the Nar- 
bada refipectiveljj Ate both represented in Gwalior State. Of the 5 diTiBions of 
the forniCT, three, the Saraawata, Kaakabja (Kanaujijn) and Ganr, occnr, but 
not Maithda or Utkal. Each oE these has sections of its own which are mntnally 
exclusive and endogamoua. For example, the SaraswaU are of four kinds: Pun- 
jabi, Rajputana, Kashmiri and Shenwi, the last of which now live in the DeccaiL 
Each of these sections boa cxogamoua ^o^iYM.but are themselveBstrictlyendooti^ 
ffloua. Another point ia that eaeh endogamons aob-diviaion has two ciaases^ a 
higher and a lower, the latter Laving been at some period degraded, gefleretly for 
violation of aome caste rale. They eat together, and the higher are permitted to . 
take daughters in marriage from the lower but not to give theirs in return, but in 
practice mter-marriage is very rare. A raong Eaahmitie the 2 ckasea are known 

as Kola and Akula, This distinction into a higher and lower class seems to 
£nciat in moBt Brahman 

TheKanaujiya Brahmans hen 9 principal eab-dieiaiona denoteil byent- 
uames, Awoathi, Mista, Dikehit, Shukul, Dube, Tiwari, Chaube, Pande and Baj- 
pai, each of which has many Bub*Bections with special roles for matrimonial 
purposes. The Misra, Sbukul and Bajpai are said to hold the highest position ; 
the Misras inter-marry with Shukul, Tiwari, Dube and Pande. ^The Kanaojim 
are very strict in matters of food and drink nnd like the Dekhani Brahmaua make 
little or no diffiarimee between pakki and kaohchi. 

The Gaur Brahmans have about SO'Eurnamea denoting Bub-divisiona but 
inter-mamage is allowed between them, while each also has golra$ of its ^wu* 

The most numerona sub-caste of Brshmans in Gwalior are the Stncdhs who 
^rfuigtooaeaecoudtbelengto the Kansajiyas and amording toanothir to 
the Gaur, They are said to Lave 26 main sections and 400 ootras. The 
rm^ted among them are the Dandotiyas, who arenearly all found in the dis. 

toGwIlfor “J 'iej may be .rid to bepeeutiar 

We ” “* l«ter-marr,d.g with ftose rto do. 

Ine bauadbs are now nearly all agnculturista 

Of the Punch Dravlda or Brahmans of the country Ksnlh of the lt.ri»dm 
Gwrimr «,DU.u,s members of Dravid, Mahamshtrs, Tdanga and Grismti Brah 
mans, but the numbers are few eneplin the case of the Maharaahtia Brahmans, 
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who hnvc for generations been employed by the Maratbas for admlnUtmtivo 
work. Of these three sub*castes are found in constderabJe numbers in. Gwaibr, 
Deshast, Kokanast and Karhade, These do not as a rule inter^marry, thoegh 
I believe instances do occur. 

The Telanga Brahmana'ire geuenlly cooks to those just mentioned and 
form a caste apart 

The Gujarati B ruhnianfl are said to have 37 endogamotis sub'Castea and are 
very strict in regard to caste observanoes and rules. 

The Shrimalts, one of the selected castes^ are a branch of the Gujarati 
Brahman a. 

The Bab*divisions mentioned, though not by any means exhaustive, will give 
some idea of the possibilities in respect of complicated connubial arrangements, 
and prohibited degrees and the special rules of certain castes greatly increase the 
complexity. 

A very minute'account of the Brahmans is to be found in Dr. J, TV ilson s 
work on Caste. 

Stdniividing as Ulustfalfd btf Chamars. —Traditionally the Chamars, 
or leather worker caste, are sprung from five different kinds of union r(l) 
Brahman father and carpenter mother^ (2) Carpenter father and Brahman mother, 
(3) Groom father aud Eahatrya mother, (4) Hirsan lather and Brahman motha', 
(5) Tiwar father and Chanda! mother; thus there may be said to be 5 kinds of 
Gbamars. From the first union are said to have sprung theMocMs, who now 
eonffider themselves superior to other Chamars and virtually form a separate 
caste. As already stated 208 subdivisions of Chamars have been recorded. Of 
these 24 are endogamoas groups colled Eliaps, the remainder being smaller 
exogamons divisions or ffofnw, several being included in one Khap, The first 
or QoUya Khap is generally looked upon as the progenitor of the first 21 Khapa, 
and consequently these can eat, drink and smoke with one another, though not 
with the remaining three, who are supposed to be the representatives of the 
last three of the five unions mentioned above, but on the other hand inter-marriage 
between any one Khap and another is prohibited, each confining itself to its own 
branches for matrimonial pnrposes. Ab to the Gotras, not only must marriage 
take place outside a man^s own Gotra^ hut further he may not marry into the Gatra 
of (1) his mother's father, (2) his paternal grand-mother, (3) his matemal grand* 
mother. 

The Gdiya Shop seems to be the most respected, and of its Goiras the Nat 
whose oocupotion is taking alms, singing and dancing before the first 21 Gotra* 
is given the highest place, its supposed original ancestress being the famous 
witch Lona Chamari. This caste is the most numerous in the State, and many 
have given up their traditional occupation and token to field labour, trading in 
gross or the work ofSaiW, with probably some improvement in social status. 
Thdr touch, however, is pollntiou to the Hindu oa they eat beef and carrion^ and 
they have separate wells in villages. Widow marriage is of course allowed. 

This short account of the Chamars of Gwalior will give an idea of how caste 
rules and restrictions reach even the lowest classes of society. 

22, The Marathaa .—^Though the GwaliorState is notthe original Lome ol 
the Msrathjas, yet since its ruling family belongs to that interesting race, it seema 
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appropriate to say a taw words about tbem. Mr. Eothoven dMcribes the Mara- 
thas as ooe of the etbadogica] puzzles of the Dcccan, and ia of opinion that they 
were originalty a tribe with totemisrie subdiviaions, who eventually formed 
themselvca into groups with some resemblanoa to caste. It is not neceesary , 
here to examine their origin, for the Maratbas of these parte are not acquainted 
with anything more than the present organization of their nation. What ia 
said about them in the sequel is derived from local inquiries. There are, how¬ 
ever, traces of the totem among them. £ach sob-division, called £uZ(i,bas a 
symbol (dewaky of its own, which may be an animal, a plant, a stone and so 
forth. The Kida is exogamous and as a rule inter-mmoies with any other, hut 
if have the same detcai, intermarriage is not allowed. The dewak of the 

Stndhias is the Mmudirn-bc/or sea-creaper, of the Surves the sun-dower, of the 
Mohites and Eadams the fcadam-tree, of the Nikams the bamboo, of the Bhons- 
les the eoneb, of the Jadons the serpent, and bo on, 

Morathos of pnre descent claim to be Eshatriyas of the solar or Surnj* 
bans! Sace, They are divided into 96 Kntos or clans of khas (pure) Mma- 
thaa. Purity depends on a strict observanoe ofihe morHagelaw that a Mara- 
tha omsC take a bride from a pure Maratha house, and if he foil to do 
this, his issue, though bearing his name, are known as Kharchi. The Masa 
and Kharcki may eat together, though not from the same dish, but cannot 
inter-marry. The degradation, however, is not necessarily permanent, for after 14 
generatiODB nKhctTuhi Maratha may be accepted as a E 7 iaS(x, it being suppos¬ 
ed that after such a lapse of time the taint is lost, though the restoration 
seems to depend to a great extent on the Rocial position which the fiimily 
holds. Many a bouse of despised rank has risen in the social scale and been receiv¬ 
ed into the Khasas by the attainment of power or wealth. Thus, owing to lapse 
of time and to the want of records the purity of a Marath.a house is not easy 
to establish, and tradition is generally relied on. Allusion haa been made to 
the or dan symbol. As in all high Hindu castes the dans are strictly 

exogamous. AnyKula may inter-marry with any other under the restrictions 
imiKJsed by the distinction of Kkasa naiKharchi, and by the Bewat- Por¬ 
tions of some of the Kulaa have assumed special names on account of their ' 
place of residence or of some family exploit, thus largely swelling the original 
number of 96 - For example, the Patankars, Ghargos and Mahndika all 
belong to the Solanki clan, Jadhawas and Marais to the ancient Tadava 
dan. 

In the Deccan the cultivating Maratha is known as Konbi, but no Mara- 
tha Xunhis have been returned in this State. 

13 . ^cciuZ 1 have already mentioned the Dondotiyas as a 

snb-divMion of the Sanadh Brahmans peculiar to Gwalior, It may be of 
interest to allude shortly to two other sub-castes which are confined to the 
or the territory bordering on it. 

The Gofapurahf, according to the Snba of Sikarwari, daim to be Brah- 
mans. Their legendary progenitor was Gd mhi from whom they take tbdr 
name, and they have inhabited the Sikarwari district bordering on the 
Cbambal for 2,000 years, their original home having been Dholpur on tbe 
opposite side of the river. They appear to have a close conQectbn with the 


* 
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B™hm.„.,aiey tan «t it cooltad by Saa^Jh., ^Tham tliay aiaa ftvtra as tht.r 
spritaal sdvisera aad prlasts. Farther they obeerve the same marra^e custom. 

the Sanadhs. Tbe, do not lake aline, but assmue the sacred th^d either 
when they choose a spritaal mivia.r or at the time ol marriage- It appear, 
to me possible that they have raieed themselves to the position of Brahmans 
by copyiag the customs and osagmi of the Sanedhs. They are new chiefly 
enltiv^ors. They were not separately tobnluled and thus their eiraet nmnber 

cannot be given, , . . , i 

The Sondtilas come somewhat lower in the social boiTg and claim to be 

Tbakora or Eajptits. They are found only in Malwa,unduly in the district)* 
of Nimach, Maudsaur, Agar and Shajapur, and number over 30,000. They 
ure probably a mixed race, and are said to have come to their present hiibUnt 
from Mewar, and lo have got their name from Sondhwata, the countr}’ in 
which they eettled. They are divided iuto chmE, ranny having tbe same names 
aa those of Ba.iout clans. These aub^mdoiw con&tiiute Gotrm and are strictly 
c^itjE-amooss Formerl v, the Somlhias and Rajputs proper api^enr to have inter¬ 
married with each oihcr, but for tlielaet 100 years this practice has been dis¬ 
continued, because the former have allowed widow marriage which the latter 

' ahhur. As, however, the bondhia claoa of Chouhan, Sobnki, Gidot and Par- 
war have now abolished the Dermisaive rule, Rajpute will eat and drink with 
them. Theae people were not long ago a turhuti^ni tribe much given to violent 
crime, but they have now to a large exCEUt serthid dowo to agriculture. 

These fc’W remarhg on Golapufah^ and Skmiihiaa are not meant to be 
complete, as dcecrlptive detaila of castea kid been declared to be not required in 
this report, bat they may serve to give a direcdon to more detailed enquiries 
when the Ga^ettccT ol Ccutrai India uud the Ethnographic euivey are taken in 

hMtJ. 


Tbcre at* other classes of Drahmans anci Thakurs wLich ate loore or lesa 
peculiar to Gwalior S)ate or lU neighbourhood, but which for the reason just 
given 1 have not deacribed. As, however, they may be of interest in subse¬ 
quent enquiries, 1 may mention them here. The Bhagaurs and RikebLwnra 
who are fuuoii in and near the capital of the State, are looked on aa low class 
Brahmans because they perform menial service for high class Brahnums, such 
as washing their dishes. The Bhudauria Thnkurs live in Biiind district, on tbe 
banks of the Chambal, and also in the Etawah district acresa the river. The 
Sikarwar and Tanwar Thukors also live south of the Gbnmbal in the districts 
named after them, in fact the QMtivB home of the latter is said to be the tract 
they now inhabit, Yadhav Thukuts are found lo Sabaignrh, allied of course 
to those of Karanli, and Khichi Thukura, thmigh found iri N.-W.P., are, so far 
aa Gwalior is concerned, confined to tbe Brijrangarb oistrict, 

14 Cufti amimif Jains .—Though castfO Is, sjo to s^jeak, a Bpedality of tbe 
Eindus^yetitisnoteoufined to therm Tbe Jains observe Jktlnciions 

and cuatoms quite as strictly, but tbeir attitude towards thorn is dilferent Jin- 
dbarama, they say, la a religion which arbnitsto iu fold peraons of any other 
faitl^ aiiri -aate, therefore, knot an essential pai-t of it f bat since it has lieen ^ 
established in India, there is no oltemutive but to acquiesce in the social syatem 
ol tbe country. Hence, conversion to Jainism does not affect tbeconvi^rtk 
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and the cjiste- existing among Jiiim are snlyect to the same restrictions 
a>i oniuug Hindis III Eurep. the case would 1*.. dllJerent; there the tr:,niiiiels 
i-nposed by the Iiidmii syateni would be unnecessary. If this is so, Jainism is 

one of many mfitatiee^ of the extraordimry power which caste exerts over aH 
cluss^a of tilt" coiiimuj\itj\ 

F'W[ccn MsKa of Jains are stated to be found in Giralior in ireenter 
or CM dumbeia, aU of which are hound by caste rules of the strictest kind 
ta ^ce ^ Sign, that this slringeuq. is the result of close association with 
todua. Fw eiample, a leading Jainaffirms that mter-marriagea between the 
a higher orthin^ caste, were formerly aUowed but bare now become obndete 

'I tbemcan gat b.,tb AVMi and Paili will, cacb 

OiJier, though through ignorance they abstain from doing ao. 

From the fact of Jainism being a religion and not a social system, it foDowa 
that part of a caste ii aomethnea Hindu and part Jain. In andi cases the two 
actions do not inter-mony, though there are a few exceptions; Agorwal Jains 
may mter-^ with AgarwalYaiohnawfis, and in some places it ia saM 
i iraa Md Brahman Jams inter-marry with tie same Hindu caste. Other 
castes do not allow these unions, and we may say generaUy that Jain caatMatthe ' 
prerent day are regulated by rules in virtually the same way as Hindu castes. 

of Hindu cas/«.—SubsLdkiy Table I is on attempt 
clasfiify the castes of this .Stete A^icording to eocial precedence, but though the 
groups hare been formed after consultation with various local authorities, it is 
not claimed that the arrangement precludes all dispute. The ratio of each class 

to the total of the religion con be at once ascertained by a reference to this 
table* 

t . 1 .^^' P"'®P>® "E classifioitiou wns ndoptaf in nccordance with the propose! 

or U.cCc^usSnrcrmtendent£orCsntrelIndin,cndisbcecd p«tly on inclnrion 

within the 4 traditional castes and partly on the degress of reatrictioii as to 

eating iffld driiikuig. By this means all esates are gronpod nnder one or other 

of 12 ebsfiaa* 

vr ^ L ^ true twice-r>ora castes, while clasaes IL IV and 

Altnmpnsethorewhleharedlied » the du.se.immediateiv afc"but wW 

minor im^ianre or wbsne eUims are doubtful Pram etoa VU d 
^s we have the lower caste, h. a descending sral. arraoged according 

I hr s T" F"=P"e ertidea of food which are eaten bv aU 

wicc.born and whose foto water ia taken wWioat qiictian ; i„ das. VIIL 
.li.-e who can give puff m some twioe-born easua „’d whoseto 
»we-bom will ««pt, and i„ class IX those who are allowed to give 4 
vamrtosomeoftbe .«i=,.bor„ b«. net to alb Clara X ia ,^ower soell 

drotnmeonlaimng those who, though their touch is not defiling, cannot give 

water from their fom, to any of the twiee-bom, while with classes XI aod .XU 

wc eome to thos^ whose touch h defiling. 

16. I rannot jmstend that the caste, indiided in each doss are arranoed 
precisely in order of social precedoncs, as aU the aiithoritie. 1 consulted dedared 
that It was an impassible task. Class I gave rise to no difficolty, for though 
It IS trim that different khids of Btahraan. are regarded with very varySg 
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degrwfl of ytt li&m seems to be do doubt as to fhoi^ who Ffimild 

come into the category* At the eame time the thrcfo aub-imstes selected by the 
Ceasua Superintendent of CentraJ India are not anitably repre^sentative of Br:ili* 
mans m Gwnlior^ all three being numerically wezilc. The Sim Gaur^ htrw* 
Overj are aaid to imve been formeriy considered low Urahman& in Malwa* but 
have now risen in the social scale and an* on jin equality with high class Brah- 
mans. As to cla^ II, the Jogis, Bainigia, etc., are doubtCul but they are holy 
men and reverenced a^ BmhmanSj this appears to be the most appropriate 
pliice for them^ In class Ilf, it will be ubserved that L have given the Maruthas 
the highest position, though Eajputa are generally regarded m ol superior rank; 
but leaving conflideration to the fact that the Marathns are the ruliiig race in 
Gwalior, I think their right to be first will not be disputed* Khatrb have been 
bcladed here by special order of the Census Cammissionpr for India, Class 
IV oontaina those who claim more or less connection with the ancient military 
caate, most of them being now largely engaged iu agriculture* The Ko- 
3^afiJ:hs are the wdbknown writer caste and call themselves Kshatriysis, huf, 
since this is strongly disputed in many quarters, t have placed them at the lop 
of class IV, for, though they are often relegated to the Sudra caste, their present 
social pogition entitles them to this precedence. Clnsa is euiirely composed 
of Banisa, the great representatives of the traditional Vaish 3 ^a.s, and Class VI 
contains the more respectable traders and ortisatisv Only one caste has been 
placed in class VII, the Halwai or sweetmeat-man^ The remaining classes 
present no special features requiring notice. 

17. Infant TJiamagef wid(^w marriage^ and —Three veiy chamc- 

teristic features of the Hindu c&ste syE^tem are infa nt marriage, widow marriage 
and hypergftiny^ By infant marriage I undarstond marriage under the age of 8, 
it being considered adult after that age* In chapter IV, it has been said tliat 
so far as the figures show infant marriage is not widely pre^i^ent; in practicej 
and inquiries bear out generally the verdict of the figures. Thus, rijoiigh D^ikhnui 
Bmhmana ore ambitious of marrj'ing thciz daughters a? earlv as possible, and 
among Graurs the custom ts general, yet among most classes ofBmhmaTis, such 
os Kashmiri, Bengali, Bh^aur^ Koxikubj, Chaubc^ SanaJh. Jajotia, Awaai, adult 
marriHge is the rule. The same h the case with other high castes, including 
Rajputa, MarathosandKayasths, as well as with most of the lower castes. The 
most important point is that diughters should be married before the age of 
puberty. There seems to he a gcnenil concensus of opinion that early cohabita¬ 
tion results in weak offspring, but child widowhood is the most melancholy" result 
of early marriages. Whether early marriage is a growiirg custom or not, is 
uncertain, but the most advanced members of many csistes arc undoubtedly recog* 
nising its evils and endsnyourinii to bringf about its abolition* 

Among the twice-bom castes, the prohibitioti of widow marriage appears to 
be as stringent as ever* Under tho countenance of the Ary a SamaJ ?ind among 
the advanced classes of the community, a feeling in favour of permitting it is no 
doubt springing up^but in Gwalior it is extremely rare, if it ever occurs at all* 
Any such marriage in the higher castes involves expulsion of both |jarties. 
Even some so-called Sudra castes follow iu this matter the example of the twice- 
born^ for fiinee prohibition is a mark of high caste, its intn>luction tends to 
raise the social position of a low caste. The lower castes and some of the inferior 
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dh'isions of the higher, * such Ahln*, nnfl Onjnp#, on the other allow the 
niftw iftgft f>F widows. Tile eviJa of proiiihititig tlio nmrrjiige of widowa, «j 
often dwelt upon, one obvious, but, so long iia caste reUtins its present mroug 
hold ou the people of thU part of liuiLi, any rolaxation of the rule i» not pro¬ 
bable. 

On the subject of bypergnm^', district reports are almost silent and I cannot 
eay how far It is practised in the State. Minute enquiries alone seem hiely to 
lead to systematic infornmtiou and these I have not been able to institute, but 
among certain castes of Bralinmis, such as Sanadhs and Gaur, indicadons of it 
probably will be found, ns also among Rajputs. 

18. Standard theory of crt&te .—How different is the standard theory of the 
origin of this unique system from the es^isting facts ! Severn] different accounts 
are given in the Hindu Bcriptorea of the origin of caste, some of which ore incon¬ 
sistent with others. According to tlie Orthoiloj^ theory aa stated by the Jaw-giver, 
Mann, and in mnny other authoritative works, there lire four castes and no more,—> 
the Brahmans, the Kahatriyas, the V'aiahyas and the Sudris. The Brahmans 
sprang from the head of Brahma, the Kliatriyns from his arm, the Yaisbyas from his 
thigh, and the Sitdraa from liia foot. The relative position assigned to each is clear 
from the source of their creation. The duly of the Brahman was to read and teach 
the Veda, to sacriffee, to give alms and to receive gifts. To defend the people, to 
give alms, toHicrifice, to read the Veda, to shun the alhircmente of sexual gind- 
dcation, are shortly the duties of a Ksh^tri^'a, To keep herds of cattle, to bcEtow 
hitgesses, to sacridee, to read the scrip Imre, to canyon trade, are the chief fane- 
tions of a Vokhyn- One principal duty the supreme ruler assigns to a Sudra — -to 
flcrvc the before-mentinned daasea. This scheme at first sight seems simplicily 
itself. 

Each caste has its position and ite duties, and ms the picture opens out to our 
view, wfl find oureelvea in presence of a society divided into castes strictly isolated 
and governed by rules iCF^rdiug marriage and food similar to those in use at the 
present day. Exclusion from caste ia the eupneme sanction for these rules, 
though not without right of appeal, im offender being able under certain conditions 
to be re admitted. This reaeniblunce between caste La the f.nw books and in our 
own day is no doubt striking, but there ia one carfliuaL difibrence. Modem costea 
are endleas hi number and complexity, tlie theory knows only four. All beside 
are foreigners or Mlcchhas. But it soon appeara that this simplicity is rather a 
counsel of perfection than an actual fact, for the law books ^ve us on elaborate 
account of mixed castes, all of which, however, have sprung from the inteiminc'- 
liugof the four. The general principle on which the gradarion of these rests is 
that the caste ts considered the more hmnble according as it supjjoses the aasooi- 
alioii of awoimm of a iiigher enste with a man of a lower. Eat tli?H is notnlL 
The neglect, even on the part of couples of equal caste, of obligatory ceremonies 
Binks their offspring to a lower rant called Vrarvafi, tmd these agniri ramify accord¬ 
ing BS they spring from Bralinmns, Kshatrya.?. \'aifihjas or 5ii l«w. Each one of 
these branches is, so to apeak, lubullurl with a. name of its own and OA-jigned its owm 
proper (iccupation. These mixtures leiwl to othera and ilms u eoriM of olrwrst 
countless sub-divisions comes into being. So much Cor Urn theoretical Bunplicity 
from which we started. 
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19, Agnin, the 4 cflatea hare theoretically each fixed occuputions, but here 
roo conoeseioDB arc necessary- Each caste may under stress of neceEslty adopt 
that of the caste next below it, nor need the neceBsity be Tery preaahig, For 
example, among the occupationa which are deemed to render a Brahman unworthy 
to take part in a funeral feast are those of a butcher, a salaried servant, an actor, a 
singer, a keeper of a house of illfame. Erem this it would appear that the 
means of Bvelihood followed by Brahmans were then nearly as numerouB as at 
the preaeut day, Manu recognises this, but declares that a Brahman should 
always be considered a great divinity to whatever occupation he may devote him* 
aelf- 

In short, at every point concessions are made—in marriage and food as well 
as in occupations, and it is even said that the real rale depends on the custom of 
difierent places and castes. There are also texts according to which high origin 
is indicated by purity of conduct, while others throw back to an earlier and more 
perfect age of the world the period when the ordinances of caste were atrictly 
observed. 


20, Mr, Bhattacharya in his book on Hindu castes says, ** It Beams utterly 
impossible that any new caste could be formed in the manner described by Manu 
or any Hindu law giver. It would have been necesBory to keep a careful record 
of every case of irregular marriage and illicit sexual jutercourae and to list and 
include the progeny of the parties under separate groups by royal edicts.’* Thia 
remark appears indisputable. A syatem like that of caste as it actually exists 
could never have been prod need by legislation. It is too complex and has too 
many anomalies to be the result of such a process. Conversely no system 
praduced by legisktion wovdd be expected to resemble caste. It would 
be more systematic and organised. The British oonstitutiem is far more 
largely a growth than a creation. Consequently it is EuU of anomalies. 
The*^ Cabinci itself, now virtually the ruling body in the Government, 
is unknown to the statute book. The position of the sovereign is anomalous. Thus 


it is with all institutions which have developed spontaneously according to the 
growing and changing needs of a conmmnity. I have tried earlier in this 
chapter to give an idea of the development of the caste system according to 
M. Seuart, but, nevertheless, we do find Hindu lawgivers insisting upon 
the existence of only 4 castes. And here according to the earae writer we can 
discern the work of the Brahmans. They could not have invented theexist- 
ingajatem, but in their passion for symmetry, which they Indulged with com¬ 
plete indifference as to whether it agreed with facts or not, they amalgamated 
two systems of totally different origins and aims, and gave to that amalgamation 
a religious Bauction—the hierarchy of classes, as expressed in the fourfold di¬ 
virion, and the caste regime which sprang from the organisatian of the ancient 
Aryan family. The first is, or might be, found in nearly all commmiitiea, the 
second is peculiar to India. By this raeaas the sooerdotal class immeasurably 
strengthened their own position and establiahed themselves at the head of Hindu 
society. But there are mnny proofs that the two phenomena are f^damentelly 

diatinct. Even the names applied to the two seta of divisions are different The 
name properly used of the four orthodox castes is Vema, which meanfl coloite, 
and the rights and privileges accorded to the fin^t three as contrasted with the 
degradation of the fourth poiui toa difference of race—the conqueror* and the 
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eonqiterei The Bralimani, Kahatryaa and Vaishyee wear the aaoed thmd, and 
•re hence twioe-bom, the Sudraa are a enlyect and servile ck-w, obviously despised 
»od hated by thetr aaperiora. On the other hand the name for caste in the Indian 
system ia Jaii, which meaoa birth, and refers to quite a distinct set of dpcums- 
tenoes, as has been seem The subject seems to have been much obscured by the 
onnfuEiou of the two terms, the due denoting a gradation which is coiumon 
to Eoany aatiom, the other properly applicable to n system found only in 

21. m Muhamyaadan C?^M^«.~TheoreticaIly Mm, incogniges no «,ate 
system. The 4 great divisioimof Musalmana are Sayads or desomdante of the 
martyrs Hnsanand Husain, Shaikhs, tribes of pure Arab descent, Pathans and 
Mogbals, tribes from Afghanistan and Central Asia, but in India, the real signi. 
fication of these terms has been very much lost sight of owing to the mcluaion of 
converts. It is said ihat a convert assumes the name of the class to which the 
person belongs through whose mstrumeutiility he has been converted, and also 
thatconverta from the Hindu military castes os Daily take the style and tide of 
Khan and come to be looked onaaPathaus. TheSayadsare the most highly 
reacted class, whence the others try to rise to this raufc,aud owmg to wealth 
or increased social influence are sometimes able to do ao. 

There is ono Muliammadan community in Gn-alior State, chiefly found in 
TJjjoin and iwme other towns m Halwa, the membera of which nearly aU call 
tbemselvea Sayads, but, since they were originaUy Hindu converts, can have 
no right to the tide. These are the Bohma, probably ao-called cm account of 
their occupation of traders. They ore said to have been first converted by 
Mnlloa from Yanmn in the reign of Baja Sodraj Jai Singh (1096-1143 A. D.), 
from varions Hindu castea, which, though they gave up their excluaivenesa in 
the matter of food and drink, adhere to their original <^te distinctious in respect 
of marriage. At the present Jay liohras do not iuter*mariy with odier Muham¬ 
madans, nor do the Sayads and Shaikha of their own community marry with 
each other. 

The term Shaikh now indudea a heterogenous mass of Hindu converts of 
all mtea and dasaes, os will be evident from the statement subjomed to this 
chapter. There ia no kw forbidding interconrae in respect of food or marriage 
between different classes, but as a matter o£ practice they are almost as exdusive 
as the Hindu castes and for the same kind of reasons, such as polluting contact* 
and the like. 

In short, the effect of caste on Muhammadans is very strong and is mani¬ 
fested in the manner aforesaid as well as in the adoption of Hindu custom 
such as prohibition of widow marriage, which ia said to be enforced esnedallv 
among Sajads ^ 

This caste influence may be ascribed to two causes: the survival of caste 
feelings amongconverts, and the domination of the majority over the minority of 

the population. 

22. Animutis The further we enquire, the more universal k found 

to be the penetrating and aU-pervading force of caste. Does it not affect even 
the Anglo-Indian, when he reaente the deUvery of a letter by tbe hand of a sweep¬ 
er ? Among the Animistic tribes caste Jiatinctiona are traceable. We have seen 
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when dealing with religion that they claim to be Hindna, no doubt with the view 
of raifling then* eodial -totus imd of bringmg themaelvea into line with their Hindu 
neighboura. 7110 Stihuryaft &i%a ^nietand pnmitivc tnbe with toany exoganoons 
Buthdivisions, which, however, are aald to be totemiatic and not social | but 
when they come in contBCt with other tribes, anch as Bliils, taste influence 
snfiervcnes, for Bhila will not eat with or from Saharyaa, though the latter have 
no such acmiile as regardn EhHg. The cause of thia is that the Saharyas eat 
carrion and ore therefore polluted. 

Aa an instance of how an Animistic tribe may to some extent raise itself in to 
the Hindu system, the Kirars of Gwalior may be cited. Different sections of the 
tribe live in the districts of Sikarwori and Saholgorh. The former have come to 
be closely associate with Hindus, who have token to etnploving them as servants. 
By thifl mcona the statta of the Einir^ has risen to such an extent that, with the 
exception of the Dakhani Brahmans, I believe any caste will aoiept ptikki food 
from them or water from their No doubt the Hindus have allowed the con- 
cesaion for their own corivenience, while the Kirare have benefited by gaining 
several steps in eocial precedence. The Sabolgorh Kirors, however, have not been 
fiiinlarly brought into close rcskdons with the Hindus, so tney remain without the 
pale ; and not only that, but their fellow tribesmen of Sikarwari wiH not eat or 
inter*marry with them, and claim a separate tradidonal origin. 

The l2 tribes classed in the present Census as Animistic have been selected 
out of a large number on the principle described in the 1st paragraph of Chapter 

m. 

The arrangement in Snbadiary Table I brings the Kirors and Minas to the 
first place. The justification for the Eirars» position is found in the foregom«» 
remarks about them. The Miona come next because they daim to be allied to 
the Ksbatriya caste. As to the renuunder, the order of precedence is not easy, but 
I have placed the Saharyas at the bottom of the list and under the Bhils b^u^ 
the latter will not accept food from them. 

23. Caste Fiffures.—This l^eing the first attempt at arranging castea for the 
Gwalior State as a separate unit, there are no doubt inaccuracies arising from 
incorrect enumeration and information, but it may be hoped that the tables now 
prepared will be of some assistance to future officers of Census and Ethnographic 
operations and to the compilers of the new Qazetteer in their investigatious. It 
is only after entering on a subject like caste that one can reoliae its vastness and 
one's own ignorance. 1 have endeavoured to avoid giving separate headings to 
various names of the same caste and generally to make the list as correct as 
possible, but 1 do not fiatter myself that my success has been anything like 
complete and indeed aomc castes 1 have as yet been unable to identify. 

The Imperial Tables conocmed with Caste, Tribe and Race are IX XIIA 
XIII|X1V, and XXI, Of these. Nos. IX. and XllA, deolingwith Education 
and infirmities have already been conaldcred in the Chapters on those subjects. 
An intereatmg inquiry would have been the variation in castes since previous 
censnses, but unfortunately this b impracticable owing to the want of materials, 
and must be left, like so many other matters, to a future occasion. As a boris of 
comparuon, however, I have appended Bnbsdijiry Table H, giving the present 
numbers of all the recorded castco. 
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In Subsidiary Table Ho, III. Again mil be found civil condition, and in Ha 
I V', the proportiom of the sexes among the eeiected castes by age-periods. 
After what has been already said regarding dvil condition in Chapter IV. it doea 
not seem necessary to examitic the table in detail, but it may prove useful for 
purposes of comprison with other provinces. As for the ratio of the sexes, the 
«x;entricitie3 of the age records render any useful exam ina tion nP this table 
tiopless. Even die total figures of some of the castes are suiEciendy startling, 
but these are due, 1 am convinced, not to the operation of any natural kw or to 
the previdence of any custoiji such as female infantidde, but cither to mistakes 
made by enumGrators,orto the small number of persons in the caste. The Ajnns 
are probably an illustration of the first cause and the Ga lota of the second, 

24. Traditional and Actuid Occupation in Selected Castes .—Subsidiary 
Table Y1 enables us to gain an Idea how far certain castes, races and tribes have 
dQprted from the occupdona traditionally assigned to them, When any casta 
baa a double traditional occuptton, such as agriculture and mtllrary service, 
the present occuptlon of the majority is considered os the traditlona] occupation 
and those following the other are placed in the column assigned to It* 

To commence vrith the Hindus of the great military agricultural classes, 
more than half the Eajpnte, 40 per cent, of the llarothas, 67 and 65 per cent, of 
the .Tatsand Gujara respectively still follow agriculture in one form or another, 
the Marat haa chiefly as land-holders. Further, nearly one-third of this class 
take military or other service in the State, but the other three serve in such 
capacity to a very limited extent, no doubt because the rulers of Gwalior are 
Marathas, and because the State army is largely recruited from tbeHorth- 
VVpsrem Provinces. The principal occupation other than tbeir traditional one 
followed by liajputa is labour, and 16 per cent. oS them arc classed os iadepeo- 
dent, probably in most eases pensioners of one hind or another, but it is remark¬ 
able in what a wide range of occupations these aristocrats of India engage 
iaduding the pastoral, private service, and manufacture or sale of fahrics. The 
Marathas abstain entirely from all low occupations such as working in leatiier 
but otherwise a few of them are found m nearly all occupations. The Jats 
and Gujarswhen not following their traditional occupationa seem generally to 
take to labour. 


f -The record for Brahmans is a very remarkable one, for it shows them to be 

engaged in every **order*^ of occupation except working in leather wljieh, of 
course, is pollutinig— a notable commentary on the functional theory of cajifes. The 
number adhering to the traditional priestly oocupatloa Is very small, probably 
not more than 6 per cent, while they are very largely agricullurists, and to aouie 
extent take state service and engage in labonr, A fair proportion hIbu, as might 
be expected, are independent, living on pensions or charitable grants. 

The Bliatsandjoahis {genealogists and astrologers) bring <mt very stronglv 
^ the predominant position which agriculture holds in Gwalior State, eince only 

a little more than 3 per cent, of the former and less than two per cent, of the latter 
follow iheir traditional occuptlon, while 46 and 31 percent, respectively are con¬ 
nected with the tilling of the land. More than half the Joehis and about one- 
fifth of the Bhatsare recorded as indepndent; of any occupation, but the table 
shows them as perforrorng certain functions very foreign to those proper to them, 
auch ns, personal service labour, preparation of food. 


1 
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The BaiiiiLs are traditionally the great commercial class of India, and more 
thnn one-fourth seem to strictly adhere to their proper function of commerce, IW.15*--VL 
while a further large proijortion engage in the kindred occupation of selling 
articles of fcwd. Nearly another fourth of the Ikuius (of the Oawals one-third) 
are connected with agriculture, proeing that here as well os elsewhere they 
Lave certain grip on the land- 

The Kaudheras (cotton-cleaners) have to the extent of more than half their 
luimbers taken to agriculture, some to service and miscellaneous occupations, „ . 

leaving little more than ooe-fomth for their proper function. The Dhangors also 
t«em to prefer agricultural to their own proper pastoral life. The Sondldas, who 
are allied to Bajputs, adhere to tlieir hereditary connection with the soil to the 
extent of 68 per cent, of their numlier, but many of them are also laboorers and 
indeed they seem to have no scruples regarding any but polluting occupations. 

■Kltongars (viJiugc w'atch'nien and agriculturists) chiefiy follow the plough or are 
private servants and labourers. 

Of the Muhammadan selected dosses, the proper occupation of Sayads and 
Shaikhs may be said to be civil employment and that of Moghuls and Pathans 
military employment, but as a fact they all appear to engage to some extent in 
every «order” of occupatioD, not excluding those deemed polluting by the 
Hindus. The largest numbers, however, are engaged in ogricoiturol occupa- 
tious, white 10 or 12 per cent, take private or personal service, about the same 
number are labourers, and small fractions are shop-keepers. 

The Jains like tlie Iknias are cbiedy a commercial and trading community. 

0/ the two selected sul>divisiQUB, the Saraogis seem chiefly to follow the profes¬ 
sions of banking and commerce, while the Oswalfl devote themadvea more to 
the sale of grains and food stuffs. 

The AuimLitic tribes have to a large extent given up their primitive purauita 
of hunting and procuriug jungle produce, and to have taken to pasturage, '* " 

agriculture and general labour. The Kotwds who are found chiefly in the 
Malwa districteof Nimach and Ujjain, ore also largely engaged in the preparation 
of textile fabrics. The Minus and Nirars are on a somewhat higher levd than 
the rest, being classed as agriculturists, Ii may be noted here that there are 
two distinct classes of Minos, probably in origin identical, one of which is 
still a crimind tribe, and the other agricultural, hut os the latter are the more 
numerous I have taken agriculture aa their traditional occupation. 
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List o/easict ghotcm/f Ihg di^ermt tradiiioTial occupati ons and districts are ffeneraUt/found in. 



Trxditioojil OccupAiiDiut 


Bnaii 


d 
D 
10 
11 

13 

14 

ir. 

]CE 

*7 

18 

ILl 

SlJ 

:^l 

24 

n 

m 

27 

23 

3J1 

31 

an 

84 


1 


Ski 

17 

n 

io 


iiixDi?a 

AhJr ^ 

[lui lihcn 

UoJFUgi 

Bjjlid ur JJitmlcir 

I'Buiift A^arwAl 
^ Bonin Dut^ol 
[^Bania MoLoBliwori *« 
Bojjjara 

... 

Burlisi 
t^nti *« 

Biuod 

Ifeiio 

RJaW 

Biiniui ^ 

Bhsntl ^ 

Bhurlifinnjo ^ 

Bluil or Riif 

BIjoi DhJifiar, Kiiiai- 

MdliUi 

^BjmLinan ^Tajotio 
Btrali^ijoin ShnoEiili 
^Bmbjijtiii ^fhrigaur **., 
Cimninr 
Cbnnm 

Cliliinr **m ■»» 

CIi]i!|in, 

ClluLitiJr... iv« 

DdlciLUt 

Dat^ci --* 

Tlnrzil mmt ««■■ 

PImknr ^ 

niinnsTir 

DLofEuk 

DliJ>kL 

DTIUU »» «Hr 

Doin ii** ■mmm 

(IkeIuio ^ » 

Oh£fed ^ **4 

OolO' 


Kir or, 


do 

Ai^i:rohflta *Di] Tnmb3r.rs 

Ld boufm imd CultlrnttHfl ^ 

AMCntku iu^ T>flvoti?ei „ ^ 

Wifjivrmt Xtjm iiQrl \'niBgB 

ISm liEuiti ond BankEfs ,,, 

do. 

Canien bj jmck animals 

illiitiiiid EttJiket Milccr^ 1** *»» 

Curpehtm 

LnlK-mjiffrB ood nmk&fs of leaf pJnroa 
Bnaket, Broom and mat-malcerQ ..* 

and Aor{>biatfi 

Eiatik wotkw and sIodl^ (^ntimers ... 

Wea^ftre **r **t m»m 

3Ijjrifla 

Swwpom t+i ,i* wr* 

Grain ParcbetB 

Ciflutaiugiati #p 4 i^l 

yidh-EnneD and PalkJ l4arEn m. 

Honay-lEmiett *1f »4« 

Pri^bta 4*i «-H 

p[a» ■■» 

do* *** 

L':ath^ worker* p*i 

Gencailogiitft 

Agricultimsta oo-i 

Pytra ami ^cavfira l-H 

Berriofl *w 

AKtroloj^ra AHil Horliflliuti} .ih. 

* 

ViUsii^ watcbman and Menials 

Tailitn 

LaboLirEin Htidl UiiItlTotiiTi 
^wpkiirdB Hid Wiad-wenven ^ 

TUliig^ wntclinioii uul iloffiofftic eemnlB 

Wubfsnniui .«* -* 

DrmnmEn » -» 

\ 

SwcQtiur* -** H-P 

Bbeplifird «id Wool-wcoTO* ». 

Cottle tmoding Hiif graxin^ —p 

Salt maker* *.» **, 


FOUND ns 

^ AH flkitrict^ 

.*p MidwaPrtuit 

do, 

««« Xnarputi. Pielilinri Bujraq^li and Malira 
i^^antB. 

*T* AUdldlriot* 
do. 


dOL 


«, I&agnrh & Mrilwa Pmnta. 

Gwaliw district A Malwm Pnait. 

■ •fill AB diidrioU. 

!»** do 

m**. GwalmrA Bhind district* & Ta ap arit j£ 
kMwa fmntif, 

•«« Owuliiir ifi- Ja^^rh Pmnti. 

w-m Bfajnd district nod teo^nrh md Main a 
FtuuU. 

G waliaT & Ptutit*. 

•t* Givnljor Ppimt anil PidilkET* Nunar'li 
Aiiijhirr* districts, 

»4» Ail dietrIctsL 
do. 

H# dOk 

#»# 

mmm GwkljcT & MiIsTa pFontii and Pkibkof 
diatricL 


1 


All di^tncta. 


do, 

Malwi Praat. * 

Gwalior Frnnl atnl Sftbal^k & Bajrmn- 
gorii districts* 

All diiitrictri. 

Gwalior &; Isagarh PnntB. 

AC&lwa PranL 

GwsJior imi ^talwn Prsnt*, A FkMidr 
A DLika districts. ^ 

All dlutTirta;, 

Malwa FrontSp 

i 

GwnBnr A Bynd districts <i Ifsliri 
PranL 

All iutnota. 

do* 

Molwa Prant* 

Saljal||[arh A Picblicrr dig ^rti^ fa. 

All districti. 
dia 
fflj* 
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L'si of fctsto, Jra’iUionol Ocmpaiiont tinfJ tfw/rjc/j.—Continued. 



Nima of Cut** 

TtiJitlijOJil Oih^u^iioaL 



E&icABn 


aXM)U8L 






FOITXD IN 

4U 


MFft 

*pp 

Ascrt^ cidfl Dii^rotm ^ 

PI* 

•p. 

-if* 

AH diffbrwU 

41 

Gdj&r 4-t 


Pi*- 

AgriftOtnTD anil Bcrrm 

*.* 

i*# 

*.* 

do. 

42 

lInJwal .P. 

t*4 

..P 

Gciafpctioiian 

*1- 



Biil^Igarb diitfici ft IitguH ft Malwa 
FnLdri» 

4'^ 

ItuEarm 

mmm 

Pi*- 

Domeslic ^riioa ..* 

p.p 

l»pp- 


Kiiatcb ft Ujjaia lUstfida. 

U 

Jag* .p< 

PPP 

itP + 

Gc^nailogutii ... 

4pk 

.« 

I'M 

Gi^wirU Tawai^iar ft Slifiopor dia- 
tfioUp 

4v> 

J*toi]41o 

■ ■« 

«. 

AgrimltEiro 


tM 

■ f- 

GwaBnr ft l^igarli Pr^t*- 

40 

Jut .» 

m** 

f-ip 

Agtiralture imd Servlua ^,p 

... 

... 

«P 

AU diatriictf. 

47 

J^jgii ppp 

mmt 

.P* 

Devotee* 

..p 

IIP 


lio. 

4Ji 

Jii&bi 

.p. 

P.. 

Aatrologerd, Hatiniluti «** 


#*V 

*.+ 

do. 

4\i 

Jnijiti* 

#**■ 


*m^. Pi« 

*” 

mm-rn 


Bfljranrrtirh dwlnctp 


Kat^libi PP» 

¥•4 


Ai^iailtnjo oiiJ marker ^unltiaiog 

PP. 

mmm- 

... 

AJJ dtfltTFGta. 

51 

KhuJiil or Ealiajan 


DwtiHera & ToilLljr-ttniw'orB 

... 

... 

--4 

doy 


Kamnig^ 


.p + 

Pftvntfff. ... IP. 


... 

.pp 

Miilffa FronL 

as 

K^LtoAfia 

... 

... 

Agricsilturei ... 

*** 

it* 

... 

Gil^iiijOf ditfBrict ft ildJira Pr-ittL 

51 

i^nmwat 

*** 

trnm 

dix 




Sikiinvarip Sabalgradii naJrBnsarb ft 
Uyitia liistriLrtii ft 3didw^ Fruit* 

aa 

Kluindera 

t*9 


Cotton elejvEfcera 

*1* 

«iP 

p. . 

AR diiftrkisF 

GO 

Kanjar ,.p 

I't* 

mmm 

MiflceOadocraB ^ lUm&pidBkb wagraoM 

*■* 

.1. 

Aoijlicm diAtrict. 

a? 

KuWA-i# 

• ** 

P>** 

1 Diisicrg ia bras^ 4 copper WBraa 

m* 

... 

+ ■* 

All dutrici^ 


Kaywith..* 

4pA 


Wrilura ••* 

»pp 

i-i 

... 

dOp 

as 

Ehangflf..« 

*ip 

* 

V^illflge Borvtcfl 

... 

1. 

... 

do. 

an 

KLidnit -» 

•-1- 


1 Duboof^rs ... ■■>■ 

«.. 

*■* 

«.* 

Iso^oib ft Malwi PnmtsL 

ai 

Kantik 

«■* 


DiLtchf^ #»■ **• 

tmm 

*-+ 

..*■ 

AW iVktflcta- 

63 

"KliAln 

ppp 

PP- 

TradecB ... 

4m 

W** 

M P 

GwiiJIur ft Bhinii diuhriti* ft laagarfi 
Fnmt, Hbaj4i|i[Er ft AnijbtTa difftri^ 

03 

Kwi Of Koli 

«■* 

##•» 

WtitvafS J: DjTifO ■■* 

ipf 

... 

+ Pl 

AH dktriciB. 

Cl 

Kumliar * 

*#4 

«i I 

Fottera £ bnck-markm 

■4* 

■ 4» 

4H 

dow 

65 

EfLmUi P3,« 

... 

ai 1 

Agricolturo *** 

4*4 

■41 

-^+ 

leragadi ft Halwa Pranti, 

60 

Euniii «>« 

■■« 

■WP 

Oo. 




AH dljdifi<ctB, 

€7 

KahAtiiynT XCajpatA 

Of TliaVEiro 

afi p 

Agricnltnro A inflitary *crvirt 

... 

*4w 

* 

dck 

60 

Likiim PP« 

+Pi 


A Lacworkfire ^ 

+ + * 


•M- 

doL 

6G 

liCHlhl or Lodha 


iP- 

AgTic^nltwe & tnulbg In foUJer 

frp* 

..t 

H* 

dob 

7U 

Lcdkir P.4 

fV^. 

■M* 


... 

*1* 

**4 

do 

71 

tnaia «.i 

... 

t«|W 

Salt & Nmo 

. 1. 

*ir* 

IM 

KJmuili und Ujjala dietrfcti. 

73 

alulhugai 

'.ta. 

TPP 

Gidtivatora 

*il 

1+4 

« 

Gwaiim-ft Tiagnxb Fnmts ft Anijbfira 
difitflcL 

73 

JIfallN' ^mrn 
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Variation in Tribe or Race since 1872. 
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.AA 
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HI 
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CHAPTER IS. 


Tee Occupatiojis or the PEortE. 

1. Probably no list o£ oconpadona that could be demised woabi 
be quite complete or exkaustive, and in India particularly epecialUadon 
fimction hua not gone far enough to admit of each branch of an occupation 
connected with a certain commodity being carried on by a different aet of 
persons. For instance, the maker and aeller is sometimes one and the same 
individual, and though the second function might have been entered as subai' 
dmry, it is queadonable whether this wos always or even generally done. A 
case in point are the vegetable oil pressers and sellers for lighting (groups 143 
and 144). Nona of the latter are recorded, which provea either that the 2 
functions are conjoined or that oil is combined with trade ia other articles. 

Probably both propositions are tree. Again I doubt whetlier the classes 
connected with land have always returned tUemselves strictly according to 
ofEcial insirnctions. Still the colmnn in the schedule for subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions has fuiailed a useful purpose in at least enabling us to discover what 
occupations of distinctly different kinds one person practises. Further, it is 
not to be expected that the distinction between actual workers and dependeula 
has always been correctly understoodj specially in the case of women and 
children assisting in field and other labour without remuneration. 1 think 
the rules on this point in the Census dude must have been found difScult 
to interpret, for some of the figures in Table XT are decidedly eccentric, the 
proportion of actual workers to dependents varying largely for the samo 
occupation in different divisions, for example under Group No. 78, Isagarh 
Front shows an inordinate number of dependents. 

As in the case of most other subjects and for the some reason, th® 

Gwalior fit^ures do not admit of ooropariaou with thoae for any previous 
Census, and for this reason the Subsidiary Tables VII and Till are pre- les-VU, VIU. 
pared only for^lOOl ;hut if Gwalior takes any part vu the indostrial develop¬ 
ment which iagoiog on in India, tha figures may be useful ot a future time. 

The Tables with which wo are here ooncierned are XV, whidigivesa clas. 
sified list of occupations with the number of persons engaged in each group, 
and of their dependents. XV A., which shows by selected cases how certain 
occupations are combined with others, and XVI which gives the different 
occupations followed by selected castes compared with traditional occupations. 

The Subsidiary Tables show so clearly the conditions of the different classes 
oI occupation tliat detail&l comment would hardly seem to be required. 

1 have, in showing the distribution of occupationB, given the ffgnres 
for the two large towns of Loshkar and Hjjaiii separately, in the Subsidiary 
Tables (except in Table I), though they are not classed os cities for itn. 
perial purposes, because both have a auinciently urban character to moke the 
contrast between them and tlie total area of the State interesting. 

2. Gttieral Di^tribiUiaii of FopnlitiUn iy Oeatpali(m,^The General distri- 

bulion of the population by occupation is given m Subeidiary Tabla I in iei-1. 

which ihe population o! each order and sub-order to the total pipulation ii 
ehown, together with the perceaUge of dependants and actual workeia in 
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eacli, iin<l of depeuflenfs to actiifl] workers. As the Ctfn^us Commiffiii'nBr for 
livdii hits ruled that for tbe purposes of thij table rural ureaB mpao e^'erv* 
thing except dues, columns 6 and S imve been lefi blank and 100 (that la 
(be ;vboie population) inserted in column 7 , since (here id no city in Givalbjr 
State for imperial tables., 1 do not purpose to examine this table in any 
detail, partly because it is Fety clear in iraelf, and partly beciu^e the principal 
bends of occupation will be shortly dealt with in tlie auceeeUiug jioruou of 
this chapter. 

Agriculture absorbs an overwhelming majority of the people, and ihft 
greater part of the remainder belong to industries or labour, both of wloch 
are of multifarious kinds;. Of the whole population 47 ‘07 per cent are re- 
toroed as actual workers and 53*93 as dependents, or about iiaof the 
latter to 100 of the former. The bigbest number of dependents is naturally 
Eoimd in those occupations which women and children are least capable of 
adopting in this country, namely, those requiring educatipn, skill or special 
instruction, such as agricultural training (sub-order 13), railway and tTamTivay 
plant (sub-order 34), carving and engraving (sub-order 30), tools and ma- 
ebioery (sub-order 36), literature and law (sub-order 65 and 66), engineering 
and survey (sub-order 68), Civil and military services show an unexpected¬ 
ly small number of dependents, but this may be because a large proportion 
of these consist of out-siders, who have left their families at home. On the 
other hand, the fewest dependents are among the unskilled cccupations, in 
which women and children can take part, as in the care of animals, wood¬ 
cutting, collecting jungle produce, earth work and general Ubour, and the 
like. 

3 . The frirafior Army . — Froir the time when the first Madhava Rao 
Siudhia organised his famous army to the present day, Gwalior has been a 
State of considerable mlUtary importance, and I think it is worth while, before 
proceeding to consider the later “orden's” of occupaticn, to supplement the 
llgiires of the Table by a short stetemEnt showing the present streTigth of the 
army. The late Maharaja Jivaji Hao was an enthnsiastic soldier and hia son, 
the present Maharaja Madhava Kao, carries on in hia person tlie martliil tradl- 
tiona of his family. The father waa a General in the British Army, the son, 
at present a Colonel, saw active service in the recent China expeilition, and 
would always welcome a similar ciiance in the future. He has, since attaining 
his majority in 1894 , diligently applied himself to the improvement of hia 
army and it now presents a smart and businesslike appearance on parade. The 
regular army consiats in the first place of 3 Cavalry Bcgimenta, of which the 
Ifit & S'nd Lancers arc Imperia] Sendee Troops, each 610 strong and armed 
wirii the Martini Henry Carbine and the lance. Though tljey have nut yet had 
their baptism of fire, they are kept in nsadiness for service, and are umler the 
inspection of 2 British officers. The 3 rd Ijancers are not aa Imperial service 
regiment, hut His Highness has exerted himself Htrenuously to bring them up 
to that staodard. They number all told 704 , 

Of Artillery there are two Horse Batteries each consisting of 344 men, 
well horsed with Australians, hut up to the present carrying, like the rest of 
the ortiliary, obeolet guna* The bullock batteries are 3 in number, oueoflCS 
men and the othtr two of 160 each, and one heavy elephant battery with 185 
men completcH the talc of this branch of the Eervice. 
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Ot tiic T iiifimtry battalions tour ore cnoU 1012 strong, tvbile Ihn other 3 
liavc each, a strength oE 

In addition to this comtiatant force m Highnesa nmintains an Imperial 
Service Supply and Tmusport oorpa of 500 poniea, 300 carte, and 374 men, as 
Tvell as a similar but smaller cor])s of hb own with 147 men. The former of 
these serv'ed in the Chitral and Tirah espeditiona, in which it proved a most 
tiacful aiLsilintJ* to tb« Bridah array* 

Such are the regular troops kept up by the State, numbering in all 9173 
but besides them there are 5 corps of irregular cavalry numbenng 8 
in all and thi^ corps of infantry altogether 3395 strong. The cavalry cor^ 
are kuowu as Bfma, and are named Huzurat Paignh, Zarlpatkn Paigah, 

Ekkan, Risahih Pagnifli and Hisakh Silhadori Huaurat, Thcee corps are t e 
representatives of the old Maratha cavalry once bo famous in Tndkn annals, 
arc hi^rUly picturesque hoilid& of mm. The irregular infantry are called 
Nuiainrt Tmnau. Thus the whole force of the State amounts to 13^056 mea. 
Having now an idea of the eompositian of the State army, we may proceed 

to the^more prt»aic tesk of mnaidering the figures for other dasscB of occupa¬ 
tions 08 exhibited iu the Subaidiary Tables, 

A,Dtsiribution of Agrimihtralp&puUdon,^TheTt has already been occasion 
to notice the great prepondeionce of agriculture over all other occupations 
in Gwalior State, and it may be added that a large portion of the rural popu¬ 
lation not included under agriculture is also dependent more or less indi-^ 
recily on the land and its tillage. Throughout the whole State slightly more 
than half the population is described as supported by agriculture, in other 
words directly dependent on the cultivation of land.* The highest propor¬ 
tion is in the plain country, Gwalior Front, where the figure reaches more 
than 58 per cent. The billy country of Amjhera follows with slightly over 
57 per cent, and the plateau region with more than 47 per cenbtthe Isagarh 
portion having nearly 50 and the Malwa portion nearly 45 per cent. 

As regards the ratio of dependents to workers, the Malwa Prant atone 
has fewer of the former than of the latter, though the difference is only a 
small fraction, whereas in the other divisions of the State, the dependents 
considerably outuumber the actual workers, especially in Isagarh Prant 
where they are nearly 3 to i. In iiietwo portioBS of the plateau together they 
are nearly 6 to 4 , in the hilly country pracricaJly the same and in the plain 

about 5 to 4 - 

Contrasting agriculture with pastoral pursuits we find only 3*57 per 
cenL of the popniation engaged in the latter, and the proportion of depen¬ 
dents is far smaller, for while the workers among the agricultnral classes are 
• 43-97 P®*" dependents 57 , among the pastoral classes the 
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urorUrs cocstitdtc $6*60 per wnt, Mid the dependents only 39"i0. This io 

natuni! and every one is familiar with the sight of small children berdmc 
cattle. 

The twTo krp towns of Ushkar and Ujjain have of course a much 
hnver ratio of agricultural population than the areas Just considered. In the 
former under 11 per cent, and in the latter 12-51 per cent, are of that occu¬ 
pation, but It may be remarked that whereas in Lashkar the actual workers 
are in a majority of 3 to 1, compared to dependents, in Ujjain the depen¬ 
dents somewhat outnumber the workers, a record which would seem to imply 
that many pcreoos reside in Lashkar, leaving their families behind in vil¬ 
lages, but it is not obvious why they act thus for the sake of agricuituml 
occupation, or why they should do it in one town and not in another. 

O. Disiritmtion 0/Ind^istn'al Populatiojt.—Industries fill a much smaller 
part of the life of the Gwalior people than agriculture, under t5 per cent, 
being supported by them, or little more than one fourth of the number de¬ 
pendent on agriculture.* Under this head G^ralior Prant Likes the lowest 
place with a very alight fraction over 14 per cent, while the plateau and hilly 
country each show a percentage of dose on 

The ratio of industrial population in the two large towns is more than 
double of that in the State as a whole, being nearly 35 per cent, in Lashkar 
and nearly 34 in Ujjain. 

Except in Lashkar town where there is a slight balance in favour of work¬ 
ers, the dependents every where outn amber actual workers, but 00 where is 
the difference very marked, a ket which would appear to indicate that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of women and children assist in the carrying on of in¬ 
dustries. 

According to Suhairdiary Table IT. Factory industries hardly e.viet. Cbt- 
ton ginning, cleaning and pressing, and mnnnfactnre ofleather articles are alone 
recorded; and under these heads the proportion o£ factory to home workers is iu 
the first care 1*03 per cent, and in the second ‘53 per cent ; but these fipures 
although it is true that factory industries arc really a amall item, do not ac¬ 
curately represent the facts. It must be remembered that the shitt and work¬ 
people are not ennmerated at the Factories, but at their homsg, and moat of tlicm 
have probably returned them gel ves under the head of serxice or labour without 
further particulars, the enumerators entering them accordingly without more 
cucjuir}'. Thus these persons would be lost to the Factories. This want of 
apecificatioo bos made Table XV a very difficult one to compile under many 
other heads, for instance, in groups 31 , 22, and 23 , where it ivas generally 
impossible to ted whether a person was an officer, a clerk, or a menial, and a 
great number had to be classed as imspeciiied. The iustmetiooa for filling in 
the details of occupations were evidently over the heads of the dasres gerieraljy 
available as enumcratora in this State, They either had not the capacity to 
imdersland them or did not take the trouble to carry tliem out, and there is 
further no doubt, ae I have been told by many officials, that the scbedtilea were 
found far more diffinuit than thore used at the Gena 11 a of 1891 . 
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It must also be borne in mind that the operatives arc not permanently 
employed in the factories but may work there for a dme and then go away to 
other kinds of labour. By the operation of the foregoing causes, there is no 
trace in Tabic XV of the only Cotton Mill at work in the State, nor of some of 
the Cotton Prciiaea. In order, however, to present a true idea of the numbers 
cugageil in factories, i have obtained fi'om each the actual strength of the staff 
employed. The following statement, which 1 apologise for introdacing into 
the text of my report, gives the information indicated: — 
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The Leather Factory at Morar turns out by machinery Military Equipment, 
Saddles, Boots, Shoes, &C., but docs not cure its own leather. 

6. Most of the indaatrial occupations in Gwalior are of no special interest 
being such as are necesaary to the life of every community, but the cotton in¬ 
dustry oeema to contain possihilitits of considerable development, aa may be 
seen from Imperial Table XV^, groups 263 to 264 and 271 to 27S, where some¬ 
thing like 55,000 persons are shown to be engaged in or supported by it 

All these with the exception of (hose eiupknyed in the few cotton presses 
above mentioned, are repreaeuted as working nt home and by hand , 
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Tba cotton spinners and ireavere of Chanderi, a town in tlie Isagarh diatrict 
nre famous for the manufacture of the beautiful Chanderl mufiliOf on old in< 
dustr; chieflj earned on by Mubommadana. Unfortunately the demand for 
this fine class of fabric is small and the industry is said to be declining. 1 am 
farther told that the yarn is not up to the former standard, because the Cbanderi 
workmen find it cheaper and easier to buy it bom outside than to make it them- 
selves as in olden days. 

Stamped cotton cloths of good quality and artistic patterns arc obtainable 
at several placea in the State, such as Ujjoin and Bsrode, both in Milwa, and 
Lashkar has a large industry in the (^riug of Nam^ukh clotb, which is exported 
thence to many outside markets. 

An industry of a different kind, for which G-walior is well*knowu, is worth 
mentiomog here, since, although ■ amall one, it rises like the Chanderi 
muslin to the level of art—I refer to stone-carving. The sandstoae of Bamor, 
near Lashkar, is eminently suited for this wcMrk, whence no doubt the industry 
arose In this locality. Though no artificers Cgmup 166) are recorded as resid¬ 
ing in La&hkar; yet of them live in this neighbourhood and must have 
been returned as masous (group loll). They are both Hindus and Muhamniadnas 
and their work is of the most delicate description, but the small demand for it 
in these uiilifarinn days greatly restricts the number who can make their 
living by it. 

Distribution of Cbrnmereial Population —The recorded ratio of the popu- 
‘ ^ ^ lation supported by commerce is 2'76, the total number of per&oas being 50,91‘i- 

Hcre the plain country takes the lead with 3’47 per cent, followed at a short 
interval by the hilly tract of Amjhero, while the plateau has the lowest percen* 
ta^e under this head. Lashkar and Ujjaiu with their 11 and 10 per cent absorb 
a very large portion of the busiuess pnpolation, 

The proportion of dependents to workers is higher than in the case of the in¬ 
dustrial population, both in urban and rural areas. 

8, Distr^vUion of professional Popvlation, —The pecentage of professional 
ifllf—VI population in Gwalior is only 1*17, with a total numerical strength of 34,327.t 

The plain country again takes the first place, no doubt both under this head 
and under that of commerce on account of its containing the important towuef 
Lashkar, which is the headquarters of the Smte Government and the centre of 
trade. The plateau has a percentage of I'Ol, its two portions being near¬ 
ly equal. I should have judged that Malwa with its comparatively large urban 
population would far surpass Isagarb In professional population, but the large 
number of persona returned uoder groups 444 and 447 seems chiefly nccoun* 
table for the es^ess in Isugnrh- Naturally professions are chiefly coDceutrated in 
the towns, and hence we find that Lashkar and Djjain buve a ratio for this class 
of occupation five times as high us the ratio for the whole Smie. 

The figures for dependents and actual workers are curious. In the G walior 
division, the dependents are nearly twice as numerous as the workers, in tlie 
plateau region the two are approximately crpjfll.audin the hilly country the 
workers are in a large majority,from which we may perhaps infer that iu the 
latter diatrict the professional claseei, numbering only 436 aoula in all, are 
chiefly outsiders who do not bring their families with them. 

• QabwdiATj Tiible V. 
f Subaadiwy Tibie vi. 
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JjBBlitiur ebowa a very high ratio of dependeota among these desses, 'ST—^ 
actiia! workers being 27*99 per cent, and depeniients 72‘01| irbile in Ujjain the 
ratios are 39*24 and 60*76 respectively. 

No profeaaiotia for special notice. The largest numbers are recorded 
under groups 444 (Priests, ministers, etc.) and 452 (Teachers). 

S. 0('cup<itianti 0/Fcjfudi ^.—la Subsidiary Table IX i will be found the 
proportion of females to malea among actual workers by “ Orders."' These 
figures are interesting as showing what a large number of women assist in the 
difierent employments followed by the subjects of this State, In all occupations 
together, women workers naoiber a small fraction under 40 to one hundred men, 
but there are great variations under dlfiereat heads. The highest proportion of 
feraalwis in “Order'’ XXII. General Labour, more than 65, to 100 men* 

This indudea earth-work on roads, tanks, etc., and no one who has seen the 
crowds of women and girls employed in such undertakings will doubt the truth 
of the figures* Nest comes the Order XXI, the world of sport, with 52 females 
to 100 males, mcluding tumblers, acrobats, fortune tellers and the like, Oocu- 
pations connected with Drugs, Gum, Dyes, (Order X\ J) also show a high pro¬ 
portion of women workers, 48 to 100 men, who are chiefly engaged in collect¬ 
ing and selling jungle produce. 

The total number in “ Order " XXII is over 77,000, in tlie other two 
orders just mentioned it is comparatively small; but the next category, that of „ — ,> 
agriculture, is the largest of all, containing more ihaa 200,000 female workers, 
with a proportion of 45 to lOO males. Among the pastoral dassea, they seem 
to be proportionately much fewer, only 24 to 100 males. 

Other orders worth notice on account of the large percentage of women 
employed, are VIll, Light, Fuel, and Forage, which includes wond and „ — 
gross cutters, carriers aitd sellers, 43 to 100; VIL, preparation of food and 
drink, Xn., textile fabrics, snd dress, XIV., glass, earthen and Btone- 
ware, and XVII., leather work. 

The smallest perceutage of females is found in “ Order ’* 111. State service, 
wherein they number only 5 to lOUmen, but this is to be expected, since women — « 
can at present be employed in very few capacities under government. A few 
are school miatresses iu the Girls’ Schools eatablishcd durbg recent year^. 

I have not mentioned “Order" XXIII, in which the females for out- " ~ 
number the males, but it is hardly necessary to specify the particular occupa- 
lioQ in which thi^ occurfl^ 

9, Subaldarj Table X gives the proportion of fern sic workers in certain 
selected occupations, and takes ua into more minute sub-iiivisions—sub-orders 
and groups. 

In the landlord or rent-receiving group, we End more than 72 females to 
100 males, while among the cultivating or rent paying class the percentage is 
only 31, and among the herds 30- On the other hand a higher percenteige than ” “ *' 
19 might have been anticipated for females who carry on the industry of 
cotton weaving by liand, and I should he inclined to think that this was 
understated. Persous whose main occupation is money-lending are returned 
as 2,4S0 males and 797 females, or a ratio of nearly 33 females to 100 males. 

It is curious to find females forming one-fifth of the actual workers in pi — 
the group of priests and miolstera of religion. The workers in Icatber are in 
the ratio of 4 males to I female, and the goldsmiths nearly 3 to 1. 
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Ttro o! tbe uiccted occupations show no feitii^e warW.<—clerks and 
pleaders; from which it my be concluded that the question of womeu^s 
rights and the higher education o£ womea baa not yet reached the acute stag& 

11, C()n^ined Oa*u 5 pa#ii>iw.—The recording of subaidiary occapationa in 
the Census schedules enables us to form some idea of wbat differeut kinds of 

occupations are followed hy the eame peraon. Table XTA. ia intended to 
show to what extent combined occupations prevail under certain selected hcads^ 
and subsidiary Table XI gives the different ** Orders of occupation to* 
gel her with percentages of occupations combined with each. The most notice¬ 
able fact that emerges is that nearly every occupatioin is combined to a greater 
or leas extent with cultivation of the land or with lohour of one kind or another* 
It is al«o curioua to note how many different subsidiary occupations enltivators 
follow, though the percentage under each head is usually very small, such as 
shoe-making, grain-dealing, private service, busiaess of a barber, begging, 
cotton spinning, shopkeeping, pottery, leather-work, clerical work, and so on. 
1^0 other class seems to have such a variety of subsidiary occupations as the 
cultivator, and he is even not altogether above the low occopatiott of leather 
work, but we may presume that in such a case be would be of the Chomar 
caste. 

One more point worth remarking is the variety of persons who prartiBe in 
a greater or less degree the business of money-lending as a secondary occu¬ 
pation. Money-lenders are found among village servants, landlords, cultivators, 

Reid-labourers, washermen, water-carriers, oil-sellers, tailors, gold-smiths, 
leather workers, clerks, contractors, shop-keepers, priests, pleaders, and even 
beggars and the highest percentage is among water carriers. It is not surprisiog 
that many classes should go in for this occupation, as it is one that can be car¬ 
ried on concurrently with any other and more over is generally profitable. If 
the complete truth were elicited, I imagine that this biismess is even more 
Generally distributed than the figures in the table indicate. 

15* Occupation and Subsidiary Table XII, gives the same 

information as subsidiary Table VI. of Chapter V£ll, together with the 
absolute figures of actual workers in each selected caste. From this, as from 
the other table, it can be seen to what extent these castes still follow their 
traditional occupations, and though there may be a little uncertainty as to 
what are the traditional occupations of one or two, I have tried to make the 
figures as intelligllde as possible, in some cases, a caste bos more than one 
trodiuoml occupation according to the otfietal published list, and when this 
is so, I have in Subsidiary Table XII put as the traditional occujMUion that 
one which is followed by the largest number of persona in the casts. It is 
not tieoessary to go over this ground again and reference may be made to 
Chapter VIII, but I would like to refer shortly to a few special cases in 
which I may have assigned to a caste a traditional occupation differing from 
that assigned to it tn the list circulated by the Census Commissioner for 
India, in which the **usual occupations" are given, I have been guided 
in this by local infonnation and have done my heel to give accurately 
the usual or traditional oecupatiouB. ;The Sondhias have bean classed as 
agriculturists, the Bhils and Kotwals as hunters and eollectors of jungle 
produce, and the Joshis as astrologers^ i Xq no csss have I given robbery ss 

& traditional occupation. 
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49-15 

50-65 

-s-iai 

10090 1 

m 

10345 

(S3) ArtifSc«rd b building*,. 

•21 

•11 

5377 

4363 


IWOO 


£5-97 

Total IT 

■S8 

■15 

62-56 

47 46 

Vll! 

lOO'QO 


911128 

X (24) Rjiilwiy and Train- 
way Plant 1 

■002 

■001 

11-13 ^ 

7S-87 

Mmrn i 

H1090 

MMM 

37334 

(£6) CfirtsCarriigwetc. , 

-m 

•03 

$3-01 

£fl-00 


100-0) 

MiA 

19416 

(26) Slhi)itA uid PcMtli 

«■# 

• M 

ipi- 


Vil-I 

¥** 

-■# 

mmm 

* Total X i 

oa 

03 


e6 4S 


100 00 P 

lib-S 

19B33 

XI. {ft} Pflper 


■oos 

5737 

41^63 

1-a-l 

10090 

wmw 

74-31 

(S3) B(»okAiind PiiatA 

■02 

■01 

il-OO 

6S01 

«ll 

lQQ-00 

WM 

11340 

(S9) MHlrhnL Clochis nod 
fkiii-utilic mitninioatt 

ooa 

«2 

63^15 

3694 


iro-oo 

MM 

5833 

(SOJ Carvibg tnd cograTing-, 

■flS 

■oos 

wer 

75-33 

4iii 

10090 

wmW 

305-,SO 

(^1) Toja ud CurioaitieiM* 

<» 

■02 

43-73 

76^27 

»i-i I 

lOO-OO 


LS€€0 

(S2) Muiic AndlltLEiotl iKB-' 
Cnimfinta 


■005 

40-52 

50-69 

- 

10090 

~ i 

l09-7ft 
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srsimART table I 

Oetwal hg pcenpiiott 


] 

^cicxirTAnAoit total pofu- 

LATIOSI.^ 

- r 

PPiioi^Ant in 14*^11 
OAbfM AjiL tJirniinn or. 

PEiunETrAnx or acttil ' 
WfiUiKii vruiTib. 3 

PiftCflirrAoa 0* nirei- 

3UT TO JUmiAt WOHAIli 

^aTTfit-ntt ni^ll 










PcT^rtnft BUp- 

wat' 

k<ir. 

/rtiiil 
VToHsers. | 


In citiiti 

EiitaI mu. 

ta dtkia. 

In PtuTil 
Are&i. 

1 

n 

3 !> 

* 1 

6 

0 

7 ! 

i 

9 

^—*— —- " 


1 

1 






(flO) Bonp^wNtiitlirtsw* P«4 

■26 

-d 

41*019 



10030 


iru 

Fiimitiais> «•■ 

■c^■;a 

■ClOl 

33-77 

£0-29 

- ' 

lOO^OO 


tMi& 

(.IS) HsAtii „* **. 

1)1 


62^84 

37-30 

944 

i(xm 



Tixib «nil 

^DS 

'03 

3^-110 

67-01 

#H 

lOO^OO 


am-If 

(^) AxmiAml mmuiiimtlniu 

•03 

-Oi 

<8-:9 

61-71 

**- 

1EXM)0 


107-07 

TiTfAL XI 

4C 

•iS 

42 03 

IS707 


10030 


iszea 

ini. (a*) WqolmnilFnr™. 

i)6 

-09 

4S'17 

61 £3 


UXMW 


iw-at 

(a») Sift 

’ll 

•CKJ 

5413 



lf*0-OO 


6374 

OottOA 

JIW 

-94 

eo-io 

49-lKI 


IDOOO 

k» 

. so-ci 

(4i) Jute Unmp, Flu coir 

£ti3B 4I:II 

-04 

■02 

BCHCrS 

4^>'52 

— 

EK^Ofl 


!K^«8 

{42) X>TW 4-> 




43-72 J 

- 

lOOlX) ' 

«* 

nes 

Total Xli «*. 

3^ 

ite 

5213 

471^0 


100-00 

m* 

oi ea j 

sni. (43) GaIA, SArer anJ 

pnciiitu auHies 

•45 

^19 

U2^ 

05-71 


lOOW 

**Wi 

[ 

lOOM 

{44} Ptiss CaptHT mud belt 
mtiil ,** *** 

lOfi 

-02 

4il9 

55^S7 


lOCKXJ 

, 

ise-Gs 

(4&) Tm, Ziak.QiskluUvcr 
inilLe4i4J 

’OA 


42-19 

67-86 

**« 

100-00 


137‘SS 

'Ft 

(44) Itod Bud Stfvl 

‘44 

’19 

4fm 

69-94 


100*00; 

AAA 

149-af 

Total XTQ 

-03 

■g? 

37-70 

03-30 

**» 

1 lODGO 


169-24 

XIGUtee Aod CJhida 

wm 


•89 

1 42-04 

67-30 

■ua 

10OO0 


134-61) 

.'i 

(4F) Eartben ood Steoe 

•99 

-41 

41-39 

ce 05 1 

*+* 

1003D 

■w 

141-n 

Toth. XIV 

loa 

■43 

4140 

6S-0O 

i 

i *** 

too DO 


I4l'd6 

XV, (49) Wood and Bam¬ 
boo «■« 

•fd 

•20 

SI-ll 

0289 


100*00 

6*# 

169-60 

Caod woHcp mating ehJ 
kiavca .,* 

•23 

13 

6075 

1 43-25 

m*m- 

lOCHM 

VB# 

7&a 

Total XV ■■« 

eg 

•B9 

HOD 

oa-iD 

*P* 

100-00 

- 

, 16363 

1 

XVL (Bp dnin.Wu, R#^fn 

Kud aiuilUir ^nxiuee^ 


■97 

sm 

li-69 

m*m 

lOO-CM) 

« 

1894 

(B'J) I>Tu£H, Djet FigOtente 

'11 


43-1^ 

6C-T7 


10CH3O 

fk*" 

iai-30 

Total XVI ^ 

48 

■M 

7416 

2A'$6 


I«H» 

4h»# 

34 36 

XVII. (&A) LrntEier Horo, 
■SaodciiL 

M4 

ISO 

43-00 

6004 


lOOOO 


14.1-88 

Total XVII 


4-20 

4300 

0004 

■M-k 

100-00 

“ 

143-33 

XVtt. (B4)Utia«7 andnciir- 

itiM «... 

65 


lfl-04 

£970 

■«« 

lODOO 

1 


1436® 




17^ 

83-09 

■H I 

1 lOOOO 

M-P 

463-U 

(BB) (Traenif menhaniiiM... 

fBB) Doaliog uiQ[>f(riflDt( 

■09 

-0® 

41-45 

68-&B 

■ *■ 

lOOOO 

*«« 

lilSf 

(&7} MidillatncEkf 4lrolc£fi A 
■Agcnte -Hj I.!". 

'17 

■88 

4083 

^a-is 

-■>*« 

lOOrCO 

■«a 

11383 

Total XVlil ^ 

971 

112 

4&70 

60-30 

««« 

lOOOO 

1 k*« 

146-73 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE I. 


Oef^itral dlstnbuthn otetipattdnm 



Purt-YTAOR os ttrfjli 
^rETLATlOJf. 

F^nn^Ant. nt £403 

A SUlOKCiEBC^f:^ 

PBBOCmOB OT ACTWAt 
WCBBBSfl KMrLOTm- 

FmcEJtTABM OB nmat* 

DIBT to IdnSAL WOBBEiD 

OBDEB ft snB-OIU)£& 










Penotki imp, 
porti!^. 

Artnn) 

wcriter^ 

Actcjil 

Wnrkgn. 

De|)«ntlenl». 

Id citie«r 

la RdtbI I 
■me. 

En dt»B. 

Id Pisfil 
■feas. 

1 

« 

B 

4 

b 

6 ' 

T i 

6 

9 

XIX ((S Bulwa/ 

-oa 

01 

4S-7D 



100-00 


113:T» 

(£9) BiwI « 



*2-^ 

67-70 


lOOOQ 


130 30 

(60) WsUr 

*01 

-01 

6020 

30-20 

*** 

10000 

... 

04-49 

(All MfiwagtP 

-m 

■01 

*1-77 

mm 

*•* ^ 

100-00 

... 

139-41 

(Q 5 £) Stonge 9c. weighing ... 


-05 

fil-a® 

4B-e5 1 


tOCHIQ 


N-TS 

Totai, XIX ». 

*28 

•i2 

42^0 

64-71 

*** 

lOC-00 

... 

ISO-TB 

XX (63) XeUgiiM 

-71 

-sa 

43 57 

6143 

m* 

, 100-00 


134-01 

(fi4) Educvtioa 

•13 

•04 

3S73 

612« 

*« 

100-00 

... 

iss-ao 

(05) Litenton... 

m 

•01 

1D63 

80^37 

— 

lOOOO 


400-31 

(010) Law .«* 

•05 

•01 

2737 

7363 

■HHT 

100-00 

«. 

Ee®-30 

(67) Mailirlne... 

*<hJ 

■03 

43 03 

£027 

... 

lOO-OO 

— 

139-30 

(0S> EnftoMimg & SHTfiyt 

-04 

i01 

2i-n 

03-26 


IDO 00 


913-00 

(£9) NAtoni Btfwacfo 

-0003 

•0001 

4444 

6626 

P-V 

iOOOO 


19500 

(70) Pkrumfll *it & Sedp- 

-ooa 

'OOl 

6020 

5000 

#** 

100-00 


lOD^OO 

fn) llwc^ Acting 4 Dmne- 
ing 

•17 

1 20 

EO^J 

43 78 


TOO 00 


90-lfl 

Tt A Hv 

117 

^40 

4122 

W2B 

Pv4- 

tcxyoo 

■H-# 

133-30 

IXl (72) Sport 

•01 

21 

46-63 

bi-m 

1 H. 

IMHIO 

1 *4a 

10&-70, 

(78) Quniev A Exhllntiotr*» 


■06 

6D45 

\ 4355 


ICCKIO 

AM 

77*10 

TTTrr TirtAi. 


-00 

0670 

44 SO 


lOOilO 


79-Si 

(ti) llArthwurk «l^ 

-12 

26 

4914 

£0-60 

.'•■i 

lOO-OO 


103-48 

(76) Geji«nl LAhoor 

10-23 

621 

0H9 

353? 

... 

lODDO 

m-am 

04^ 

ToTM> XAU » 

10^34 

0B7 

04-:j 

0649 


1 lOOOO 


63 OS 

Txni (70) IndeOnite ». 

13 

21 


£522 

... 

MOHX) 

Mfl 

103-40 

(77) DisTi^piitAbta m. 

^16 

2D 

6123 



iCOilO 


ea-QO 

TotWj SHI 

27 

-13 

40-60 

6^ 60 ' 

-i.-i 

10040 

*.» 

109-01 

XXIV (7S) Pifopefty koi! alma 

440 

2'30 

6166 

43-44 

»P# 

100-00 

1 

^-90 

(TO) At tl» pnblic^hiirge.,. 

21 

41 

5426 

4G26 

4H4 

100-00 

n. 

83-09 

Total SIV 

4iJ7 

^44 

2107 

4000 

1 ... 

I loaoo 

*** 

03r0S 

Qiash TcrriL ^ob tilb ^tatb-.. 

100^0 

4727 

4727 

6293 

w** 

lOOiX) 

*PP 

11240 
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Subsidiary Table II 

Dtstrihitiiin oj tKe Agricultural FofiidaHon hg Natural Divisinns and Dhtrictc, 


■ 



Foinilitini. 

rtmnCftjEV 
of A|3TciiItiinJ 

Fkiicebtare om A4;iiic.mTL-iASi 

Fof CL4T10E olf 

j>ATxriLu. uiTiajom 4 bp uirrmcTii 


nppcMtefl by 
A^icoltiu^ 

[ApaUtniti to 

(HipnlaticHL 

ActuabvfOrkeri. 

IX'pendftiti^ 


1 


£ 

3 

4 

5 

I,~FL11S m. 

Owdior Prtol ^ 


e94,BM 

63{3 

41-52 

65-43 


^IskgarbPrut 

i 


il^TS 

3V U 

«6-5« 

E*—PurttiD 

1 

MilvTB Ff3liit| £esxce|ft Amjhen^ 

[ Total of Plateaa 

■MJ 

343,013* 

4495 

60-03 

4r<e 

1 


VII 

7^3,370 

47'5S 

4167 

63-33 

IlL— UlLLt **, 

Atbjlwn M 

4iv 

6,5211 


41-8? 

63-13 


OKANO TOTAL 

■ i* 

1 iie^33,444 

62-34 

4297 

0703 

I.4RQC TaWK8< 

LuLktf 

Mi 

9,653 

lO'dO 



/ 

t^jj«iii «» ,» 

M 1 

A608 1 

12-51 

iyCS 

MAS 


Subsidiary Table jii. 

Dhl^dm of 0,6 /wfcano/ Popuiaim ij, Natural DiaUum, „a0 P,Wca. 



KATtiLAL DrnvioiFfl asb Dtbtmcbi- 


Popaktiod 

BKJipartcd by 

iDduAtrka. 

PercentMgv 
of IndurtiiaJ 
popdktkic ta 
Wstrict 
popuUtHuu 

PtUCEBTAdE OB |fCiH?HTlUAL 
P0PeiL.ATI0>l Of 



A ntEniUirDrken^, 

Depondvnts. 

J 

3 

3 

4 


L—PLAlJt 

GwdJror Prant ^ 

««# 

166A40 

u-os 

45 00 

64-40 

% 

f Itm^h P/aoi ^ 

av-i 

141,200 

16-98 

48 OS 

6103 

U — rtATKAO 

^ Mdwa pjmnt, (aicfpt Aaijlbaft) 

1 Total of Plateau 

4 

tlAtlS 

14^1 

-W'O? 

1 


i-i'T 


IG49 

4790 

09 05 

111,—HllLl 

Amjlur* ^ 

OBAVO TOTAL 

4II-I 


15-40 

43-6? 

66-36 


l-k* 

4ae,204 

I4'g» 

4^91 

sa-oa 

fLubksr *** ^- 

Labge Towae < 

»«■ 

a),657 

3435 

61^ 

4S-ai 



ll-l 

13,237 

33-73 

46-34 

&3-66 
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Subsidiary Ti,ble XV, 

Distnbutfon fi/ thi Industrial Population Domestic Fadorp Indmlnes. 


]7iJfK or IXDUBTaT* 

Owners, 
Ifpnu^t^rc an^ 
&pmjoir BiafL 

Operati?^ inil 
other 

Soh^ffdiaiiftOAf 

loitl Actual 
Wufkm. 

VftBCnitTAni OJt ACTCAL 
^Vtiumsa Of— 

Home wortom, 

Vtulsj wvrim- 

1 

3 

a 

4 

S 


Cdtlon glindnt. ctMning “J maiiag t- 

ifi 

1 e.oi3 

S,0S3 


lOS 

Eh«<iv IhoK ^ 

14 

r,T3i 

i 

20,T3S 


*S3 


I iiitaud** faelwj wwkere SI Juid JIO fSBjwatmfly. 

Subsidiary TablG V. 

Distrilnidon o/tite Commercial Population Katural Dtitisiona and Districts, 





Pr>pi]ktiQTi 
■UP|p4klii?|l hy- 
LmimLOFc^, 

Percpirttt««_ 
of Comro^wlttl 

Piwc»srAORn?s C."iinfiEiii*t 
VOVULLTm^ OF 


Ki^TTOiii DrTEEXQiiJt ASD -DtSTHicra 


t* 

}X^HtlUtU 





lA ctual''W-d’llfiTfli 

Depmdoii^ 

1 

ts 

3 

4 

5 

I,—Pl*is 

Qwilipf Pruit —. 

#-H I 

41,13« ' 

1 >>47 

40-74 

K>39 


rlflugarh iVant «h «* 


n,m 

I'W 

33*M 

eS'32 

U—PlATJtiO 

^ J M-lwji Pnmt, C&KW|it Ainjlien) 


iMifi 

^A2 

1 46-72 

S3'23 

1 Total Of Plateau 

*-- 

33 067 

1 SrSS 

P 40 20 

00 Tt 

m ,—hiut 

GUAND TOTAL 


Aijja 

SM 


Mr'il 

pi ■ 

80,914 

S7a 

4070 

£«ao 

f Lailitan 

LABM To WS5 ^ iJg 

1 

*4 4 

0,937 

4,034 

11 -sa 

l(r^ 

41'81 

4;!'0l 

58-16 

07-44} 


Subsidiary Table TI- 

Distribulion of the J^ofesshnal PopulaUm Natural Divisions and Districts. 


^atueliIii DtviHioJni Djhi ttti]!* 

PoTTrlf.ntf'mi 

#UEr|imtP^ 

, rfflT4T] la §p 
nf 

poputtOiwu 

P£»CI12!«riC?K riDrSMOHli 

PUI’XUJclIQJl OP 


Diipcntloats* 


3 

4 

o 

1 

^ .^P’Xjits u. Qwiitief PtAnt ■»■ 

' Prul »>-■ 

IL—PiATUkC liilwTi Praai^ (flioppt AmjheTi) *„ 

L Total Of Platoon 

HI,—Hnit o** Arnjliera 

GRAND TOTAL 

■+■- AM VM 

LAAill! Tuwm { |T™iii 

- 1 IL'^iULElHV iAA b>A ■«■» 

te,T43 

9,3430 

T,T5Q 

l’4t 

1-0® 

101 

3610 

49-36 

46-62 

8l'?4 

GOuS 

BS-i! 

17.145 

104 1 , 

0103 

m 


j 61>fia 

41137 

S4 327 

11/ 

1 4103 

, 6303 

A,m 

CiS4 

1 ^rrn 

SL^'Si. 

1 7il'3l 

Oil’iB 


r ^ 
i 
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STTBSIDIA2Y MIE TIL 
Ocafpaiiijnb^^rder 190h289i. 



j PopttlktJnti supported in 
lOUl. 

Fopulation mpporUil [a 
1881. 

f VcmniRgp rErisiloa^ 

1 


1 

i t 

* 

11 

♦* ‘ 

m* 



HI 


111,133 



IV 

A** 

75,833 



V 


1,533,444 



n 


180,203 



VII 


118,411 



TUI 

*** 

18,840 



IX 

*** 

8,S84 



X 

kv-- 

£,808 

- * 


XI 

WA 

If,501 



XU 


87,570 

* 


XIU 

4*- 

£8.566 

— 


XIT 

^mk 

80,035 



XV 


27,S81 



XTI 


17,010 ; 

s. 


XVII 

^■1 

88,167 

' i 

* 

XTin 

*»- 

80,914 

t 1 


XIX 


8,063 

■ni. 


XX 


34,827 



XXI 


8,333 

*- 


xxn 

■#■ 

802,353 



xxm 

r 

* 7.840 

A 



XXIV 

tmm 

136,751 



TOTAL 

... 

zmm 




STJBSIDUET TABLE TIIL 
Selected Occupctian^ 1901 (J- ISDl^ 



OcotpaTio:?* 


Jjini Lords 
CuUivatqri 

"Wonvers 
Clerk e 

MoaAjleodtti 
Priests 
Flesders 
Leather ^orken 
Qold Smitbs 



+ifcf 





Fdpulatloit irppoEted {a 


Parialatioit mppoiled 
in 18UI. 


123,964 
1,180,680 
46, m 
96.506 
14,177 
8,173 
10,150 
541 
78,750 
10,57U 


ForcenlAgp of Tariktum 
t+Jflr (—) 
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SiiDsiaiaiy Table IX 

Oecupadom of Ftmales by orders. 


Ouuuw 

NflL 0i *Ernrj 

MkLdp 

IL iroiinii. 

FemolBip 

PitrcttiU^ of Femili* 
ta 

1 

] 

3 

I 

4 

1 

*** 


4 mm 

ppp 


iii«*l 

11 


tmf 


tiiipt 

iipikpf 

iiiHH 

m 


Mi Mi 

PPI 

1 46,171 


see 

IV 

«W4 

mmm m 

**P 

36,797 


atis 

y. 

«4* 



454^1 

^7i0« 


VI 


iii VM 

i»i* 

1 74,G34 

31,563 

8837 

vn 


*** *tm 

-i» 

43,6ia 

H.ioa 

iS'oe 

YlU 

*w* 

*r* HP 

«Pi 


aT44 

isea 

IX 

>ii|* 

*** mrs 


aw 

733 

arsT 

s 

m It 

iii 

t'-m 

663 

HI 

1674 

XI 



«PP 


1,043 

81-13 

XU 

i 

■W «BP 

■ii 


12^ 

arcs 

XIU 


Mi M-i 



IfiSO 

IB'18 

XIV 


*** i«B 

W** 

%2^ 

3,173 

3418 

XV 


ipi 

■ pp 



16'M 

ITT 

*** 

*** 

■ -i 

a,414 

A,m 

4»'71 

XVIt 

*** 

*** iH 

i-p 

^,9i53 

0,334 

3033 

xvm 



■ f'l 


am 


xix 

*1-- 

** f *mm 

*■■ 


427 

, 8071 

XX 


**• pPP 

PIP 

12,935 

a344 

1903 

XXI 

**t 

**l m*m. 

i-p 

1J40 

an 

42-2ft 

XSII 

** 

iii +-P 

i-- 

llfi.iXll 

TT,430 

6601 

xxnr 

urn 

*** »W* 



ac^ 

36463 

XXIV 

#■>* 

Ml 


57,0^ 

13,555 

23-73 



Grand Total 


P 07,371 

8.919,550 

39M 


Siibaidiary Table X. 

Oentpafion of Females by sdected sub-orders and yrovpst 


Gequt, 

NUKBSli Of Ac 

MiJea 

rrujLU wi^KEititi 

FiZDftleaL 

FvcodIb^ nd FfiXLiiM 
tc^ 

1 

2 

3 ^ 

4 

V, lOi fSfl) ]LflEicl inrdk 

#■ ■ 

~^8G2 

84,601 

73-39 

T, 10, (37) Cultiv^tB, 

f-il 

361,640 

112,63* 

n-iT 

IV. a. (27) HerJ.imm 

*-r I.. 

23,966 

7,24* 

3014 

xn, 40, (£7S) WcaPBrt 

Ipp 

It.182 

*,9)0« 

1971 

in, 6, (21) Clwkp . 

’ + + * 

4,217 

H4P» 

[ifpphp 

(aD2) Mcmej IchJati 

*,420 

797 

3t-ti 

63, (IM) Fr^t«_ 

ii# ■■ii. 

3,179 

650 

»4a 

XX, efl; (459) Pleadm 

100 

pPM t* 

■il 1 Ii 

X^■l^ M). (380, 387,368, 891) T^etthcr.wwk**, 
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